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An ACCOUNT of MONS. NECKER, PRIME MINISTER of FRANCE, 


[ With a PortrAarT of Him. ] 


T HE annals of mankind have feldom 

fhewn what is to be found in the ac- 
complifhed Minifter of France, an union of 
politics and philofophy ; a mind adapted 
equally to the elevation of fublime contem- 
plation,and to the low drudgery of official bu- 
finefs; a temper formed to bear profperity 
without infolence, and adverfity without 
difcontent : in fhort, that affemblage of qua- 
lities fo rarely met with, which once were 
poffeffed by our great countryman Clarendon, 
and which have conferred renown on fome 
of the greateft men of antiquity. 

Monf. Necxer isa Swifs by birth ; his an- 
ceftors originally from Cufirin, His father 
was a profeffor at Geneva, who gave bhim an 
ordinary education. All that is known of 
his carly years is, that he frequently obtained 
the prize fer his performances at his college, 
In his youth he inciined to poetical purfuits 5 
and, among other pieces, wrote three come- 
dies, wherein one cf his panegyrifts aflerts 
may be found the wit and fpirit of Moliere. 
Even at this time he fometimes fubmits to 
defcend from his attention to the vaft con- 
cerns with which he has been intruited, and 
unbends his mind by poetical indulgences, 
A fatirical eulogium, entitled “ The Happi- 
hefs of Fools,” in imitation of Erafmus’s 
Praife of Folly, exhibits flrong marks ef a 
mind eapable of very oppofite purfuits, At 
the age of twenty years he wrote a comedy, 
after the manner of the Femmes Savantes of 
Meliere, which his friends highly applauded, 
but without being able to prevail with him 
to permit its reprefentation. . He entered 
Very young into the office of his uncle 
Monf. Vernet at Paris, and in the courfe of 
a year was found fuMiciently qualified to take 


the dire@tion of the houfe. When he was 
about twenty-five years of age, he became 
known to the Abbe Raynal, who foon dif- 
covered in him thofe great powers of mind 
which promifed to bring about an zra in the 
finances of France. He faw the interefts of 
commerce with the cyes of a politician and a 
philofopher, of which his enquiries into the 
affairs of the Eait-India Company may be ad. 
duced as a proof. Of his early writings we 
may mention his Zloge on Colbert, which ob-. 
tained the prize at the Academy in 17733 
his treatife on the trade of corn, of which 
four editions were printed in the fpace 
of ene month; his collection cf ediés, 
with notes, prefented to the King; his trea- 
tife on the adminiftration of provinces ; and 
his Compte rendu au Rot. Thefe laborious 
works, though fufficient to fill up the time 
of moft men, have not fo entirely occupied 
Mr. Necker as to prevent him from mixing 
in the world, where his deportment has been 
marked with thole traits of politenefs and 
good-breeding which were fo much prized 
by the late Lord Chefterfield. At the time of 
a great {carcity, Geneva, the place of his edu. 
cation, was indebted to him for many bene- 
ficial advices. In 1776 he came to London; 
where he very fpecdily made himfelf matter 
of the theory of the Englifh funds. At the end 
of that year he was named Director of the 
Royal ‘T'reafury in France, and in the year 
after Direéidr-general of the Finances. Res 
moved from this elevated fituation, he pre- 
ferved in his tetreat tlie general eftecm of 
mankind, the nation which he had governed 
adored him for his integrity, and the Minifter 
who futceeded him frequently afked his af- 
fiftance. He conitantly refufed every grati- 
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fication which his Sovereign was defirous of 
makinghim. His houfe was built according 
to his rank and fortune ; but in the midft of 
his wealth he hath preferved in his perfon 
the na a of a fage. 

In 1765, he married Mad. Curchod, 
gauper of the Paftor’ of Craily, in "the 
country of Vaudois. She had joined to a 
learned education given by her father all the 
accomplifhments of her fex. Employed like 
her hufband in the fervice of humanity, fhe 
has contributed very greatly to the reforma- 
tion of the hofpitals. Her hufband, how- 
ever, hath made the beft eulogium on her in 
his Compte rendu au Rot. 

During the time of his retirement he wrote 
a very excellent work on the Importance of 
Religious Opinions, calculated to ftem the 
torrent of infidelity which fo generally pre- 
vails in Europe. “It appears to me,” fays 
he in the introduétion, “ that there are in- 
terefts which may be confidered as patri- 
‘ otic by intelligent and feeling beings; and 
« while the inhabitants of the fame country, 
< and the fubjeéts of the fame prince, em- 
* ploy themfelves diligently in one common 
* plan of detence, the citizens of the world 
* ought to beinceflantly anxious to give every 
new and poffible fupport to thofe exalted 
& opinions on which the true greatnefs of 
& their exiftence is founded; which preferves 
“the imagination from that frightful fpec- 
& tacle of an cxiftence without origin, of ac- 
* tion without liberty, and futurity without 
* hope. Thus after havine, as J think, 
* proved myfelf a citizen of France by my 
* adminiftration, as well as my writings, I 
s wiih to unite myfeli to a fraternity full 
“ more extended, that of the whole human 
“ race: it is thus, without difperfing our 
s fentiments, we may be able, neverthelels, 
“to communicate ourfelves a great way of, 
“ and enlarge in fome meafure the limits ot 
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& our circle: glory be to our thirking faculties, 


“forit! to that fpiritual poriicn of our- 
£s felves which can take in the paft, dart into 
* futurity, and intimately affociate itfelf with 
s¢ the destiny of men of all countries, and of all 
* ages. Without donbt a veilis thrown over 
< she greater part of thofe truths to which 
the 
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“ our curiofity would willingly attain; but 
*thofe which a beneficent God has per- 
“ mitted us to fee, are amply fufficient for 
“ our guide and inftruétion ; and we cannot 
“for a continuance divert our attention 
without a fpecies cf flothful negligence, 
“ and a total indifference to the fuperior in- 
“ terefis of man. How little is every thing 
t indeed when put in competition with thofe 
“ meditations which give to our exiftence a 
“ new extent, and which, in detaching us 
“ from the duit of the earth, fesem to unite 
“ our fouls to an infinity of fpace, and our 
« duration of a day to the eternity of time! 
& Above all, it is for you to determine, who 
“have fenfibility, who feel the want of a 
“ Supreme Being, ‘and who feek to find in 
% Him that fappert fo neceffary to your 
& weaknefs ; that defender, and that affurance, 
& without which painful inquietude wil! be 
“ perpetually tormenting you, and troubling 
“ thofe foft tender affections which conititute 
“ your happineis.” The whole of this ex- 
cellent work deferves a very attentive perufal, 

Of the controverfy between M. Calonne 
and M. Necker we fhall take no notice at 
prefent, as it may poffibly be the objet of a 
future article. Among the advantages which 
the European world is indebted to our ftatef- 
man for, we ought not to forget the pains he 
has taken to introduce foreign plants to our 
climate. Many experiments he has made to 
naturalize the bread-tree brought from Suri- 
nam. The produce of this vegetable may 
hereafter become a very valuable prefent to 
Europe, and future times may have caufe to 
blefs the perfon who introduced it. 

M. Necker is entitled to the thanks of 
every Frenchman for his attention to the 
eanal in Picardy, an enterprize by many fup- 
pofed impracticable. By his perfuafions ar- 
tificers have been fent to different places, 
and the fcheme is now deemed poffible to ba 
executed. The work is again recommenced, 
and is expected to be finifhect in two years. 
When this great work is compleated, the 
communication will be cpen by water from 
Amfterdam to Nantes ; and when the Loire 
is joined to the Saone, as it is propoied, i 
wiil extend to Beaucare, 
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ya HAT, for heaven's fake, have we here? 
"Y Novelty, Sir, novelty. Variety is the 
aordial of Life; and if “ a foolifh extrava- 
gaat (pivit, foil of forms, Gigures, diapes, ob- 
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jects, apprehenfions, motions, revolutions, 
can pleafe you, I am determined you thall be 
pleafed. ; 
This fr aumber, as is ufually the cuftom 
with 
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avith former lucubrators, ought to be, and 
therefore muft be, a fort of Explanatory Pre- 
face tothe reit.—Kntow then, Gentle Reader, 
that fo much is there in me of a true-bora 
Englifhman, as above every thing elfe to give 
the preference to Liberty. —For this and fun- 
dry other weighty reafons, which as it con- 
cerns not thee to know, neither doth it be- 
love me to fpeak, I have made choice of 
the above very comprehenfive, and, Í trutt, 
equally comprebenfible, title of The Hetercc lite, 
thereby allowing that fcope to my imagination, 
which, from the extenfivenefs of its nature, 
it fems inclinable to demand.” The 
extenfivenefs of its nature! ! Good Mr. 
Infidel, bear with me a moment, and if by 
and by I afford you not proof of its exten- 
fivenefs, never place confidence in a coat of 
Joteph’s colour more. Ï may, I think, take 
for granted (which grant I intend making 
ufe of as my foundation-itone) that we are 
in general fo conftituted, as zow and then to 
be foriou:——frequently merry—miore frequently 
mad. This is my conftitution: that “ he has 
ever but fienderly known Jernielf,” has been 
reported of me from my youth up. ‘There is 
alfo implanted within me (to what good and 
laudable purpoie 4 am not aware) a very for- 
- cible tendency to deviation. Now I would 
fain learn what this tendency bodes, Is ita 
mark of genius? I doubt not-—for could ec- 
centricity make a genius, Í had certainly 
been cne long ago—and yet I don’t find that 
any have hitherto worfhipp d meas fuch, or as 
frei Rage mo | Schl edie ly sites a a 
‘that, however, as it may, if the Editor of the 
European Magazine—as all epifodes may 
lawfully be eut owt of a difcourfe, fo I have 
doubly parenthefifed off the following ex- 
tempore one-~((The Huropean Megazine, 
though alimoft as good as itcan be, and in my 
humble opinion much better than for a more 
periodical publication it need to be, has, 
neverthelefs, net arrived to the very pinnacle 
of perfection, The gloricus tak of cxalting 
“ high above all height” is rforved for The 
Heterochte, and The Heteroclite caiy, What 
though the fly Peeper has got the itart—has 
ed No. 1—yet will he not ttocp— 
wil he not hide his diminithed head, whin 
he beholds a Heteroclite immortaliging even 
his Lmmortahxer? when he behalds No. 1, 
23 3 4y 5 ad inflnitun, beaming as they ex- 
pand etcrnal luftre on the Olive of Eurcpe? 
But enough—found not thine own priils— 
blow not thine own trump:t. What thengh 
thy literary knowledge be univerfal! what 
though thou be a proficient in the Puthss, 
the Bathos, the Cutachrejis, the Metonymry, the 
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Synecdoche, the Apoftapefis, &c. &c. &c. down 
to the very Sargon, the Patanomafia, the 
Puny, the Pes é, the Finical—whiat, I fay, 
though thou be converfant with thefe, and 
each of thefe, nay, ten thoufand times ten 
theuland more than thefe,—art thou there- 
fore a prater of thine own perfections? Ra» 
ther take time. Let him be thy truma 
pet.})—-If the Editor cf the European Ma- 
gazine, to whom I am under fome obliga- 
tions for former trifling infertions, but fo 
eaty.is the burden that willingly would J, 
if po ble, increafe thofe obligations—if he 
will for once venture to privilege a Mad- 
man, I in return will be bound either to re- 
ftore fome dear, dear Relatives to their pro- 
per fenies, or, therein failing, perifh in the 
attempt, Whether my requeft be or be not 
granted, a lunar period determines. But 
fhould 1 be fortunate enough to find this Pa- 
per of Patchwork ia the next month’s Maga- 
zine, then 


* Tremble, thou wretch 
“ That haft within thee undivulged crimes 
“ Unwhipt of Juftice!”” 


We muft all do what we can ; and threatening. 
you know, gentlemen, is a pointed property 
of non- performance. 

“ What does the fellow mean by cramming 
y with fuch a farrago of nonfenfe ? — What 

es the fellow mean! Caft thine eye xp- 
ward —behold my Motto—then put your 
gueition. 

Jef however apart: I fhallin my future 
Numbers, as occafion may require, put cr 
every now and then the Dignity of Sericajn:fey 
left a tamihavity of Fiippency in the brain of 
the writer breed a Cauflic oi Contempt in the 

ming of the resder. You mut nut there- 
fore be furpriz’d | you muft not with eye 
uplitted and meuth extended, gape, ftare, and 
ftand a tatuz, if irom a Merry-didrew you 
fuddenly fee rne metamorphofed isto a Di- 
vines from a Divine into a Critic. from a Cri- 
tie into a Poet, and from a “Poet into a mere 
Will o'tb IFslo—irto a Shadow of Shades—- 
into a Nothing at all. 

Having thus, ab d think, fafficiently fore- 
warn'd you what you areto expect, you caite 
not, Ltruft, he in any vaft danger of difap- 
poitment, unlefs you are refo/ved to think 
inore high!y of me than from thesarter ed Spee 
conen exhibited you are authorized to think, 
Here then drop the curtain’ Vis done—-the 
Sun is vanifhed —and, Pager Eapesaticn ! 
remain thou so the dark tul return of 
The Hetevociite again Ee RERS thy Epio és 
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The OLD MAN cf THIRTY, and the YOUNG MAN of EIGHTY YEARS} 


A MORAL TALE. 


YN the reign of the Caliph Haroun Al 

Rafchid, it happened that a rich Emir of 
Yemen had the misfortune, at his return 
from Damafcus, te be attacked by robbers in 
the mountains of Arabia Petrea. The Turks 
were fo uncivil as to maflacre his whole re- 
tinue: they carried off the beautiful women, 
that for the fake of oftentation he had with 
him, and then fled back into the mountains 
with as much hafte as they had approached. , 
Luckily the Emir had fallen into a fwoon at 
the beginning of the fray, fo that the robbers, 
after defpoiling him of his money and 
clothes, left him lying among his attendants, 
without enquiring whether he was dead or 
alive. 

The good Emir, when he came to him- 
felf, made great lamentation on perceiving 
his fituation. He found himfelf among un- 
known mountains, without tents, provi- 
fions, women, eunuchs, cooks or clothes. 
But, in order to underftand the following 
hiftory, it is neceffary that the reader fhould 
have a lively idea of the circumftances of the 
Emir, to obtain which I take the liberty of 
intreating that he will put himfelf for a mo- 
ment in the Emir’s place, and think what 
he would have done on fuch a trying oc- 
cafion, 

Upon due tefieCtion, the Emir found it 

_ was neceffary to refolve on one thing, which, 
for want of practice, feemed to him very 
diftrefling 5 that was, to put his legs in 
motion, and endeavour to find a road cut 
of thofe mountainous defarts. The fan was 
jum about quitting our hemifphere, when, 
with incredibls fatigue, he came to a place 
in the mountains, that Miewed him a vailey 
beautiful beyond the power of imagination 
to conceive. The fight of fome well-built 
houfes among groves of trees made him cx- 
ert the remains of his ftreagth, to arrive be- 
fore the clofe of the day. ‘Lhe way he had 
came, and that he had fill to go, was nox 
fo long as that which a young villager {kips 
ever morning and pigat for a kits of his 
rnittrefs ; but it was a laborious journey for 
the enervated Limbs of gar Emir. 
ped fo often to take breath, that it was 

neare® of the. 


might before he reached rhe 
a rural palace, 
of wor the found of 


honufes. Pits- femti to! 

though. beilt oni 

mufe, and other figns cf gaiety, which bad 
ftreek his car at a dirtance, increafed his 
aftonifi.aent at finding tuca objedts in fuch 
a place. As he bad never read any thing 
dur fairy tales, it came into his head at Arf, 
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that all that had happened to him was en- 
chantment. But his neceffities foon got the 
better of this idea; he knocked at the door, 
and demanded an afylum for that night, 
The fingular contraft of pride and mifery 
that appeared in his demeanour, would per- 
haps have expofed him to a refufal, if the 
inhabitants had not held facred the law of 
fiofpitality. The Emir was conduéted, with 
every mark of friendfhip and cordiality, to 
a little parlour, where he was invited to re- 
pofe himfelf on a fepha, plain indeed, but 
furnifhed with very foft cufhions. A little 
afterwards two young flaves attended him 
to the bath, where they fprinkled him with 
perfumes, and prefented him with clothes 
made in the fimpleft fafhion, but of very 
fine cotton cloth. A female flave, more 
beautiful than any he had ever feen in his 
feragho, entered with a theorbo, and began 
to chant the pleafure they enjoyed at hav- 
ing recvived fo agrecable a gucit. ‘The Emir 
was more at a lofs than ever to know what 
he fhouid think of all this; but the figure 
and voice of the fair {lave made him incline 
to imagine, that fhe was a houri of paradite. 

He was fcarcely drefled, when a domef. 
tic appeared, and made him a fign, without. 
fpeaking, to follow him. The Emir ap- 
proached a great hall elegantly illuminated s, 
as the door opened, there iffued a delightful 
odour GF jafmin, of rofes, and of orange 
fiowers. A number of little tables, round 
which were fophas cf exquifite beauty, were 
fpread with a cloth white as faow. In the 
middie of the hall, there was affembled a 
number of people of beth fexes, who wel- 
comed the Emir with open arms, and who, 
by the noble beauty of their perfons, and 
the lively expreffion of goodnefs and joy 
thrown over their manners, truck him with 
the moft agrecable furprife. A venerable 
old man, with grey hairs, was feated in the 
uppermott place cf the fopha, in an attitude 
indicating the cnjoyment of healthful reft 
after labour. The fire of a great foul fill 
fhone in his animated eyes; eighty years of 
a happy life had marked his brow with but a 
few faint wrinkles, and the colour of health, 
like a rote in autumn, was fill feen on his 
check. “ It is our father,” faid the young 
peopie, as they conducted the Emir to thé 
old man. 

This laf did not offer to rife, but, taking 
the hand cf the Emir, he prefied ic with ho- 
net ircedom, and unaffestedly exprefied the 
joy he flt ak having him for a guelt. How- 

ever, 
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ayer, it muft be owned, that, nctwithftand- 
ing this gracious reception, thcre was fome- 
thing in the firit look which the old man 
caft upon the Emir, that cannot well be de- 
fcribed; fomething between pity and con- 
tempt, forething—in fhort, it was the look 
with which an amateur confiders the muti- 
jated ftatues of a Praxiteles, partaking a 
little of the indignation with which fuch a 
man would eye the Goth that had maime 

them. 

In order to account for this, we muk 
give the reader a {ketch of the character of 
this Emir. He had been, from his youth, a 
rake of the firft fafhion, one of thofe men 
who think they have been created to eat, to 
drink, and to divert themfelves with wo- 
men; and who, in order to recruit them- 
felves after thefe toilfame employments, 
fpend the half of their days and of their 
nights in fleep, from which they awake cn- 
ly to betake themfelves to the iame occupa- 
tions. He was ambitious of being thought 
the ableft difciple of Epicurus, the moft fa- 
voured votary of Bacchus, and the moft va- 
liant hero in thofe teats in which the fpar- 
row and the mole laughed him to fcorn. 
When a man is fo unfortunate as to pofiefs 
the means of gratifying fuch an ambition, 
he is foon obliged to have recourfe to opium 
and other ftimulants to procure falfe appe- 
tices, The Emir, though born witha very ro- 
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buft confiitution, now found himfelf, at thirty. 
years of age, seduced to the neceflity of 
fupplicating the aid of cooks and of quacks, 
whofe inventions never failed to procure 
him an hour of pain for a moment of 
pleafure. 

Fie was furprifed to recover, at the table 
of his old hof, an appetite he liad long loit. 
Two things had contributed to produce this 
effe&t , a faft cf twenty-four hours, and the 
exercife he had been forced to take. He 
thought himfelf feated with the favourites of 
the Prophet. The feat was fimple, but 
cxquifite; there were none of thofe rare but 
poifoned difhes that diftinguith the tables of 
prnees, ‘The Emir could not but confefs 
that the wine feemed as oid as his heft, and 
that the fruits were as delicious as nature 
could produce under the happieft climates. 

is all this enchantment? faid the Erir ta 
himfelf. Who is this old man who pe- 
ferves, with hoary hairs, fo freh a com- 
plexion, and who eats and drinks with as 
much appetite as if he was only entering 
upon life? He could not contain his afto- 
nithment 5 but the agreeabie converfation of 
all but himfeir, with the caly and engaging 
manners with which he was treated, made 
him unable to compofe the different thoughty 
that agitated his mind, 


(Fo be continued. } 


OBSERVATIONS on the ANTIQUITY of CABRD-PLAYING in ENGLAND, 
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[ FROM ARCHÆOLOGIA, VoL. VILI. } 


GINCE the laft paper which I hsd the ho- 
"nour to lay before the Society, giving 
fome account of a picture repre‘enting Lord 
Burleigh with three others playing at cards, 
J have found fome confirmation that thofe 
exhibited in the hand of one of thefe players 
relate to Primero *, becaufe the Sydney pa- 
pers mention + that Queen Elizabeth formed 
a party at this game with the Lord Trea- 
furer, Mr, Secretary, and the Lord North. 

Jam Gnce informed hkewife, that this 
pidiure was purchafed by Mr. Bird of Han- 
over-fquare, 

I proceed to give the beft account I am 
able of the firft introduction of this paftime 
now become fo general. 

The earlic& mention of cards that 1 have 


yet ftumbled upon, is 
tory of the Garter], where he cites the 
following paffage trom the Wardrobe Rolls, 
in the fixth year of Edward the Firft, 3 

« Waltero Sturton ad opus regis ad lus 
dendum ad gquatuor reges VIIIS. V. d, |3 
from which entry Mr. Anitis with fome 
probability conjectures, that playing cards 
were not unknown at the latter end of the 
thirteenth century; and perhaps what T 
fhall add may carry with it fome fmall con- 
firmation of what be thus fuppofes. 

Edward the Firft (when Prince of Wales}. 
ferved nearly five years in Syria, and there- 
fore, whilt military operations were fui- 
pended, muit naturally have wifhed fome, 
fedentary amuferjents. Now the Affiatics 


in Mr. Anftis’s Hif 


* This ancient game is fometimes wrtiten Primera. 


+ Sydney Papers, vol. l. pe 354e 
t Vol. Ul. pe 307: 


{| ‘This entry Rems to haye been communicated to My. Anftis by fome other perfon. 


fcarcly 
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fearcely ever change their cuftoms: and, as 
they play at cards (though in many refpects 
different from ours §) it is net improbable 
that Edward might have been taught the 
game ad guatuor veges, whillt he continued 
fo as in this part of the gobs. 
j-w ever, this article in the wardrobe 

i > is not allowed to allude to playing 
gards, the next writer who mentions the 
more early introduétion of them is P. Mene- 
Aner *, who, from fuch another article in the 
mrivy-purfe expences of the Kings of France, 
fays, that they were provided for Charles the 
Sixth by his limner, atter that king was de- 
prived of his fenfes in1392.—'T he entry is the 
following : * Donng a Jacquemin Cringon- 
€ neur, Peintre, pour trois peux de Cartes, a or 
*¢ et a diverfes couleurs, de plufieurs devites, 
* pour porter vers le dit Seiyncur Roi pour 
“fon abatement, cinquante fix fols Parifis.”’ 

I muft own, that i have fome doubts whe- 
ther this cathy really relates to p/aying cards, 
thoogh it is admitted that trams jeux de cartes 
weuld now fignify three pages of cards. pei 
word 7. jet, however, had anciently a more 
terfive import thar at prefent ; end Womit 
in his Di€honary appties it T a theft of vio- 
dims, jee de violons. I therefore rather con- 
ecive thatthe rots peax de Cartes, in thig ar- 
ticle, means three fets of illuminations upon 
paper; cert originally fignifying no more >. 

HE this be the right interpretation of the 
terms, we fce the reafon why Gringonneur, 
Jemner to Charles VJ. was employed, and 
thefe three fets of iNuminations would enter- 
tain the king during his infanity by their 
varicty, as three fets of wooden prints would 
pow amuse a child better than one ; whit 
onthe otter hand one pack of cards would 
not have been fufficient for a mad king, who 
probably would tear them in piçces upon the 
firft ron of bad luck. 

How this fame king, moreover, was to he 
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taught, or could play a game at catds whilft 
he was out of his ferfes, is not ver y apparent 5 
and the pnyfician who permitted í fuch amure- 
ment to his majefty feems not to have confi». 
dered the iH confequence to his health by 
loffes at play, which fo much inflame the 
patiions. Some ftrefs likewife may be laid 
upon this entry net being followed by ano- 
ther } of money iffued to the winners, 2s 
there feems to be littie doubt but that his 
Majefty inthis {tate of mind muit havebeen, 
in modern terms, a pigvoa to his hawks of 
courtiers. 

Another obfervation to be made upon 
this entry is, that the year 1392 capnot ke 
juitly fixed T as ths date of this inven- 
tion 5 for though Charies the Sixth loft his 
ferfes at that time, yet he lived thirty years 
afterward; fo it will not be fair to fuppefe 
thele cards were made the firft year of his 
phrenty, but co take the middle year of thefe 
thirty, which would bring it to r407. At 
that time, indeed, this amufement deems to 
have become mere general, as in 1426 || no 
pè fon was porimitred to have in their houfe 
“tabhiers, cfchiguiers, guartes,” &c. which 
lait word Iconclude to be the fame with 
cartes or cards $. 

It fems moreover te afford a ftrong pre~ 
fumption againft Mr. Anftis’s explanation 
of the game ad guaruor veges (known to our 
Edward the Firit), that cards are not al- 
luded to by fuch an article in the warde 
robe rolls, becaute we hear nothing about 
them, either in Rymer’s Foedera, or our fta- 
tute book, tili towards the latter end of the 
reign of Henry VIII sj. 

This fort af amutement, however, was 
not unknown to the court at leaft of Hen- 
ry, Vil. forsimthe year, 1502, when the 
daughter of that king was married to Jame 
the Fourth cf Scotland, fhe played at cards 
foon after her arrival at Edinburgh ##. 


(To be continued. } 


È 
“e and number of fyits,”” 


& “ For their paftimes within docrs they have cards differing from ours in the figures 
Pietro della Valle. 


Nielbur (in his Travels) alfo mentions the ufe of Chinefe cards, p. 13g, and fays, that 


the Arabians call this amufement Lab-el-kamer. 


* Bibliotheque Inflruddive et Curicufe. 


F Paper alio in che fourteenth century was a modern 
Mi Orde, hath larely favoyre 


} Cur worthy member, 


We haye chefs likewife trom the Afiatics, 


invention. 
d mz with the perufal of Henry 


the Seventh’s private expences, by which it appears that moncy was ifued at three feveral 


tines for his loffes at cards. 


{ Monftrelet in anno—Meneftrier is alfo queted for a fynod held at Langres, by which 
the clergy are forbid the ufe of cards fo early as 14.04. 


4 Ludus chartaceus guartarun feu chartarum. 


Junius in Etymologico, 


4 Whit Lam cor: etting this page for the prefs, Mr. Nichols (printer to the Society} 


Rath referred me to 4 Edw, | 


rard amongit feveral other articles which are not to be imported. 


IV. Ret. Parl. Membr. Vi. where plsyinzge cardes are enume- 


In 1540, Henry Vili, 


grants the office cultodis /udorum in Calefia, amongit which games cards are enumerated, 


Bymer i in anno. 


They are firft forbid in Scotiand by an act only of James the 5 
of Leiand’s Colicctanga; p. 284, 
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Vise Į commenced this paper, I had 
Y therein the amafement of a particular 
friond very much at heart; but fince that 
period, the relentlefs executioner of fate hath 
deftroyed my mot pleafing expectations and 
flattering profpedls by cutting the thread of 
her valuable life. At the commencement cf 
one week {was happy, for the was well and 
lively ; ere the clofe of the next, miery had 
fhed over xy foul its moft baneful inSucnee, 
for Me was dead. 

My readers wil! therefore readily pardon 
me when they are informed, that for tome 
time they are to expeét nothing but ferious 
difguifitions. Such a deep fhadow of di- 
ftrefs as that which beclouds my mind, can- 
not be fuddenly diffipated: that muft be the 
gradual work of tardy time. 

I am in hopes, however, that even the me- 
lancholy reveries ofta child of forrow will 
prove a little amufing, if not otherwife bene- 
ficial, both to them and to myfeli. 

The Greek motto which ftands at the 
head of this paper, contains a very important 
and ftriking truth : 

-—Our youthful time is fhort, 

As when the fun is fpread upon the earth. 


The metaphor is certainly the moft proper 
and elegant that could have heen conceived. 
Though the glorious beams of the fountain 
of light and heat diffufe general beauty and 
pleafure around, refrefhing both animal and 
vegetable nature, yet it is but a very few thort 
hours and we fhal! experience a total altera- 
tion. Soon doth the ruler of day defeend 
to beftow his all-cheering benefits upon the 
inhabitants of the other hemifphere, leaving 
this, for a time, to torpid filence and folitary 
darknefs. 

‘Thus is it with human life! Though we 
wanton fora little while amid the funthine 
of youthful health and profperity s yet the 
fhadows of evening increafe rapidly upon us, 
wherein we muft fuffer many chilling colds 
and unwholefome dews, hefides patting thro’ 
feveral tedious hours of black indifference, 
without any profpect of the gaieties of youth 
ever returning upon us. When old age 
pours its fhow upon our heads, freezes the 
bleod in our veins, and bends our whole 
frame towards our primitive duit, we look 
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back upon the days of youthful delight wich 
pain, and tacitly biame the conduét of him 
who ordained them to be fo fhort. And the 
caufe is obvious ; for continually in our pro- 
greffion towards this period, Iope prefence-t 
fome charming profpet before us, and flatter- 
ed us, that when we arrived there we fiould 
macet with much greater happiness than any 
we had yet cxporicnced, But when, after a 
contant fuccefion of hopes and difuppoint- 
ments, we reach the advanced poit of morta- 
lity, this pleafing deceiver leaves us, darka: s 
rofts on ths future, and cur minds now ex- 
pericnce various contrary agitations. We 
fhrink a few feps fron the precipice to 
which we are arrived, and look back with 
anxious recolle@ion on the country we have 
journcyed through, When we fee the fun- 
beams gilding tho far diftant hills behind, 
and reflection tells us that the people there 
are dancing with chearful glee, as we were 
wont to do, the figh of uneafinefs involum- 
tarily breaks forth from our hearts, the gër 
of painful recoll:€tion Reals down our cheeks, 
and we with to be young again. 

But this is not all the vanity of Lfe implied 
in the metaphor we are confidering. 

When the young day breaks forth from the 
eaftern fhies, the morning may be beautifully 
ferene, the rifing of the fun delightfully glo- 
rious, fo as to promife many long hours cf 
pleafure, and in the profoe@t thereof we form 
many grand fcliemes of bufinefs or amufe- 
ment ;.yet on a fudden the atmofphere may 
be filled with black and heavy clouds, and 
the fun not be fecn again during the whole 
day. 

So when the new-born infant bleffts his 
parents hearts with the moft pleafing fenfa- 
tions andagreeable hopes, they look forwards 
into future life, and behold this their darling 
meafuring over a large extent of time with 
honour, virtue, and profperity attending his 
fteps : they contemplate alfo the fond idea 
of grand-chiidrea crowding around their aged 
knees, learning the lefons of wifdom and 
experience from their lips, and foothing by 
innumerable kind a@ions and tender ex- 
preffions the pains of decaying mortality, 
They flatter themfelves, that they hall fnk 
peaceably into the arms of friendly death, 
amid the weeping circle of virtuous and nu- 
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merous defcendants. But how foon do all 
the agreeable profpeéts vaniih, by the death 
of the dear foundation on which they were 
ereéted. No fooner doth the little vifitant 
enter upon the itage, and juft remain long 
enough to excite the ftrongeft defires and ex- 
peétations, but it Suddenly difappears, and 
Jeaves us in a furrowful furpriie. 

But Mould the refplencdent orb delight us 
for fome hours, and arrive nearly to the me- 
ridian of his glory, and in the enjoyment of 
which all our paffions and faculties are 
perhaps deeply engaged, yet fo uncertain is 
the fate of the air, that we are not fure of 
one hour’s continuance of fair weather. 

So, though we fhould form to curfelves 
as many and as grcat defigns as we will, and 
labour intenfely in the execution of them ; 
induige the gaicty of our hearts; wanton in 
all the delights the youthful feafon affords, 
and build many magnificent and pleafant 
hopes on the affurance of lengthening out 
cur lives to the extremeft verge of human 
mortality ; yet we build upon the weakest of 
ail foundations : for even the coming mo- 
ment is not eurs, and probably never may, 
fo precarious is the life of man. The feeds 
cf death are fown at our nativity ; they may 
lig dormant for a confiderable time, or they 
may perhaps grow up very gradually, and 
fuffer us to reach the period of extreme old 
age, ere they fpread their fatal influence upon 
us. It is as likely, however, that an oppar- 
tunity may be made for them to fhoot up 
and deftroy us inftantaneoufiy. 

Thus was it with the lively, the beautiful, 
the virtuous and ingenicus Ophelia / She was 
jeft entered upon her twenty-third year, a 
time of life when we indulge the warmeit 
hopes and mof delightful expeCtations ; the 
tidal current of life runs high in our veins, 
and our hearts indulge a thoufand gay 
thoughts and innumerable pleafing {cheines, 
The fouls of Ophelia’s parents were bound 
up in their lovely daughter, and fhe loved 
them with the pureft affection. How many 
fond ideas did they entertain of her future 
lfe! They thought to have feen themfelves 
mnultiplicd in the beautiful branches which 
thould ifue from their favourite fcyon ! 
They were delighted to abferve how univer- 
fally fhe was beloved ; for fo fweetly bene- 
ficent was her temper, and mildly affabie her 
behaviour, that every perfon who knew her 
was her friend ; even her female companiors 
peheld her with delight, and the men with 
admiration. 

But though fhe was fweetly condefcending 
unto all, yet the had fuch an exquifite judge- 
ment, that fhe knew who were worthy of 
her friend/bip; and them fhe bleffed. Did 
any farrow alight upon their manfiens, fhe 

ran to fhare it, to mingle her teays with 
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theirs, and to pour the friendly balm into 
their wounded hearts. Or did the voice of 
joy diffufe itfeif, fhe would haften, with 
eager delight, to partake of and to heighten it. 
No tincture of envy entered her breaft; her 
friends forrows were truly her forrows, and 
her friends joys were indeed her joys. 

The elegance of her language, when fhe 
vouchfafed to fet pen to paper, could only 
be equalled by the elevated purity of her fen- 
timents ; and when the could be brought to 
give her opinion, either of mankind or of 
books, the profoundeft fon of reafon could 
not have withheld his acguiefcence. 

But what raifed her charaéter to the highett 
degree of huiman perfection, was the goodnefs 
of her heart. Her ideas of decorum, virtue, 
and behaviour, were fo retinedly pure, that 
fhe would have awed the vileit libertine into 
temporary virtue. but at the fame time that 
fhe was thus far removed even from the fha- 
dow of vice, fhe hac not the leaft part of that 
ridiculous prudery which, while it fems to. 
fecrete a woman clofeit from cenfure, gene- 
rally attracts, and that oftentimes juftly, the 
greater fufpicion upon her. But Ophelia 
was open, and entirely free from all affecta- 
tion of cifguife, for fhe needed none. Reli- 
gious enthufiafm is quite natural to the fair 
fex, and is indeed an evidence of the tender- 
nefs of the:r hearts : a flight tint of it, there. 
fore, is generally to be found in a woman of 
exquifite fenfibility ; but Ophelia, though 
fhe had the pureft ideas of pradtical religion, 
took care to build them upon the broad and 
folid bafis of reafon. She faw the Chriftian 
revelation in all its glorious beauty ;—the 
current ftream of it, sve, was congenial unto 
her own foul ; fhe imbibed the full force of 
that amiable principle; and while the was 
enamour’d with, fhe took effectual care to 
practife, the morality of the gofpel. My 
“ views of the Deity and his benevolence in 
“ the future world,” faid fhe to me in one of 
our many delightful and improving converfa+ 
tions which I fhall never, I hope, forget, “are 
& not bounded by the prefent dark appearance 
of things: I can look into the immortal 
< fcene with the delight of a mind confcious 
& of its integrity, and animated by the af- 
S¢ furance that the mercy of the Almighty ex- 
& tends to all his works, and endureth for 
s ever!—Let ignorant and bigotted catha- 
« fiafis endeavour to cloud the mind with 
“ frightful darknefs, and to fcare it with ri- 
‘¢ diculous chimeras, as though they were 
“ the arbiters of future blifs or woe; Iam 
“ thoroughly fenfible, that He wha alone 
“ poffefeth the power of life and death, will 
“ not be delighted in the mifery of feeble 
“ and erring creatures; and I reft affured, 
“ that our friend/hip and love will be per- 
4 fected in glory hereafter.” 

When 
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When we add, that to fuch bright mental 
powers fhe joined an elegance of form, and 
an afiemblage of the moft lovely perfonal 
graces, the lofs of fo accomplithed a mortal, 
fo valuable a friend, muit be a ftroke ex- 
ceedingly acute, and painfully felt. To us 
who furvive, her death is indeed an irre- 
tricevable and unfpeakabic misfortune; but 
to lier it is an ineftimable and unfpeakable 
gain. 

While drop this tribute of refpe& to thy 
memory, accompanied with the flowing 
tears which refult from a recollection of thy 
virtues, I will at the fame time endeavour to 
trace thee, dear Ophelia, unto thy native 
fkies.—Kindred angels attended compaf- 
fionatgly around thy dying bed, and while 
we beheld the powers of life inking within 
thee, with dreadful anxiety,—they contem- 
plated the fcene with pleafure, as confcious 
that they fhould have thy fweet fociety all to 
themfelves. And when thy fpirit was loofen- 
ed entirely from its prifoning clay, they 
eagerly took thee under their convoy, and 
bore thee off from this diftrefsful fcene, on 
their gentle wings, to the portals of the hea- 
venly city: there they introduced thee to thy 
parent Gop, unto whem thy melodious voice 
inftaztly poured forth the effufions of love 
and gratitude, for fo great a favour as an 
early immortality. But may I not fuppofe 
that thou ftill retaineft thy /ove and thy 
Jriendjhip for thy yet mortal friends, although 
thou art taken from us to the glorious fo- 
ciety of worthier beings? —Yes 5 thou re- 
ficeft upon many tender fcenes and actions 
with p!cafure, and as thou always wert wont, 
fo now thou doft, pity and pray for us. 

A few fieps more, and a thort time longer, 
will bring us alfo to the fame degree of glory 
and perfection. Walking in the fame path 
of virtue, and favoured with the fame divine 
mercy, we fhall fhare at length thy /ove and 
Srienafuip, and rejoice in thy fweet fociety 
through the countiefs ages of an eternity of 
increafing happinefs. 
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Tf, in the feafon of affiiftion for the lofs 
of virtuous friends, we could be thus brought 
to look forwards to the approaching period 
of meeting them, inftead of being fwallowed 
up in a ufelefs and even finful flood of grict, 
joy would beam upon cur fouls a ray of the 
moit extatic comfort; and the greater our 
love for the deceafed was, fo much greater 
would be our pieafure on looking towards 
the happy feafon. 

The Chriftian religion commands us to 
weep as though we wept not; that is, while we 
indulge the natural forrows ofour hearts, not 


‘to weep or mourn as though we defpaired of 


ever enjoying the company of our friends 
again, or expected no feafon cf comfort. 
* While, therefore,” as the Apoftle fays, “we 
“ look not at the things which are feen, bu: 
* at the things which are net feen ; for the 
“ things which are feen are temporal, but the 
“ things which are not icen are eternal: for 
“ our light affiation which is but for a mo- 
“ ment worketh out for us a far more cx- 
“ ceeding and eternal weight cf glory :” 
let the young and the lively learn from 
this, and from various other inftances, the 
vanity of life; and, confidering how foon it 
may be ended with them for ever, contemn 
the fcllies and vicious pleafures of fleeting 
fenfé.—Thefe will not, they cannot, fmooth 
the couch of eld age, cafe the aching heed, 
or animate the wounded heart, when lying 
on our lat bed. If virtuous reficétion doth 
not then infpire us with cheering hope, death 
will indeed be a dreadful ftroke not only to 
ourfelves, but to our furviving friends. —Scon 
fhall the wintry feafon of life overtake us. or 
the barbed arrow of relentiefs death fend us 
into eternity. In either cafe, therefore, it be~ 
hoveth us, above all things, to confider our 
ways, and to prepare for futnrity. “ Re- 
** member thy Creator in che days of thy 
“ youth, while the evil days come not, nor 
“ the years draw nigh when thou fhalt fay, 
“© Thave no pleafure in them.” 


To the EDITOR of thee EUROPEAN MAGAZINE, 


peer 


li BEG leave to return yow my thanks for 

the infertion of a letter which I fcribbled 
Over in my rooms at Oxford. I will own 
that my mind felt a pleafing gratification 
When I faw my (otherwife perifhable) com- 
Modities preferved in oneof the moft inflruc- 
tive Monthly Mifcellanies this age has pro- 
duced. 

But to proceed. As in my laft I gave you 
fome account of three juvenile productions, 
I will in this alfo inform you of one, and en- 
deavour to obviate the few obje@ions that 
have been made againft it. 


You may remember that I afferted, from 
pretty good authority, that the Wetminfters 
had itin agitation to bring out a work fimilar 
to the Microcofm ; and ina note you added, 
that in the intermediate fpace between the 
writing and infertion of my letter my infor- 
mation had proved true, and that the ‘Irifier 
was the name of the work, Well, Sir, I 
have read it as far as it has proceeded, and 
my expectation was, more than anfwered, 
There is a variety in it both with regard to 
ftyle and fubje&, chat will make it a formidable 
rival of Gregory Griffin, Timothy Touche 

iz ftone 
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{tone (for that is the affumed name of the 
author) touches the foibles of the day with 
humour, irony, and fometimes with feriouf- 
nefs. His poetry, of which there is abun- 
cence, though not too much, is Hegant and 
eafy. But I ara afraid a tefimony of my 
approbation may by fome of your readers be 
comitrucd into interefted panegyric ; EF will 
acrefore hop myff from fo invidious a taf 
and procecd to the more dificult one, that ef 
obviating the cbjeCiiens that have been fng- 
geed by many agai inf 3 youths oak eng 
their raw thoughts and langi one, open to the 
foverity of malicious, end the ridicule cf 
witty ies Tut Grit I fali lay down 
thusuerioniuwihtentnoved y a i Gacamcentro- 
vert, that raere purlication neither melicrates 
arzenitog Works 


or debafes~ the intriniic any 
Mexi T give it as my opinion, that the Eftivs 
whigh are publ fned bs the Weftminiters are 
attenced withthe fame labour, perhaps more, 
than their Engli fh i chocl-exerciies ;. fuch as 
meg declamati +4 set) MIO MSh Sing tie 
Vole ‘wiollasiomszre univertally acknow- 
ddecedg where then iil Wwe 
ee objectoy anfvers, We fpeak mot 
azant the compel ofition, bet publication. 
Bat fuch objethion if E minutely cxamincd wil 
fell Govthescround®) ar'can be Weunded: only 
on the E ral that publ cation wouid 
xcite malice or derifion. If we cenfuit Mrs. 
Piozzi, wore knowledge of the werld every 
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JOHN SHEBBEARE was born at Bide- 
f ford, a confiderabie fta- -port and corpo- 
Ucn town in Devonihire, in the year 1709, 
her was an attorney, but having {mall 
practice and little fortune he carried on alfo 


the: ou a eke iga coumtactor., te had fouy 
chikires, two fons end two daughters. Of 


the fons, John, the fubject of cur (prefeat 
memoir was the eldeit. The other fon was 
caledeicuand, and catiely the «events jof 
his brother in difpefition; he was bred to 
the fea, and died young. 

John received oe e rudiments of his edu- 
cation under the father of the Pau Mr. 
Beryn D enpi E Philofophi cal LeSturer at 


Eriftoel 5 and oe theres he was removed 
to the Pree-grammar Scheel of the town 
then conduded by the learned Mr. Z EEE 


Mudge (author of an Ei ie for a new Vér- 
Lon of the Pfahms, anda veélume.of excel- 
jint Sermons), afterwards Re&cr of St. An- 
dee in Plymouth. It has eftentimes been 
remarked, that the future life cf a man may 
Ee Hear Yok eucficd at from his pverile cha- 


rater, “hus Sh bbeare, while a ficol-boy, 


walls ae 
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one mutt confels to be-confiderable, we thal 
find her opinion to be, “ that the world is 
“ not guiity of much genersl harflinefs, nor 
& inclined to give pain which it dees not 
& perecive to have deferved’’ And furely 
every one muft allow, that the exertion of 
juvenile talents avifes from pure intentions, 
and is more praife-worthy than deferving of 
confure. As to the conduc: of thofe who 
form an exception to Mrs, Piozzi’s remark, 
who delight in the prepegction cf fcandal and 
falfehood, no fenGibie perfon can exprefs 
much folicitude.. Here again, perhaps, the 
objecior may thift his ground and fay, that 
too early efforts will fpoil a ftyls in writing 
which otherwife might have been good, 
Notwithfianding the abfurdity of fuch ob- 
I have often heard it urged. It al- 
ways puts mein mind cf the good ald wo- 
man who defired her fon not to bathe tili he 

could fwim. Eut ict me afk two queiiions. 
Does notthis ebjecticn cxtend no leis to En- 


jection, 


sith fehocl-exercifes than the fubject in 
Guti ion à Or are the es to be hurried 


over witli the greateit carelefinefs, 
expreffien may be tco ho or the Ryle 
forced ? The enly reafonable anfwer to thee 
gueltions will thew the futility and emptincts 
of the 
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gave the firenecft indications of his future 
ein mifanthropy and Uterature, by 
the remiarkeole tenaciGuines of his maro- 
ry, ead the reacdiccis cf 5 wit, and no ifs 
fo by the naisi cf rats ee ofition ; ee 
Bae ae 
ens, while 
gonerziy d gi ifed ior his malicious i un- 
gratezul nper Tois maay eatiy bo De- 
lieved when it is faid, that he formed rot 
one coanecren, either at fchoo! or after= 
wares, vy perfon in the way of friend- 
fiip cme ha young Barber ef an aban- 
doned ¢ jaracier, but whole foul was per- 
sual to that of Shebbeare’s. 
fiicenth or fixtcenth year of luis 
arocheae apprentice to a very 
eninent anil worthy Surgeon in the town ; 
in which fituation he aceuired a LA cera 
alke sents oF medical ORS and I 
that he particulariy excelled in 
Soen, after his being 
appienticed his father diced; and left his fa- 
E in_exceM@ve poor circumitancess — but 
through fiends his widow was en- 
abled 
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abled -to carry on the cornfaGtoring bufiners 
for fome years, till that at length failing, 
the was removed to the King’s Bench pri- 
fon, where I believe fhe died. One fitter 
alfo died in Londsn, and the other was lcft 
at Bideford, where ihe died in very extreme 
poverty. ‘To return to John Shebbeare. Al- 
though he had the beft of matiers, and one 
whofe character was pe are itfelf, yet 
this his apprentice was always lampooning 
him in fuch a manner as, while it fhewed 
the bafenefs of his fpirit, evidenced the 
quicknefs of his mind; and he generally 
difperfed his fquibs fo flyly, that though 
every body was confcious of his being the 
author, no one could pofitively fix the 
cuarge upon him. 

No one could offend young Shebbeare 
with impunity, for which reafon almoft 
every perfon avoided his acquaintance, as 
we would avoid the careffing an , adder, 

The chief marks, however, of the arrows of 
his wit, were the gentlemen of the corpora- 
tion: one or other, and femetimes all of 
tben, were almot conftantly expofed in a 
libel upon the public pofts and corners of 
tie Areets. Bet though the wifer part of 
them only laughed at thefe harralefs trifles, 
yct fome were more irritable, and many a 
profecution was commenced againft, but 
not one could fix itfelf upon him, fo art- 
Sully had he contrived to conceal himfelf. 
He was alfo feveral times fuamnened to ap- 
pear at the fefions, for during to {peak and 
write irrcverenily cf the worfhipful magii- 
trates ; but the laugh was always cn the tide 
of Shebbeare, nor could they ever come at 
his back, fo clofely had he fitted on his ar- 
mour, with the whip of autherity. 

When. hewas out of bis tune he fet up 
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trade for himfelf, and thea fhewed a tafte for 
chemiftry ; and fcon after he married a very 
agreeable and amiable young woman of the 
town, of no fortune, but of a genteel fa- 
mily. I have been particularly intimate in 
the boufe where he refided, and have feen 
many curicus lines on the glafs-panes in the 
windows, of which I can only fay, they 
had every tendency except what was good. 
I remember one thing which I regarded as a 
curiofity; he had drawn upon one of the 
largeit panes, with a diamond, a profpeét 
of the oppofite country ; and it was indeed 
a very accurate landfcape, in a very peculiar 
file. 

Whether it was owing to the caufes be- 
fore-mentioned, the corrofive difpofition of 
his mind, and his turn for the worft fpecies 
of fatire, which therefore deprived him of 
friends, or whether he fpent too much in 
chemical experiments, and thought of dif- 
covering the grand arcanum to make gold ad 
libitum ; whatever was the caufe, he could 
not make it convenient to dweil any longer 
at Bideford: fo about the year 1736 he re- 
moved to Briol, and entered into partner- 
fhip with a chemift there, and from the 
tinie of his departure never once re-fet his 
foot within his native town; and this is as 
certain, that no one lamented his departure, 
nor wifhed his return. 

The remaining paffages of his life, the 
public are already in poffeffion of; and, 
undoubtedly, from the whole we may ga- 
ther this important and inftru@ive truth, 
“That mental! talents, however great, yet if 
“ they are not employed for the benefit of 
“ our fellow-creatures, are indeed a curfe 
& and not a bleffing unto their pofefior.” 


ORIGINAL LETTER from Pr. COLSON to Mr. WILLIAM MACE. 


[ NEVER BEFORE, PRINTED. ] 


PEAR SIR, Recher, Feo. 1725-6. 
Was HAT part of the world-this may find 
you ing or whether st will find you or 

no, i am altogether uncertain; but this I 
hepe, that if it fhouid ever eeme to your 
hands, it will find ycu in geod health, and 
enjoying yourfelf. Mr. Paul has promifed 
me to-forward this to you, who is well, and 
fends his fervice to you. Eut this is not to 
be a letter of pure ceremony, or only to cn- 
quire after your learn; fer you know 1 am 
not ufed to dealin iuch, no more than you 
yourfelf. Dut the cecaiicn of it is to ac- 
quaint you, that myfelf, together with ycur 
friends Dr. Shaw and Mr. Chambers, have 
engaged ourfelves to go on with that, do- 
Ggn that you and i kad begun, of tranfla- 


ting and digefting the Memoirs of the Aca- 
derny. This we were in a manner forced 
upon at this time, or otherwife it would 
have been takcn out of our hands; and I 
was loth that the pains that you and i have 
already taken in it fhould be quite loft. I 
think we have made a pretty gcod bargain 
with the bookfeller, and now we are going 
on vigoroufly; therefore this is chiefly to 


“defire you, that if you can find any leifure 


from your other bufinefs (as I hope ycu 
may), you would fometimes-divert yourfelf 
with tranflating feme cf the mathematical 
pieces which you have moft inclination to, 
to be tranfmitted to us as opportunity of- 
furs. The books you may eafily get any 

where, 
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where, and if you complete your collection 
which ends with 1715, you will have vo- 
lumes enough to exercife yourfelf, without 
any danger of interfering with us; for which 
reafon we will not at prefent meddle with 
any beyond that year. 

Thus far I had writ in the country, but 
muft date the reft of my Ictter from Lon- 
don, where I am at prefent. I came hither 
chiefly to know how our friends were going 
on with the work, and to difpatch this let- 
ter to you. Dr. Shaw is finifhing his tran- 
flation of Boerhaave’s Chemiftry, and then 
he intends to apply to the work with vigour. 
He has juft publifhed his New Practice of 
Phyfic. Mr. Chambers is likewife finithing 
his Cyclopedia, or DiCtionary of Arts and 
Sciences, and then he immediately betakes 
himfelf to this; fo that you and I have got 
the ftart of "em yet, and I hope we may 
keep it. The bookfeliers we have agreed 
with are, Innys, Ofborn, Senex, Batley ; 
and the terms are, that we are to have a 
guinca per printed fheet, and likewife to be 
partners with the bookfellers : that is, when 
copy-money and other charges are defrayed, 
the refidue (and all future editions) is to be 
in partnerfhip į one moiety to us, viz. your- 
felf, Dr. Shaw, Mr. Chambers, and myfelf, 
andthe other moiety to the bookfellers ; which 
I cannot but think are very advantageous 
terms for us, and fuch as may induce us to 
do our beit for making the work complete. 
We have affigned each of us our province ; 
you andI are to have the mathematical 
part, Dr. Shaw the medicinal and arts rela- 
ting thereto, Mr. Chambers the natural 
philofophy ; but with this provifo, that when 
any one has finifhed his own part, he may 
affit in fuch part as is moft behind. I 
have been with Mr. Barker and Dr. Defagu- 
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liers fince I came to town, to enquire if 
they had made any progrefs in the under- 
taking ; but I found neither of them had 
done any thing, nor did they care to be con- 
cerned. I borrowed of them the volumes 
in their cuftody of the books we bought 
formerly, and I have bought the reft, fo 
that now IT have an entire fet of the quarto 
edition, and I have lent Dr, Shaw your fet. 
Mr. Juneau is {till abroad, and I believe he 
has done nothing lately in it. Pray let us 
have your fentiments upon this matter with 
what fpeed you can, and if you refolve to 
go on (as I hope you will) we fhall all pro- 
ceed with the greater alacrity and vigour. 

I have but little news to tell you. Pre- 
parations are making here as if we fhould 
have a war, but where it will fall we are all 
in the dark. The confideration of a new 
bridge over the Thames is again refumed, 
and it feems to be determined, that there 
fhall be one fomewhere near Putney. A 
new edition of Sir I, Newton’s Principia is 
juft finifhed, and Dr. Pemberton is about 
giving a popular account of Sir I. N.’s phi- 
lofophy, which has the entire approbation 
of the Knight himfelf, fo that I doubt not 
but it will be a good piece. Here are many 
geod books lately publifhed, and others upon 
the ftocks ; but I want the neceffary infor- 
mation to give you any particular account. 

Next to your coming home quickly your- 
felf (which I could wifh very much) it 
would be very acceptable to me and ail your 
friends to hear from you quickly, and efpe- 
Cially to hear of your good health. 


Tam, Sir, with all refpect, 


Your fincere friend 
and humble fervant, 


J. COLSON. 


To the EDITOR of the EUROPEAN MAGAZINE. 


SLB; 
YT isa fwbject of regret to many perfons 
H who have a turn for grave and fober re- 
fieftion, that the modern difcoveries and 
improvements in various arts and fciences, 
have introduced a degree of mechanical fa- 
cility in moft of the operations of life, that 
proves highly injurious to the exercife of 
our immediate perfenal faculties, and to the 
ready application of thofe ñmpie expedients 
and refourecs which, in every exigency, 
Nature fo indulgently fuggefts to us. To 
fuch, however, it muft have afforded plea- 
fure to perufe, in fome cf the regifters of 
literature for the laft month, an acccunt 
given of a French traveller, M. Vaillant, 
whole journey into the interior parts of 


Africa, from the Cape of Good Hope, is 
faid to have enriched the world of fcience 
with many new and valuable obfervations. 
Taking the children of Nature for his guides, 
he appears to have fubmitted his imperfect 
reafon to their fuperior ipftiné, and to have 
negleéted, becaufe he defpifed, thofe artifi- 
cial aids by which his cotemporary voyagers. 
have affected to give precifion to their dif- 
coveries, but which affuredly tend to em- 
barrafs the narrative, to weaken the intereft, 
and to deftroy the pi€turefque effe&t of their 
feveral voyages and travels. 

« This gentleman” (fays the tranflation 
from a Paris Journal) “ departed from the 
Cape.—In his fuite he had feveral dogs, a 

cock, 
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cock, and an ape.—The cock was intended 
to fupply the place of a time-Keeper, as his 
watch. might probably be deranged. The 
ape was defigned as his tafter of thoie fruits 
and articles of food with which he was un- 
acquainted.—Both thefe animals were un- 
confined. The cock followed in order to 
procure fubjfittence during the whole of the 
route; while the ape, to reft himfelf, fome- 
times mounted upon the back of one of the 
large dogs, with whom he lived on excel- 
lent terms.” How charming the groupe! 
The moft prejudiced ftickler for modern 
philofophy muft allow, that the fimplicity 
of fuch expedients is no lefs remarkable 
than their ingenuity. This is employing 
the agency of machines, whofe motions re- 
quire no weights to accelerate them, and 
whofe fprings and balances are not regulated 
by the clumfy and erring hand of art. How 
fatisfaGtory muft it have proved to our tra- 
veller in the favage wilds of Caffraria, to 
acquire information of the break of day 
without the trouble of an obfervation, and 
to receive his vi@tuals from the difcrimina- 
ting maw of a fon of the woods, whofe he- 
reditary inftinét, it would feem, was not to 
be done away by the corrupt habits of do- 
meftication. I entertain no doubt but that 
a perfon of M. V.’s turn of mind muft have 
devifed many other modes of cbtaining the 
knowledge, and providing the accommoda- 
tions his fituation might occafionally re- 
quire, equally natural and happy with thofe 
above defcribed ; but as he has omitted to 
favour the world with fo interefting a de- 
tail, I fhall humbly venture to give a few 
pradtical hints that occur to me, fer the ufe 
of future adventurers in wild unchriitian 
countries, whether lying within the tropics, 
or beyond the polar circles. 

It being nearly of as much importance to 
mark the period of the evening as of the 
morning twilight, and to be conicious of the 
dufk as of the dawn, I would recommend it 
to every traveller to take in his fuite, befide 
the cock, an owl, or at leaft a bat, the viva- 
city of whofe motions at that feafon of ob- 
{curity (when the figures on the dial-plate of 
a watch are no longer difcernikle), would 
intimate to him that the hour or repofe drew 
nigh. Ifindeed we prefume him an atten- 
tive obferver, he would already have inferred 
from the clofing up of certain flowers, that 
his eye-lids muft foon experience a Gmilar 
efeét. As travellers who go fwaight forwards 
are faid to proceed in one or other of the 
points of the compafs (though, by the bye, 
many good journies have been performed by 
thofe who never faw a compafs), it may be 
thought ufeful to learn to diitinguifh the dif- 
ferent. quarters of the heavens; and, for this 
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purpofe, what magnetic needle is comparable 
to Nature’s inftrument, the fun-flower or 
tournefol, which always direéts its golden 
face towards the fplendid objeé& of its idola- 
try ? I fhould blufh for my reader if I 
thought it neceffary to add, that the fun, at 
noon-day, muft he either dire@tly North or 
South, according as the perfon is fituated to 
the Southward or Northward of his diurnal 
courfe, and confequently that the intermediate 
points may be deduced by a very eafy calcu- 
lation. To determine from what quarter the 
wind at any time blows, I know nothing 
more convenient than a paper-kite, which 
uniformly obeys the impulfe of the gale ; but 
as this favours tco much of art, I hefitate to 
recommend it, and would rather be guided 
by the flight of birds which, I have been 
affured by men of profound obfervation, is 
always in a dire@ion oppofite to, and never 
with, the current of air. Some vifible fign 
of this fort muft be allowed to be neceffary, 
as no human creature was ever fuppofed to fee 
the wind itfelf. As for weathercocks, their 
uncertainty is proverbial. Pigsand ducks, it is 
well Known, are vociferous in their progno- 
ftics of, or clamours for, rain; and therefore 
its difagreeable effeéts may be always guarded 
againit by attenticn to them. Amphibious 
animals might be rendered ufeful in afcer- 
taining the exiftence of unfordable rivers, 
which fometimes unexpectedly interrupt the 
traveller in his courfe. Such companions as 
thefe would never be out of their element. 
Some ufeful leffons refpeéting the right and 
the manner of attacking the timid and de- 
fencelefs natives, may at all times be drawn 
from the contemplation of the arbitrary and 
capricious dominion exercifed by birds of 
prey over the little, fimple, feathered tribe, 
which often dearly pay for prefuming to troop 
around, and chatter, and pick up feattered 
grains of corn, in the prefence of thofe who 
have it in their power to deftroy them. I 
confefs that the example would be more in 
point, if we could fuppofe that the ftronger 
birds were a@tuated by cowardly terrors, as 
well as thirft of blood. 

In order to afcertain the degrees of heat 
and cold, recourfe is now ufually had to the 
thermometer, which is but a frail machine: 
and the variety of fecales that have been in- 
troduced at dierent periods and in different 
countries, render it a difficult matter, even 

for philofophers, to conceive the precife de- 
gree of cold they ought to be fenfible to, 
when they chance to meet with a Reaumur 
inftead of a Farenheit, or vice verfd. But 
may we not by attention to the feelings and 
actions of various fpecies of living creatures, 
rid ourfelves of this puzzling apparatus, 
with its occult qualities, and fecure a mode 

of 
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of admeefurement founded upon obvious, 
unchangeable, and incontrovertible principles? 
To render this fort of feale perfect, the accu- 
rate traveller fhould be provided with a ferics 
of animals from cach of the climates of the 
earth, who would, according to their refpet- 
tive latitudes, be tremblingly alive to the 
influence they were unaccuftomed to; and 
by their means the moft delicate nvances or 
perceptible gradations ef n ER maghit 
be fatistaétorily obtained. It may be ob- 
jected indeed, that this menagerie would 
prove expenfive, and inconvenient, in a long 
march ; though, as I fhouid recommend in 
general the choice of four-focied beafts, who 
could not only make their own way good, 
but contribute to the carriage of others lefs 
active, I do nct think that this confideration 
fhould have much weight, at leaft with my 
own countrymen, who fpare neither money 
nor pains to gratify their laudable curiofity. 
However, that my fchemc may be practicable 
both by pook and rich, I fhall not for the pre- 
fent infit upen the nocoffity of E T an 
ynore ran ETA a cat, in the conftitution 
of an animal thermometer, As the dog is 
known to lie bafking in the fun, during the 
hotteit of his meridian rays, in the temperate 
zone, I fhould mark the upper extremity of 
my feale, at that point where the fervor of a 
tropical fh obliges him to feck the Made. At 
this point, or foon rer, man fnould feek it alfo, 
and retire to reft, and confequently it were fu- 
pert fluous to invefiigate any thing beyond it. 
To proceed downwards with my graduation ; 
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after the point indicated by—Dog forced to 
feek the fhade—fhould follow— Dog lies on 
his back in the fun—Dog lies on his fide— 
Dog Icils out his tongue ftanding—Dog 
pants—Dog ftands quiet—and at this point I 
fhould fix my Zero, or cypher of O, on the 
middle term tetween the extremes of heat 
and cold, and as a negative rather than a 
pofitive fign—Dog runs about for exercife— 
Cat begins to fhiver—(N.B. She had lain 
afleep during the former part of the feale, 
and juft awoke at Zero)—Dog fhivers in 
the air—-Cat draws to the fire—Cat turns 
her back to the fire—(at which point alfo it 
is obferved to burn with prifmatic colours) 
—Dog howls for admittance to the hut’ or 
wigwamh—Dog frozen to death. This laft 
I apprehend to be equivalent to the finking 
of the mercury into the bulb, in faétitious 
thermometers ; after which, in both cafes, 
there can be no comparative indication. 

Senfible I am that there are many imper- 
feftions in this hafty fketch; but } know 
how ready the world is to improve upon a 
hint, and how kindly it is difpofed to work 
upon the invention of others. Having the 
pride as well as the intereft of my country 
at heart, I have only to hope that fome 
English traveller will take an early oppor- 
tunity of carrying my ideas into practice, 
and give the public an account of their fuc- 
cels, before our a&ive rivals on the conti- 
nent fhall attempt to apprepriate and plume 
themfeives on the difcovery. 

SIMPLER. 


Calg Yaron B E N TAIRE S: 


[ From thoErzcanrt Drawine, taken on the Spot, by Mr. Hopces. ] 


Ep ‘HE principal buiklirg in this View is 
of a mofque, raifed by the famous Em- 
Pe Avrungzebe, on the {cite of a Hindoo 
mpk æ Stroyed by that fanatical conque- 
tot and it is feid to`have been of exactly 
the fame height and dimenficns as the pre- 
fent. The building deftreycd was held fa- 
cred by the Hindcos, and cf fuch reverence 
as to give difpleafure to Aurungzebe, who 
was determined to eftablith his empire and 
his religion on the fame fpot, 


GF The Proprirrors of this Maca- 
ZINE think thenfrlues under greet Otligas 


tions to Mr, Honces for his Liberal behaviour 
in per mitting them to copy his elegant Draw- 
ings, from which the natives of this country 
are furnifued with better information of the 
grandeur of Oriental magnificence than volumes 
of defcription could furnifk. The PROPRIETORS 
alfo beg leave toaffure their readers, that thofe 
Drawings which bave already appeared will 
be followed by feveral ethers which are now 
engraving from the above fourcc, as well as 
Some from other parts of India by oiber gen= 
tlemen, to whom they beg leave toreturn thanks 
fer their kind communications in this lint. 
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Quid fit turpe, quid utile, quid dulce, quid non, 


Sketches of Society and Manners in Portugal. In a Series of Letters 


from M. W. 


Cotigan, Eiq. late a Captain in the Inith Brigade in HE pong ss of Spain, to his 


Brother in London. 


WA7HEN we confider the great and con- 
VV “fant intercourfe between this coun- 
try and Portugal, it appears rather Ën- 
gular that we fhould be fo little acquaint- 
ed as we are with the ftate of that king- 
dom: it would be, however, paying oa 
great a compliment to the author of the 
prefent work to form our opinion {rom 
his Sketches, which are evidenily tinged 
with a ftrong hue of afpenty and diiap- 
pointment. Were we to judge from cir- 


uP ances we fheuld fuppole i him a dif- 


contented Hritifh oficer in the Portuguefe 
fervice ; for his letters are filled with 
anecdotes reflecting, perhaps with juftice, 
certainly vith great feverity, on the mili- 
tary mifrule ín i that country; and indeed 
if but the half of his affettions be true, 
the army is there on a moft depiorable 
fouting : but thefe are not “ Sketches of 
Society and Manners.”—~Two things we 
have, we think, difcovered; firit, that 
thefe letters were never written from Por- 
tugal; and, fecondly, that the author is 
not an Irifhman. 

The prefent work might have been 
compreffed into one fprightiy volume, but 
it 1s unreafonably extended into two, by 
the introduction of a certain imaginary 
Britifh Peer, Lord Freeman, a Captain 
in the garrifon ef Gibraltar, me 
with atutor! This Lord has a tedious 
amour with a Portuguefe Lady, educated 
in England, which produces duels, affaf- 
finations, &c. &c. All this is furely un- 
neceflary, and in fome degree derogates 
from the authenticity of the reft of the 
work. “Part is eviden-ly falfe—and who 
fhall draw the line of difcrimination ? 
Belides, of all the love-tales which we have 


2 Vals: Octavo. 1238, 


Vernor, 28, 


ever feen, this is the dulleft. The author 
cannot be pathetic, and therefore he will 
be bloody ; he cannot make his lover figh 
mufically, but he can svn him, threugis 
the body.—Againit the whole epilode of 
Lord Freeman and Donna Lucretia we 
proteft pugnis UNG UID US Ct ropirg, AS being 
un nterelting, unneceffar Y and, ina work 
profeffing to be authentic, totally inad~ 
miffible, 

We fhall fclect a few of the anecdotes 
which appear moft t characterillic.: if they 
be, as we fear they are, true, the Portu- 
guélé are the moft cor mplete and E AE 
ioui iii in Evrope. 

« During the war in 1762, the principal 
Officers in the Portuguefe army, all of them 
Fidalgos, to the number of twenty, waited 
on the Count la Lippe, to congratulate him 
on his arrival among them, as Marefhel Ge- 
neral of the Army, As they were all 
fitting in a circle converfing with the Count 
im French, about various army bufinefs, the 
Engiith Ambaffador, Lord 
announced, came in, and took fis feat near 
the Count, who had formerly been his inti- 

mate acquaintance, without taking the leaft 
notice of any of the others; and after dif- 
courfing fome time with him in his abrupt 
way, he faid tobim likewife in French, and 
loud enough to be heard of all of them, 
ba mais J avoue que We n aurats fama z15 eriy 
que Mr. le Comte de la Lippe, un Officier gut 
avait fervi avec tant de reputation en Alle 
magne, ct d'un cuyačlere fi bien connu de toute 
l'Europe, Je ferait de/honoré Jfar au point dẹ 
venir dans ce pays-ci pour commander ces 
~j— f—*," pointing at the fame time at 
the company before him 1? 

e A certain gentleman of the city of 


Tyrawley, was 


** This patfage being rather long, the tranflaton is here fubjoined, for the information 


of the generality of readers : 


—‘¢ But I confefs I could not have believed the Count la Lippe, 


an Officer who has ferved with fuch reputation in Germany, and whofe charaéter is fo well 


known all over Europe, would have difgraced himfelf€ fo far as 


command thefe fc—nd-ls,” 
Vor. XIV. 


E k 


s to come into this country to 


Braganza 
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Braganza was hereditary Civil Governor or 
Conflable of the Town, Superintendant of 
the Cuftom-houfe, a Lieutenant in the regi- 
ment of cavalry of the fame, and the lazieft 
drone ever difgraced acockade ; as by means 
of Certificates of fickuefs he obtained from 
the wretched furgeons or phyficians, or by 
furreptitious leaves of ubfence, on real or 
pretended bufinefs, he contrived it fo as never 
todo any fort of duty in the regiment. This 
man paid his addreffes to a certain nun of a 
convent in the fame town, and getting by 
tealth into the convent, here efteemed a 
crime of the blackeft dye, he debauched her, 
continuing his furtive vifits for a confiderable 
time, till fatiety bred difguft: he then di- 
rected his addreffes to another nun of the 
fame convent, filter to the former, and with 
the fame fuccefs. This fecond intrigue was 
however foon difcovered by the jealous and 
ditappointed'nun who had been the firft ob- 
Jeet of his paffion, and by her quickly com- 
municated to the Bifhop of the giocefe, who, 
in concert with the commanding officer of 
the garrifon, had the convent furrounded 
with troops, on the figual previoufly agreed 
en being given from the convent by the jea- 
lous nun, of the time when the officer was 
actually with her fifters and ttriét fearch 
being made, the gallant was found and feized 
in the court-yard of the convent, concealed 
under a large pile of fire-wood, and carried 
prifoner to the garrifon of Chaves, which is 
the head-quarters of our province: there he 
was tried by a Court-martial, conviéted, and 
ientenced according to law. This fentence 
was tranfmitted to Court for approbation in 
the ufual form, and (as cuftomary) was with 
many others thrown under the table and re- 
raaied there, this being the moft expeditious 
method the Marquis of Pombal could think 
of, “for difpatching every kind of army bu- 
tmefs. The culprit remained for a long 
time a prifoner in the main-guard of Chaves, 
and at laft obtained from the Governor, as a 
particular favour, the liberty of walking 
abroad through the town upon his parole of 
honour; where, by way of amufement, he 
mide his court to a married woman, whofe 
hufband was rather old, but a gentleman, 
living upon a fmall but independent fortune. 
In this he fucceeded fo well, that, in order to 
enjoy each other’s company with lefs inter- 


ruption, they agreed that fhe fhould admini- 


tter to her hufband a dofe of poifon, which 
the paramour had prepared for him. The 
poor man actually took part of it, and dif- 
covered what it was, but not in time either 
ta fave his life, or to prevent both the lovers 
from efcaping into Spain upon two ftout 
mules they: took from his fables. 


“ Our gallant remained with his miftrefs 


in Spain, very near our garrifon, living upoa 
his rents, which were regularly remitted to 
him. On his evafion from Chaves being re- 
ported to the Jate Minifter, he was fo pro- 
voked by the information he had of feverat 
circumftances of his bafe behaviour, that he 
fent particular orders to the Governor of 
Chaves to have him hanged in effigy in pre- 
fence of the whole garrifon, under arms, 
and his perfon to be declared infamous 5 
which was accordingly done. 

«¢ But at the very beginning of this pre- 
fent promifing Adminiftration, that fame in- 
famous perfon returned to Lifbon, furnifhed 
with fuch powerful letters of folicitation, that 
her Moft Faithful Majefty was pleafed to par- 
don and forgive him his various crimes and 
iniquities, in the way and manner following, 
that is to fay, 

“ She pardoned him the crime of breaking 
by ftealth into a convent of nuns, which is 
reckoned, by all the rigid people efpecially,, 
as a crime for which it is next to impoffible 
to make any adequate atonement. This is 
fo true, that ber own grancfather, Don John 
the Fifth (who himfelf kept his feraglio im 
the Royal Convent of Odivellas, which dur- 
ing that reign gave a number of Royal baf- 
tards to the world), was fo jealous of this 
privilege, that he was never known to for- 
give any perfon who had prophaned the fa- 
cred precinéts of a female convent to feduce 
the religions, and the flighteft y1aifhment he 
infli@ed was banifhment to the Indies for 
life. 

“& But to return. —Her Moft Faithful Ma~ 
jefty pardoned our gallant the crime of car- 
nal knowledge of one of the fpoufes of 
Chrift, to whom, by her profeffion, fhe had 
bean fo folemnly betrothed ; fhe then par- 
doned bim the repetition of the fame crime 
with another nun of the fame convent: fhe 
alfo pardoned him the crime of inceft, for 
the two nuns were fitters; to all which we 
rouft fuperadd, that fhe pardoned him the 
crime of double adultery, he himfelf being 
a married man. The generous Queen next 
proceeded to pardon him the crime of adul- 
tery with the gentleman’s wife, in the town 
of Chaves, after the Governor had permitted 
bim to walk about upon his parole of ho- 
nour, Then follows her pardon of the 
crime of murdering his miftrefs’s hufband, 
in which he was art and part. After this 
he is pardoned the crime of ftealing two 
mules to carry them into Spain. And, laft- 
ly, ber Majelty pardoned him, being, a 
commiffoned officer in her fervice, the 
crime of defertion into a foreign kingdom, 
under the aggravating circumfances of | 
his being under arreft and tried for other 
crimes, aud enlarged with the privilege of 

walking 
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~walkieng about the town upon his pzrołe of 
honour.” 

“< Two coufin-germans of this province 
of the entre Douro e Minko, both men of 
fome property, one a widower, living upon 
his eftate, with a maiden filter he had to 
take care of his family, the other an officer 
in a regiment of infantry (whereof a moft 
worthy friend of mine, now dead, was Colo- 
nel), entertained a violent jealoufy of each 
other, on account of a lady, to whom they 
‘both made pretenfions. This.jealoufy arofe 
to fuch a degree of frantic rage in the breatt 
of the widower, that he went out one day, 
prepared and well accompanied by fervants, 
and méeting his coufin the officer, ordered 
‘him to be feized, and in his prefence horfe- 
whipped, by a negro-flave he brought with 
him for the purpofe. The officer being 
without arms and unprovided againft fuch 
an attack, after receiving the ftripes, laid 
hold of his own beard, and told him he 
fhould certainly pay him for fuch an atro- 
scious infult. The widower, who perfectly 
underftood the meaning of the expreffion, 
left this part of the country for above three 
‘years, retiring into the kingdom of Galicia 5 
after which, thinking his coufin’s paffion 
muft be in fome degree fubfided, he return- 
ed to his eftate, never venturing, however, 
abroad but in the fame litter with his ifter, 
not fuppofing any cavalier would be rude 
enough to attack” him in the company ot a 
Tady. Méan time the officer, from the time 


Zet 


he was horfe- whipped, never appeare | more 
in the regiment, never heard Mafs, nor 
fhayed his beard, having folemnly fworn to 
do neither of the three, till he had taken, 
what is here reckoned, fatisfaStion for fuch 
an affront. He was all the while fkulking 
about the country, difguifed in a hermit’s 
dréfs, and having found his coufin was re- 
turned to his conntry~houfe, he got together 
fome companions, and waylaid him at a 
crofs-road, near his own boufe, as he «was 
returning to it one evening, with his ‘fitter in 
the hitter, which he topped, and telling the 
lady he had fome fmall bufinefs with her 
brother, moft politely defired her to alight 
which the having done, hetock a piftol from 
his fleeve and applied it to his coufin’s fore- 
head, and after difcharging the contents, 
dragged him out of the litter, and difcharged 
another through his heart, as he lay welter- 
ing in his blood. This being done, he alked 
a thonfand pardons ef the Jady for having fo 
far incommoded her, and begged to know 
whither fhe withed to be conducted : the 
fignified a defire to retire to a convent, about 
ten miles from where the cataftrophe hap- 
pened, where fhe had an only fitter a nung 
and the officer, like a gallant cavalier, 
condu€ied and lodged her fafely with her 
fiker” 

Of {uch villainies our readers muft be 
by this time tired ; fo they fhall have no 
more of them. 


The Athenaid. A Poem. By the Author of Leonidas, 3 Vols. 12mo. ros. 6d. 
Cadell. 


His pofthumous work will not add 
to the fame of Mr. Glover; and m- 
deed, if it were not fo well attefted to be 
his, we could f{carcely fuppofe him the 
author, We find nothing of the {pirit of 
Leonidas in the prefent poem, which is 
as dry, heavy, and uninterefting as a lift 
year’s Daily Advertifer. An epic poem 
1s not the work of -an ordinary man; but 
two epic poems require a very extraordi- 
nary fhare of the Mufe’s favour. Even 
the Odyfley of Homer is the departing 
glory of that meridian fun which blazes 
through the Iliad: but we will not infult 
the venerable Antient by calling the 
Athenaid the Odyfley of Mr. Glover. _ 

Dogtor Johnfon, and to his opinion it 
would be prefumptuous to fubjoimn our 
‘own, is decidedly againft blank-verfe in 
an heroic prem. The might and majetty 
cf a Milton bas in one fignal inftanee 
tifen {uperior to the difadvantage of me- 
tye without rhyme; but of himit may be 
fhid, that the fterling value required no 
flamp to fecuse his cysrency. Lefer ge- 


niufes fhould regard this as a bold and 
hazardous though fortunate experiment 5 
and availing themlelves of every aid of 
the experience of their predeceflors, fol- 
low the beaten route. The man who 
Isunches on an unknown fea fhould be 
well aflured that he is prepared and vic- 
tualled for the voyage. 

There has fcarcely any work appeared 
of more peculiarly harth and dificuit con- 
ftruċtion than the Athenaid. Mr, Glo- 
ver appears to delight in inverfion and 
involution of fntences, in Latinifms and 
Grecilins; and were we to judge from 
this work, we thould fuppofe he tsonght 
in a dead and wrote in a living language. 
This is carrying a reverence for the Chif- 
fics too far: by calling in the Antients 
to his aid, the author of the Athenaid is 
ruined by his allies. 

Blank-verfe is faid to be verfe only to 
the eye: it was never more truly apphed 
than to our prefent fubje&t, which is, of 
all we have ever perufed, the moft unmu- 
fical. From a wish to avoid a famenefs 
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of cadence, Mr. Gigir has concluded 
his tenfences on every ditferent feet in the 
metre 3 by which means, the only claim 
of Hee Athenaid to imate ver fe iS» ihat it 
1s too rug goed for pr ale eit be anther has 
veriined ‘Stanye ung Grecian! Hi tory, anid 
verfifed it badly; aad aman torally un. 
inipired, without one nap on Parnailus’ 
tops with only a cache ihare of apf pli- 
czin, might take the excellent Hiltory 
of England by Hume, or the til! more 
admirable Decline ot the Roman Empire 
by Gibbon, and break it up into fuch an 

epic poem as the prefenr. ‘Ty ht iale 
ityle ‘of the latter hiftorian has fe arhyme 
and cadence, for ornament and ESA a 
claim to the title of POETRY very far 
beyond the Athenaid ef Mr. Glover. 

For the materials of this work we refer 

or readers to Stanyan, or Gillies, or 
Woung ;—for the poetry, we cannot € all 
it, nor even werfifcation, the following 
may ferve as a fample. 


& To Thebes defcending, foon Mardonius 
learn’d 
That pa ss) with multitudes light-arm‘d, 
Detach’d before the army, bent their courfe 
To Athens. On he fpeeds, rejeCting food, 
Dyfdaining reft; till midnight Cynthia fhews 
A vaulted hoilow in a racuntain’s fide 5 
There in his clanging arms Mardonius throws 
His limbe for flight refrefhment ; by him lies 
Argefles’ fon; to pafture {pringing nigh, 
The troop difmifs'd ther fteeds, and flept 
around. 

«c To fuperflition prone from early age 
Was Gobryas’ fon; o’erheated now by toil, 
Yer more by thirft unfated of renown, 

His foul partakes not with her wearicd clay 
In fieep repofe; the cavern to her view 
Appears in vaft dimenfion to enlarge, 

The fides retire, th’ afcending roof expands, 
All chang’d to ervftal, where pellucid walls 
Expofe to ight the univerfe around. 

Thus did a dream invade the mighty breaft 
Of that long matchlefs conqueror, who gave 
Ttalia’s clime a fpeil to Punic Mars, 

When onthe margin of Iberus lay 

The flumb’ting chief, and eagerly to birth 
The vait conception of his pregnant mind 
Was ftrugeiing. Now Mardonius te himfelf 
Seems roving o'er the métamorphos’d cave ; 
Ocbicular above, an ep ping broad 

Admit a flood of light, and gentleft breath 
Of odorif rous winds 5 amid the blaze, 

Full on the center of a pavement, fpread 
Beyond whate’er portentous Egypt faw 

In Thebes or Memphis, Fame, prefiding 

there, 

Gigantic fhape, an arnethy ft entire, 
pits ona throne of adamant. On ftrength 
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Of pillars, each a topaz, leans the dame 3 

The filver pavement’s intervening {pace 

Between the circling colonnade and wall 

With pedeftals of diamond is fld; 

The eryttal circuit is comparted all 

In niches verg’d with rubies. From that 
fcene 

The gioom of night for ever to ezpel, 

Imagination’s wanton fkill ia chains 

Of pearl throughout the vifionary hall 

Sufpends carbuncles, gems of native light, 

Emitting fpiendour, fuch as tales portray, 

Where Fancy, winning forcerefs, deludes 

Ti enchanted mind, rejecting reafon s clue 

To wander wild through fiction’s plesing 
maze. 

The oriental hero in his dream 

Feels wonder waking ; at his prefence life 

Pervades the ftatue; Fame, flow-rifing, 
founds 

Her trumpet loud; a hundred golden gates ` 

Spontaneous fly abroad; the fhapes divine, 

In ev’ry age, in ev’ry climate fprung, 

Of all the worthies fince recorded time, 

Afcend the lucid hall. Again fhe founds 

A meafure fweeter than the Dorian flute 

Of Pan, or lyre of Phosbus; each affumes 

His place allotted, there transform’d is fix’d 

Anadamantine flatue; yet unfill’d 

Cne niche remains. To Afia’s gazing chief 

The Goddefsthen: That vacancy for thee, 

Tiluftrious fon of Gobryas, I referve. 

“ He thus exults; Bright being, doft thou 


grant 
To Periia triumphs through my conqu’ring 
{pear ? [verd earth 


« He faid: that moment through the fe. 
She fiuks ; the fpacious fabric is diffolved ; 
When he, upftarting in the narrow cave, 
Delivers quick thefe accents: Be renown 
My lot ! O Fortune, unconcern’d I leave 
The reft tothee. Thus dauntlefs, ere his fleep 
Was quite difpers’d 5 but waken’d foon he 

feels 
Th’ imperfeét vifion heavy on his mind 
In dubious gloom; then lightly with his foot 
Moves Artamanes; up he fprings; the troop 
Prepare the fteeds ; all mount; Aurora dawns. 
& The fwift forerunners of th’ imperial camp 
Ere long Mardonius joins, where Athens lifts 
Her tow’rs in profpeét. Unexpected feen, 
Their mighty chief with gen rai, cordial fhouts 
They greet; their multitude, their tran{porc, 
clear [throngs 
His heart from trouble. Soon Barbarian 
With fhading ftandards through Cephiffus 
wade, 
Who, had his fam’d divinity been true, 
His fhailow fiream in torrents would have 
fweln 
Awhile, to fave the capital of Greece, 
Superb in fructure, long-difputed priz 
eaten 
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Ketween Minerva and the God of feas, 
Of eloquence the parent, fource of arts, 
Fair feat of freedom ! Open are the gates, 
The dwellings mute, all defolate the {ireets, 
Save that domeftic animals forlora, 
in cries awak’ning pity, feern to call 
Their matters one while fhrieking beafts 
of prey, 

Or birds obfcene of night with heavy wings, 
The melancholy folitude affright, 

€ “Ts this the city whofe prefomption dard 
Invade the Lord of Aña? fternly faid 
Mardonius ent’ring; whither now are fled 
Dh? audacious train, whofe firebrands Sardis 

felt ? 
Where'er you lurk, Athenians, if in fight, 
Soon fhall you view your citadel ia fames ; 
Or, if retreated to a diftant land, 
Wo diftant land of refuge fhall you find 
Again{t avenging Xerxes: yet I {wear 
3y Horomazes, if thy gallant race 

Have facrific’d their country to contend 
With mightier efforts on a future day, 


Them I will honour, though by honour fore’d 

I muft deftroy. Companions, now advance ; 

Unrumbered hands to overturn thefe walls 

Employ; not Xerxes through a common 
gate 

Shall enter Athens ; lay the ruins fmooth, 

That this offending city may admit, 

In all bis fate, her mafter with his hoft 

In full array. His order is obey’d.” 


Of this «ifon of Mardonius we fhall 
only fay, that it muft have been infpired 
by the Genius of Aladdin’s lamp, of 
which it {mells very ftrongly. Pearls 
and amethyits and topazes are cafily 
fhowered ; Sad for our own parts, if we 
are to walk on fairy ground, let us be 
borne thither at once on a flying horfe, or 
fewed up in a fheep’s fkin, and carried in 

a roc’s bill, or any mode, rather than be 
fanaa introduced by the facred Epic 
Mule, whom we too much reverence not 
to lament her prefent degradation, 


The Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon, Efq: 


Vol. IV. V. and Vi, 
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N fome preceding Numbers we have 
given an account and extraéts from 
this elegant work. We fhal! conclude with 
the following account of the facking of 
Conftantinople by the Turks, under Ma- 
homet H. in 1453, which finifhes for 
the prefent the labours of this claflical Hif- 
tonan: 

« Several days were employed by the Sul- 
tan in the preparations of the affault ; anda 
refpite was granted by his favourite fcience of 
aftrology, which had fixed on the twenty- 
ninth of May asthe fortunate and fatal pape: 
On the evening of the twenty-feventh, 
ilfued his final orders; affemb!ed in his cod 
fence the military chiefs; and difperfed his 
heralds through the camp to proclaim the dn- 
ty, and the motives, of the perilous enter- 
prife. Fear is the firft principle of a defpo- 
tic government; and his menaces were ex- 
prefed in the Oriental ftyle, that the fugitives 
and deferters, had they the wings of a bird, 
fhould not efcape from his inexorable juftice. 
The greateft part of his Bafhaws and Janiza- 
ries were the oiispuns of Chriftian parents ; 
but the glories of the Turkifh pame were 
perpetuated by fucceilive adoption; and in 
the gradual change of individuals, the fpirit 
of a legion, a regiment, or an oda, is kept 
alive by imitation and difcipline. In this 
holy , warfare, the Mcflems were exhorted 
to purify, their minds with prayer, (heir bo- 
dies with feyen ablutious; and to abMain 


from food till the clofe of the enfuing day. A 
crowd of dervithes vifited the tents to inftil 
the defire of martyrdom, and the affurance 
of fpending an immortal youth amidtt the 
rivers and gardens of paradife, and in the 
embraces of the black eyed virgins. Yer 
Mahomet principally trufted to the efficacy 
of temporal and vifible rewards. A double 
pay was promifed to the victorious troops; 
“ The city andthe buildings,” faid Mabo- 
met, ‘f are mine: but 1 refign to your va- 
“jour the captives and the fpoil, the trea- 
& fures of gold and beauty: be rich and be 
«happy. Many are the provinces of my 
& empire: the intrepid foldier who fr{t 
‘© afcends the walls of Conftantinople, fthall 
“be rewarded with the Egret megk ofthe fair- 
“« eft and moft wealthy ; and my gratitude fiall 
« accumulate his honours and fortunes above 
« the meafure of his own hopes.” Such various 
and potent motives diffufed among the Turks 
a general ardour, regarelefs of life and § impa- 
tient for action : the st re-echoed with 
the Moflem fhouts of, “ God is God, there 
& is bur one God, and Mahomet is the apoftle 
€¢ of Gods” andthe fea and land, from Galata 
to the Seven Towers, were TA by 
the blaze of their nocturnal fires. - 

« Far different was the Rate of the Chrif- 
tians; who, with loud and impotent com- 
plaints, deplored the guilt, or the punih- 
ment of their fins, The celeftial image of 
the Virgin had been expofed in folemn pro- 
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ceffion, but their divine patronefs was deaf 
to their entreaties; they accufed the obiti- 
nacy of the Emperor for refufing a timely 
Surrender ; anticipated the horrors of their 
fate; and fighed for the repofe and fecurity 
of Turkith fervitude. The nobleft of the 
Greeks, and the braveft of the allies, were 
fummorned to the Palace, to prepare them on 
the evening of the twenty-eighth, for the 
duties and dangers of the general affault. 
The laft fpeech of Palzeologus was the fune- 
ral oration of the Roman empire; he pro» 
miled, heconjured, and he vainly attempted 
to infufe the hope which wis extinguifhed in 
his own mind, In this world all was ‘com- 
fortiefs and gloomy; and neither the gofpel 
nor the church have propofed any confpiciious 
recompence to the heroes who fall in the fervice 
of their country. But the example of their 
Prince,and theconfinement of a fiege, had arm- 
edthefe warriors with the courage of defpair ; 
and the pathetic fcene is defcribed by the 
feelmgs of the biforian Phranza, who was 
himfelf prefent at this mournful atlembly.— 
They wept, they embraced; regardlefs of 
their families and fortunes, they devoted their 
lives; and each commander, departing to his 
{tation, maintained all night a vigilant and 
anxious watch on the rampart. The Empe- 
ror, and fome faithful companions, entered 
the dome of St. Sophia, which in a few hours 
was to be converted into a mofch; and de- 
voutly received, with tears aud prayers, the 
Sacrament of the Holy Communion. He re- 
pofed fome moments in the palace, which 
refounded with cries and lamentations ; fo- 
licited the pardon of al] whom be might have 
injured ; and mounted on hor feback to vifit 
the guards, and explore the motions of the 
enemy. The diftreis and fall of the Jatt Con- 
ftantine are more glori ious than the long prof- 
perity of the Byzantine Coefars. 

* In the confufion of darknefs ah affailant 
may fometimes fucceed; but in this great 
and general attack, the military judgmeiit and 
attrological Kuowledge of Mahomet advifed 
him to expcét the mersing, the memorable 
twenty-ninth of May, in the fourteen hun- 
dred and fifty-third year of the Chrittian tera. 
The preceding aight had been ftrenuoufly em- 
ployed: the troeps, the cannon, and the 
fafcines, were advanced to the edge of the 


ditch, which in many parts prefented a fmocth 
‘and leve! paffage to the br each ; and his four- 


fcore palies almoft touched w “tl h the prows 
and their fealing-ladders, the lefs defénfible 

walls of the harbour, Under pain of death, 
filence was enjoined: but the phyfical laws 
of motion and found are not obedient to difci- 
pline or fear; each individual might fopprefs 
his voice and meafure his footftens ; but the 
march and labour of thoufands muft inevita- 
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bly produce a ftrange confufion of diffonant 
clamours, which reached the ears of the watch- 
men of the towers. At day-break, without 
the cuftomary fignal of the morning gun, the 
Turks affaulted the city by fea and land; and 
the fimilitude of a twined er twifted thread 
has been applied to the clofenefs and continuity 
of their line of attack. The foremoft ranks 
confifted of the refnfe of the boft, a volun- 
tary crowd who fought without order or 
command; of the feeblenefs of age or child- 
hood, of peafants and vagrants, and of all who 
had joined the camp in the blind hope of 
plunder and martyrdom. The common im- 
pulfe drove them onwards to the wall: the 
molt audacious to climb were inftantly preci- 
pitated ; and not a dart, not a bullet, of the 
Chriftians, was idly wafted on the accumu- 
lated throng. But their ftrength and ammu- 
nition were exhaufted in this laborious de- 
fence ; the ditch was filled with the bodies of 
the flain ; they fupported the footfteps of their 
companions; and of this devoted vanguard, 
the death was more ferviceable than the life. 
Under their refpective bafhaws and fanjaks, 
the troops of Anatolia and Romania were fuc- 
ceifively led to the charge: their progrefs 
was various and doubtful; but, after a con- 
flict of two hours, the Greeks {till maintain- 
ed, and improved their advantage ; and the 
voice of the Emperor was Heard, encourage 
ing his foldiers to atchieve, by a laft effort, 
the deliverance of their country, In that få- 
tal‘moment, the Janizaries arofe, frefh, vi- 
gorous, and invincible. The Sultan himfelf 
on horfeback, with an iron mace in his hand, 
was the fpeftator and judge of their valour : 
he was furrounded by ten thoufand of his 
domeftic treops, whom he referved fdr the 
decifive occafions ; and the tide of battle was 
directed and impelled ‘by his voice and eye, 
His numerous minifters of juftice were poft- 
ed behind the line, to urge, to reftrain, and 
to punifh ; and if danger was in the front, 
fhame and inevitable death were in the rear 
of the fugitives. The cries of fear and of 
pain were drowned in the martial mufic of 
drums, trumpets, and attaballs; and expe. 
rience has proved, that the mechanical ope- 
ration of founds, by quickening the circila- 
tion öf the blood and fpirits, will act on the 
human machine more forcibly than the elo- 
quence of reafon and honour, From the 
lines, the gallies, and the bridge, the Otto- 
man artillery thundered on all fides; and 
the cahp and city, the Greeks and 
the Turks, were involved in a cloud 
of fmoke, which could only be difpel- 
led by the final deliverance or deftruction of 
the Roman empire. The fingle combats of 
the heroes of hiftory or fable, amufe ovr 


fancy and engage our affections; the fkilful 
evolutions 
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evolutions of war may inform the mind, and 
improve a neceflary, though pernicious {cience. 
Bat in the uniform and odious pictures of a 
general affault, all is blood, and horror, and 
confufian; nor fhall I firive, at the diftance 
of three centuries and a thoufand miles, to 
delineate a {cene, of which there could be no 
{pectators, and of which the actors themfelves 
were incapable of forming any juft or ade- 
quate idea, 

“ The immediate lofs of Conftantinople 
may be afcribed to the bullet, er arrow, which 
pierced the gauntlet of John Juftiniani. The 
fight of his blood, and the exquifite pain, ap- 
palled the courage of the chief, whofe arms 
and counfels were the firmeft rampart of the 
city. As he withdrew from his ftation in 
queft of a furgeon, his flight was perceived 
and {topped by the indefatigable Emperor. 
« Your wound, exclaimed Pulszologus, “ is 
“ flight; the danger is preffing; your pre- 
“« fence is neceflary; and whither will yau 
é retire 2?’ «© E will retire,” faid the trem- 
bling Genoefe, “ by the fame road which 
& God has opened to the Turks;” and at 
thefe words tie haftily paffed through one of 
the breaches of the inner wall. By this pu- 
fillanimous act, he ftained the honours of a 
military life; and the few days which he fur- 
vived in Galata, or the ifle of Chios, were 
embittered by his awn and the public reproach. 
His example was im:tated by the greateft part 
of the Latin auxiliaries, and the defence be- 
gan to flacken when the attack was prefed 
with redoubled vigour, The number of the 
Ottomans was fifty, perhaps an hundred, 
times fuperior to that of the Chriftians : the 
double walls were reduced by the cannon to 
an heap of ruins: im a circuit of feveral miles, 
fome places muft, be found more eafy of ac- 
cefs, or mone feebly guarded; and if the be- 
fiegers could penewate in a fingle point, the 
whole city was irrecoverably loft. The firft 
who deferved the Sultan’s reward was Hafan 
the Janizary, of gigantic ftature aad ftrength. 
With his fcymetar in one hand and bis back- 
lerin the other, he afcended the outward 
fortification: of the thirty Janizaries who 
were emulous of his valour, eighteen perifhed 
in the bold adventure. Haffan and histwelve 
Companions bad reached the fummit; the 


Thoughts of Jean-Jacques Roufleau, Citizen of Geneva. 
anunymous Editor, aad tranflated by Mifs F 


tings by an 
2 Vols. rzmo. 7s.6J, Debrett. 

HE tranflator of this ColleStion, after 

-~ giving a juft chara&ter of Rouleau, 

and of his mot affeGting and pathetic 

Manner of writing, obferves, that ¢¢ it 

mull be confefled that there are eccen- 
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giant was precipitated from the rampart ; he 
rofe on one Knee, and was again opprefied 
by a fhower of darts and ftones. But his 
fuccefs had proved that the atchicvement was 
poflible: the walls and towers were inftantly 
covered with a fwarm of Turks; and the 
Greeks, now driven from the vantage ground, 
were overwhelmed by encreafing multituiles. 
Amid thefe multitudes, the Emperor, 
who accomplifhed all the daties of a ge- 
neral and a foldier, was long feen, and 
finally loft. The nobles, who fought 
round his perfon, fuftained till their la@ 
breath the honourable names of Palzolo- 
gus and Cantacuzene : his mournful exclama- 
tion was heard, £ Cannot there be found a 
*€ Chriftian to cut off my head ?” and his laft 
fear was that af falling alive into the hands of 
the infidels, The prudent defpair of Con- 
ftantine caft away the purple: amidf the tu- 
mult he fell by an unknown hand, and his bo- 
dy was buried under a mountain of the flain. 
After his death, refiftance and order were ne. 
more : the Greeks fled towards the city ; and 
many were prefied and {tified in the narrow 
pals of the gate of St. Romanus. The vic- 
torious Turks rufied through the breaches of 
the inner wall; and as they advanced iuta 
the fireets, they were foon joined by their 
brethren, who had forced the gate Phenar on" 
the fide of the harbour. In the firt heat of 
the purfuit, about two thoufand Cheittians 
were put to the fword; but avarice foon pre- 
vailed over cruelty ; and the vidtors acknow = 
ledged, that they fhould immediately have 
given quarter jf the valour of the Emperor 
and his chofer bands had not prepared thens 
for a fimilar oppofition in every part of the 
capital. It was thus, after a Rege of fifty- 
three days, that Con{tantinople, which had 
defied the power of Chofroes, the Chagaa, 
and ihe caliphs, was irretrievably fubdued by 
the arms of Mahometthe Secoad. Her em- 
pire only had been fubverted by the Latins; 
her religion was trampled in the duft by the 
Mofiem conquerors.” 

We now come to an end of our fric- 
tures.on tie Hiftory of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire; a work 


Quod nonimber edax, non aquilo tinpotcns 
Poft diruere . 


eleSed from his Writ- 
Zenrietta Colebroke, 


tricities and errors in the writings of 
this exalted genius, equally repugnant to 
the Chrifian faith and found fenfe: and 
that well-difpofed minds might, perhaps, 
doubt whether an indilcriminate me 
o 
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of all that he has written might not be 
followed by dangerous confequences.”” 

“ That what is excellent and ufeful might 
not be loft, by an intermixture of any thing 
improper and offenfive, an ingenious French- 
man has made a judicious collection, from 
the writings of Rouffeau, of what is beft 
adapted to the formation of rational views, 
found moral principles, juft tafte, and pro 
per manners. It isa tranflation of this Col- 
JeGion that is now offered to the Englifh 
reader. It was undertaken at the defire of 
certain refpectable judges, who were of opi- 
nion, that it would furnifh very agreeable 
entertainment to all liberal minds, and that 
it might be ufeful in the education of youth, 
and particularly in that of young ladies. » The 
fyftem of Chelterfield is here reverfed ; 
for ** the Graces are the band-maids of Vir- 
“© tus, not the fovereigns *,’” and prefume 
not to ufurp, but to adorn ber throne.” 

In this ColleStion, which contains al- 
mof all that is valuable in Roufleau, we 
have Effays of a moft inftruétive and in- 
tereftine nature on a great variety of fub- 
jets s—on all that is moft interefting in 
the natural and moral world—Religion, 
Philofophy, the Duties of Life, Talte, 
Criticifm, Hiftory, Manners, Drefs, &c. 
&e.—The tranflation is ju, and the 


“he Half-pay Officer; or, Memcirs of 
Volumes. 


TRE language in which thls novel is 

expreffed is at once high-toned and 
elegant ; the feutiments are virtuous and 
refined; the characters natural, well cho- 
fen, and in fome inflances happily con- 
trafted ; the manners, indeed, are not too 
highly coloured ; but it is not im every 
picture that the ftrongeft tints produce the 
happielt effects. . The incidents are nu- 
merous, and the ftory interelling. We 
cannot, perhaps, better convey our opi- 
nion of this work than inthe author’s own 
words; for “when a novel is fo con- 
ftruéted as to convey a firiking moral to 
the heart, without offending the judgment, 
or mifguidiag the underftanding, 1t may 
be allowed to poflefs, if no very elevated 
degree of merit, at leait fome fhare of ufe. 
To amufe the fancy is frequently the beft 
and reacieft way to reach the heart , and 
if an artful tale of Hetivous can there 
excite one compaftionate fenfation for real 
mirry, the novelilt atchieves what the mo- 
ralit, nay perhaps the preacher, has ef- 
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ftyle unaifected, periptcuous, and proper, 
varying in its tone with that of the celé- 
brated original. 

This publication is patronized by a 
very honourable and noble lift of fub- 
fertbers. It is exceedingly well adapted 
to the uie of {chools—to which we hearti- 
ly recommend it. 


ANECDOTES of the AUTHOR. 


MISS Henrietta COLEBROKE, a 
young lady of the mof amiable qualitics 
of both perfon and mind, as well as libe- 
ral accomplishments, is a daughter of the 
late Robert Colebroke, Eiq. Envoy to 
different foreign Courts, but lait to that 
of Berne, in Switzerland, and a niece of 
the prefent Sir George Colcbroke. Hav- 
ing been early accuftomed to fpeak the 
French language as well as the Englifh, 
and being tond of reading, the conceived 
a great admiration of the writings of 
Rouffeau. and amuled her leifure-heurs 
with tranfiating fuch of the Effays before 
us us appeared to her the moft entertain- 
ingand atrecting.—By the advice and at 
the reque{t of feveral ladies and geutle- 
men of the greateft-refpectability fhe was 
induced to publifh the whole. 


Charles Chanceley. A Novel, In three 


Jobnfon. 


fayed in vain.”—When we recolle& the 
exquifite and affecting fenfbility with 
which this author has, upon a former oc- 
cafion, defcribed ‘“ The Sorrows of the 
Heart,” we cannot but lament that his 
motive in refuming the pen was to {cothe 
the “ pangs of difappointment, and calm 
the tumultuous throbbings of painful ex- 
pectation.”.—But it is our more pleafing 
province to point out the merits of the 
writer, than to dwell upon the misfor- 
tunes of the man; and it is with fatis- 
faction we acknowledge, that The 
Ha.f-pay Officer’? has fo fuccefsfully ex. 
cited compaflionate fenfations for real mi- 
fery, that thofe “ who owe their fafety 
and enjoyments perhaps in a great mea- 
fure to his gallantry and exertion, fhould 
bluth when they reflect how little he en- 
joys.” — We cannot, however, difmifs this 
article without obferving, that, in our 
opinion, a novel is by no means the pro- 
per vehicle for political diicuflion. 


* See Duubar’s Effays on the Hiftory of Mankind, 
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The Rural Economy of Yorkthire. Comprizing the Management of Landed 
E fates, and the prefent Practice of Hufbandry in the Agricultural Diftriéts or tnat 


County. By Mr. Marthall. 2 V 


ois, Svo. 125, 


Cadell, 


(Continued from Vol. XII. Page 417.) 


AVING with his ufual acutenefs of 

obfervation, remarked upon the mo- 
dern improvements, but remaining im- 
perfections, of the ROADS in the county 
(or rather it fhould be iaid, in the Vale of 
Pickering) Mr. Marfhall leads us, ii ihe 
ninth feétion of his work, toa view of the 
FENCES. ‘Ihefe he forms into fix claf- 
fes -vates—--fence-walls—--pofis and 
rais—dead hedges—live bhedges—and 
hedgerow-timber 3 and of ther teveral 
propricties and impropricties he furnishes 
brief, but ample proote. 

The tenth feétion treats of fares and 
Surfage drains, with hints tending to 
MNprove RIVER-EMBANKMENT jn gene- 
yal; an obje&t of valt national importance, 
but about which we feem, as a people, 
to think little, and unfortunately to care 
lefs. y 

In the eleventh, our author gives an 
account of the woodlands and plantations 3 
in the courfe of which, ftrange asit may 
appear, he fhews, that the practice of 
railing woods from acorns—a_ practice 
which formerly has evidcutly prevailed in 
different parts of the ifland—carnot ea/ily 
be traced in this; and—what may in 
tast be confidered as an ultimate effect of 
this caufe—there is not in the whole of 
this diltriét, according to the belief of Mr. 
Marthail, © but oze eftate, and that not 
of confiderable magnitude, upon which 
any farge timber can now be found.” 
Under’ this head, we find various other 
obfervations, Iels curious perhaps, but 
certainly not lefs sazportant, to thofe who 
would with to enhance the profit, as well 
as encreafe the amufement, of their agri- 
cultural purfuits. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth divifions 
ef his work, Mr. Marfhall is more than 
ufually concife.—Thele fections chiefly 
relate to the comparative advantages of 
farge and fmall farms. Upon very juit 
grounds, our author declares himielf an 
advocate for the former, and pointedly 
ceclares—what experience has long too 
clearly fhewn—that “ poverty and igno- 
rance are the ordinary inhabitants of faza/l 
farms.” 

No objeét, however minute in itfelf, or 
unimportant to a /uperficial obierver, is 
iuffered to efcape the notice of our inde- 
faigable Rural Economift,—In the feur- 
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teenth fection, he bricfy deferibes the 
condition of the workmen in the diftrist 


before him ; who, he fays, coniidered as 


yearly fervants, ** are noticeable for the 


highnefs of their wages, the lowze/s, of 
their tiving, and the lengt) of their work 
ing kours? circumitances, he adds, 
waich, if we may judge from appearances 
are conducive to their bealif.— Milk is 
itill their principal rood; and in the uje of 
malt-linuor they jeldom indulge theme 
{elves heyond the bounds of moderation, 

In the Alieenth fection, which treats of 
e Beafts of Labour,” Marthall en~ 
ters into the iong-agitated difpute about 
the fuperiority of oxex or horfes for the 
purpotes ot nufbandry; and decidedly 
does he pronounce in favour of the former. 
The idea that oxen are ineligible as beafts 
of draught, he refutes; and with muci 
ingenu ty does he point out the caufes by 
which breed ot this horned. animal 
has been found to decline in Yorkthive, 

The fxteenth fection exhibits a view of 
the principal agricultural igsplements 
which our author had noticed ju the Vale ; 
and thofe he deferibes under the leveral 
denominations cf wageats—plocvs—ithe 
common fledge—meuldury fledges—ma- 
chine fans.—Tms lalt implement (more 
generally known by the appellation of 
« Winnowing machine”) has Jong been 
known as acuriofity in moft parts of the 
kingdom; but it was referved for the 
county of York te bring the w/e of it into 
common practice, 

On this head, Mr, Marfhall cbferves, 
We are probably indebted to the Chinefe, 
or other eaftern nation, for the invention of 
this machine. Ihave feen it upon an India 
paper drawn with fuflicient accuracy, to fhew 
that the draughtfman was intimately acquaint- 
ed with the ufesofit, The Dutch, to whom 
the invention has been afcribed, imported it, 
in all probability, from the Eaft Indies, Be 
this as it may, it indifputably came from 
Holland into this country. 

* Its firft introduétion into the Vale was by 
a gentleman of this neighbourhood, about five- 
and-thirty years ago. But the introducer 
committing this complex machine to the care 
of fervants, without paying attention to it 
himfelf, it was, as might be expected, foon 
thrown afide as ufelefs, 

© Some time afterwards, however, it fell 
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into the hands of a fenfible fubflantial yeoman ; 
who, with the affiftance of a friend, difcover= 
ed its ufefulnefs, and reduced it to practice. 

« My father, who had made himfelf 
mafer of the excellencies and defeéts of this 
pattern, made one from it, with fomeimprove- 
ments. This was the firit which was made 
in the diftrit, and perhaps the firft which 
was made in England. 

‘¢ The utility of thefe being feen by fome 
difcerning individuals, feveral others were 
confiru@ed under my father’s direction. But, 
nvtwithitanding many of them were kept in 
common ufe, and vifited as fubje€is of ad- 
nuiration, it was fome fifteen or twenty years 
before they grew into popular eftimation. 

Within the laftten or fifteen years, the 
making of them has been a principal emplay- 
ment of wrights and carpenters. At prefent 
there is fearcely any man, whofe farming is 
confiderable, witheut a Machine Fan.” 

‘6 The conftruétion of this machine has 
undergone feveral alterations, and fome few 
improvements may have been made in it; 
none of them, however, of moment, except 
that of changing the materials of the fails from 
boards to fheet-iron. Its complexnefs is the 
only bar to its popularity. Should a happy 
fimplification of it he hit upon, it muf in- 
evitably rufh into univerfal practice. ™ 


On the fubject of the weather, which oc- 
cupies the feventeenth fection, our author 
avoids being diffufe, having given his ideas 
refpecting it at large in a former publica- 
tion *.—He exhibits, however, the ** Pro- 
grefs of Spring, in the year 1787,” as it 
appeared to him at Pickering, though not 
without this arch remark, that there, asin 
other places, the BAROMETER has both 
its advocates and its revilers.—“ The for- 
mer,” fays Mr. Marfhall, ‘* {peak well 
of it, becaufe it has more than once faved 
their hay or their corn from damage: the 
latter revile, or perhaps break it, becaute 
they have been caught in the rain when 
the weather-glafs was above changeable : 
expecting that the g/afs fhould indicate 
the weather with the fame precifion that a 
clock or a watch does the time of the 
dyan 

“« But this,” he adds, “is fomewhat 
unreafonable; it would, indeed, be equal- 
ly philofophical to quarrel with the {cales 
when the guinea is under weight. It is 
quarreiling with the laws of nature, not 


with a glafs-tube and quickfilver.—All 
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that the barometer pretends to is to afcer- 
tain the qeight of tie atmofphere, which 
it does with great delicacy and accuracy: 
itis beyond the power of mechanifm to 
form {ío fine a baiance ¢.” 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth fec- 
tions, our auihor exhibits a comparative 
view of the paft and prefent “ general ma- 
nagement of farms,” with an account of 
the mode of management alfo in the * fuc- 
ceffion” of arable crops and fallow. 

On thefe points he is rather brief; but 
in the twentieth feétion, which treats of 
“ foils and foil-proceffes,” the fubjects 
bemg more complex, he is himfelf more 
copious. Here, Mr. Marfhall makes a 
variety of pertinent, and, if we miftake 
not, original, remarks on the practice of 
“© fod-burning,” or, as it is provincially 
ftyled, “* parmg and burning”—a prac- 
tice which is little known in many parts 
of this ifland, but which, as he juttly 
adds, ougiit to be avell underflood by 
every hufobandman in it. For a detail of 
thefe and other important remarks in this 
fetion, we muft refer our readers to the 
work itfelf, 

In treating of the “ manures, and ma- 
nure-procefs,” he is equally fatisfactory. 
The ufes made of thofe manures he feve- 
rally defcribes inthe twenty-firft feCiion. 
But what chiefly attraéts our attention to 
this part of the work is, the juft encomium 
he beftows upon the waters of “ NEW- 
TONDALE-WELL.” 


“© Thefe waters,” he fays, “ have long 
been celebrated for their virtues in cold- 
bathing; and for ftrengthening the limbs pf 
children they are, T believe, celebrated juftly. 
An anniverfary relative to thefe waters has 
been obferved time immemorial, and is till 
obferved by the neighbouring youth, who 
meet at this {pring upon fome certain Sunday 
in the fummer months to bathe; and-—-~a 
poetic mind would add,—to celebrate the vire 
tues of the water. 

“ The fituation of this fpring is fngularly 
wild and romantic : the country on every fide 
mountainous and barren,excepting the narrow 
dale, or cultivated chatm, near the head of 
which the fpring is fituated. 

sé At the time thefe mountains and this 
chafm were formed, it is probable the water 
gufhed oy. of the face of a perpendicular rock, 
which now rifes about eighty feet above the 
{pring ; but through the mouldering of the 


% See his well-known work entitled ‘ Experiments and Obfervations concerning Agri« 


culture and the Weather.” 


+ “ So fine a balance Should not our author have faid, «a more fine balance ?”— 
The barometer itfelf is but a piece of mechanifin, ergo—But we will not enlarge upon the 
impropriety of the expreflion ; it is fufficiently obvious, aid as being, we prefume, a mere 
flip of the pen, is a fault we hold venial in an author fo generally accurate as Mr. Marfhall, 
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rock, and the accumulative effet of the wa- 
ters, the bafe of the precipice, out of which 
they iffne, now reaches witha fharp afcent to 
near the mouth of the {pring. 

“ The upper part of the Rope at leaft has 
evidently been railed by vecrTaTi0Nn and 
PETRIFACTION. Had not the hand of art 
been aflifting in removing from time to time 
the accumulated matter, in the form of 
66 marl” and  limeftone,” and in leading the 
water by a channel from the rock, the {pring 
might long fince, by over. growing its mouth, 
have been the caufe of its own extinétion, 

“© Thefe waters, at their lource, are re~ 
marlably cold aud ftrongly cHALYBEATE to 
the tafte, tinging their bed of a deep ruft co- 
Jour ; but as they fall down the bafe of the 
hill, they lofe by degrees their chalybeate qua- 
lities, lofing them entirely before they reach 
the foot of the flope. 

“& What is equally obfervable, their PE- 
TRIFACTLVE quality is, at the fource, bare- 
ly perceptible, and does not acquire its full 
effect until they have run fome twenty or 
thirty yards down the flope; about which 
point they lofealmoft entirely their chalybeate 
rafie, though they {till continue to zingo the 
channel; the colour growing fainter as the 
length of channel increafes*,” 


The next objets of Mr. Marfhall’s 
notice are, the ** Weeds and Vermin.’ — 
Beginning with qweeds, he obferves, that 
there are men in the Vale of York fo fin- 
gularly nice in their obfervations of them, 
that they mark their continuance, and 
defcribe their methods of propagation and 
rooting with MORE than botanical accu- 
racy. ; 

In this department, our author’s prin- 
cipal object avowedly is, te enum: rate 
the different /pecics of weeds moft noxious 
to the agraéle land around him. * He 
has endeavoured,” he fays, “ to place 
them according to their degrees of noxt- 
oufuefs.’—In thus c AdLEAVOUTING, as he 
calls it, he has, in our opinion, tucceeded 
greatly ; and particularly are we plealed 
with the lift he gives of the weeds of the 
Vale, when we fee thofe weeds prefented 
to view not only with their Linnean, but 
with their Provincial, and—what is bet- 
ter—their Engli/h names, as generally 
adopted throughout the kingdom. 

On this occafion, with great propriety 
Mr. Marfhall expofes the error of the great 
Linnzus in the denomination he gives to 
our common thiffle, ov corn-thifile, when 
he claffed it as a ferrainla-— Let no 


voluminous writer,” fays he, “ pretend 
to perfect accuracy. TLinneus, whofe 
fyftem is a wonderful exertion of the hu- 
man mind with refpeQ to accuracy of ar- 
rangement, appears to have made an evi- 
dent miftake in the claffification of this 
commen plant. How he could be induced. 
to tear it from its zateral family, CAR- 
DUUS, and force it into that of Prratura, 
may now be difficult to be aicertaimed, 
I retain the name—but protef azainft 
the propricty of ii. The LINN AN NAMES 
are now gone forth threwghout all na- 
tuons; and whoever changes them is 
{peaking a language unknown to UNI- 
VERSAL BOTANY.” 

_ in noticing the Vermin, he only par- 
ticularifes three {pecies—-syice, rats, and 
dogs. —How tar our fpcrifmi n may agree 
with Mr. Marthallin claiting the dog as 
a fpecies of vermin, we know not; but 
this we know, that his obfervations rela- 
tive to that animal refle@ no {mall honour 
upon him, not only as a.man of found 
fenfe, but manly feeling, 


e Tt is not,” fays he, ‘ through an antipa- 
thy to dogs that Iclafs them here among ver- 
min. I am led tu it by facts, which, though 
not extraordinary, ought to be known, 

“© A few years ago the whole conntry was 
alarmed with the apprehenfion of CANINE 
MADNESS. A confilerable proportion of the 
dogs Kept in it were a€tnally mad. Much 
Jive ftock and feveral perfons were bitten. 
Fortunately, however, thus far none of thefe 
have been attacked by that horrid diforder ; 
but they fill live under the dreadful appre- 
henfion of their heing every day liable to be 
feized by the greatett calamity human nature 
is liable to. 

In the courfe of laft winter (1786-7) 
the value of SHEEP WORRIED BY DOGS, in 
this townfhip alone, was calculated at near 
one hundred pounds. Afmall farmer whofe 
entire flock did not amount to more than 
forty, had thirteen fheep and eleven lambs 
worried in one night. 

© Thefe are not mentioned as fingular 
facts : every Diftriet and almoft every year 
afford inftances of a fimilar nature; nor do I 
Mention them to excite a momentary indig- 
nation in the breaft of the reader; but in 
hopes that they m>y be inftramental in rou- 
fing the humanity of thofe who have it in their 
power to mitigate the danger, and leffen the 
quantity of evil. 

“ The quantity of human food which is 
annually watted on ufe/efs dogs is itfclf an ob- 


* © This {pring, which is at leaftan objet of curiofity, and whofe waters may contain me- 
dical virtues which require to be pointed out, iS fituated about two miles from Saltergatt-inmy 
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jef of national attention. When the horrors 
of canine madnels, the wanton torture of in- 
nocence, atid the wanton defirudtion of one 
of the Arh neceffaries of life are added, the 
object hecemes of the fira concern to the ni- 
tion. Who, even in thefe days of Public 
Economy, would think ten thoufand pounds 
a-year ill beftowed in doing away fuch an ac- 
cumulation of pubhicevil ? Yet who dees net 
know that in doing it away ten times ten 
thoufand a-year might be drawn into the na- 
tional treafury! Let not the patriotifm of 
Princes, the ability of Miniters, nor the 
wifdom of Parhament, be fpoken of in this 
country, until a NATIONAL ABSURDITY 10 
glaringly obvious be removed. ELL 

& There are men whom friend? ip inclines 
tothe caufe of the dog. For be it fom me 
tu damp the flame of frieovihip. Eut is uot 


the lamb equally, at leat, entitled to our 
friencfip ? Who fees the little innocent drag- 
ged to ths flaughter without regret ; and who, 
without remorfe, could fee one lie mangled 
in the Geld, half ative, half eaten up, by the 
mercilcfs, yet befriended dog.” 

In the twenty-fourth fe@ion, Mr. 
Marthall explains the method of harvefts 
ing, and fhews how widely it differs in 
the northern from the midland and 
Jouthera parts of the ifland. 

The twenty-fifth and twenty-fixth fec- 
tions relate folely to the general manage- 
ment of Farm yards, and to the con- 
duct of the markets; but tiough concife, 
they are net leis replete with ufetul infor- 
maton tian any of the preceding ones. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


aps UNA My ae ey, eh ey msd 

A Short Account of the Maval AGions of the laft War, in order to prove that the 

French Nation never gave tuch fender Proofs of Maritime Greatnefs as during that 

Period; with Observations on the Dilcipiine and Hints for the improvement of the 
Brith Navy. By an Officer. Svo. as. 6d. Murray. 1788. 


ry HE infiuence of opinion is one of the 
t mot chyicus and eihcient principles 
in the charaGter and conduct of nations. 
Individuals. femetimes exert thomfelves 
beyoud their natural capacily, trom a par- 
tial dea ot pert. al prowsis.  Univerfal 
hiitory is replete with exampres of armies 
and bodies of men performing the moft 
extraordiaary explois under the impulle 
of fimilar convicuions. Tt ts owing in no 
incontiderable degree, to a prepeileilion of 
this kind, that the navy of England has 
hitherto aeppeited with fo much luftre, 
the notion wnich ihe bas always conceivea 
and cheriiked of her own superiority, 
Supprefs tuis genercus fentument, which 
animates the brealt of every Britith failon, 
communicates the impulle of heroes In 
the hcur of danger, and renders our Beets 
io formidable to all mariume rivals, and 
the pride and bravery ot our we ee wil 
expire with it: our national characters dez 
tached trom the circumftance that raifed 
and braced it, will be debated end mor- 
tified ; and the moment that confidence 
in ourlelves is loit, our courage will for- 
Jake us, and our importance pn the feale 
pf nations be annihiated. r F. i 
To counteract the pernicious citects of 
defondency among an orcer m the pans 
munity who have long been its bulwark 
and pride, is theacknowledged delign of 
tne pukLiicauon before us. anp author 
appears to be an officer in the Bri- 
tith navy, and perfectly makter of bis fub- 
jeGt, He writes with the accuracy ae, 
knowledge of a profeffignal man, and 


feems to have ftudied our naval hiftory 
with attention. His being prefent in 
many of the a€tions he deferibes, or pro- 
bably in habits of intimacy with gentle- 
men who were, cnables him to fpeak of 
events and caules with confidence and 
precifion, And whatever diflidence’ his 
modefty may incline him to put in his 
literary talents, we venture to prediét the 
public will agree with us in thinking them 
refpectable. 

Ít is a maxim generally received in po- 
litical fpecuiation, that the martial ge- 
nius of nations declines in proportion to 
their refinement in the arts of luxury and 
polithed life. The ambitious {pirit of our 
Gallic rivals and their military charaéter, 
notwith{tanding their improvements in all 
the modes of elegance, is a phenomenon 
in modern hiftory, which feems: to clath 
with ihis principle. A multitude of facts 
are here Itleted and diferiminated with 
fagacity and exa@inefS, as occurring in 
the courfe of lait war, which vindicates 
the experience of mankind by demonftra- 
ting the martial {pirit of the French na- 
tion to be at leaft lefs formidable than fora 
merly. From this account, however, of 
aperiod generally confidered as peculiarly 
humiliating to us; after making ell rea- 
fonable dednétions for that partialit 
which it was natural for a Briton to feel 
in a retrofpeét thus interefting; the con- 
clufion is highly flattering to the profef- 
ional fkill and intrepidity of our country» 
men. 

From yariety of unforefeen difafters 
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England continued during almoft the 
whole war, peculiarly fretful and dif- 
piited. But the circumftances which our 
author has collected and putinto one ttrong 
connected point of view, ought, one 
would imagine, to have produced a very 
different effect, Dazzled by the brilliancy 
of preceding wars, thefe circumftan- 
ces, and the advantages refulting from 
them in this, were probably overlooked. 
The alarming prefiure of misfortune, 
which in our cafe {zemed without end or 
meafure, prevented us from perceiving 
the difference between the powers which 
oppofed us now and formerly, By the 
account of the navai actions under con- 
fideration, an accurate eftimate is made of 
our ftrength, alles, enemies, and obita- 
cles, in iome of the moft {plendid periods 
of our hiftory, and during our late con- 
telt with America and all the naval force 
of the old world. In this unequal ftrug- 
gle, unlefs facts are fupprefled on the one 
fide and exaggerated on the other ; which, 
in the face of public documents, and while 
the matter at ifue is yet frefh in our me- 
mory; could not be done; our fleets never 
fought better, and thole of the enemy ne~ 
ver fought worfe; and, ultimately at 
Jealt, the navy of England were never 
more triumphant, Of this happy termi- 
nation to a war the moft unpromiling we 
ever waged, the proofs are {plendid and 
palpable. ‘The numbers of French killed 
im every engagement greatly exceeded 
ours. ‘They do not pofiefs a ingle line of 
battle hip captured from tie Britifh fleet- 
We took from them no lefs than twenty 
fail, and our harbours exhibit at this mo- 
ment the floating caftles of our enemy, 
as fomany trophies or monuments of our 
national glory and ther difgrace. 

The author accounts for thefe fignal 
advantages, from our late improvements 
in every branch of nautical feience. ‘Phe 
internal difcipline of our fhips is brought 
to as much perfection as it is capable per- 
Laps of receiving, ‘The brutal cuftom of 
be.ting Englithmen with rattans like cat- 
tle is abolifhed. Quarcering the officers 
with the men, is attended with the bet 
effects in preventing the cmiffion of duty, 
and preferving their feveral attentions dif- 
tin and alive. Some falutary alterations 
in diet were alfo introduced, But the 
circumitances to whicn, under Heaven, 
we owed moit fuccefs, were reducing our 
fignals to a regular fyitem of perfpicuous 
intelligence; and our fuperiority in the 
art of mangeuvring a great fleet, For 
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the lat of thefe important acquifitione, 
the nation, our author afferts, is princi- 
pally indebted to the late Admiral Kem- 
penfelt, whofe fate in the Royal George 
has been fo jultiy and fo univerfally la- 
mented. 

‘The treafures loft in ourabortive fcheme 
of colonial iubjugation, have fwelled the 
burdens of the State to a moft enormous 
fize, The review of our exertions during 
that critical and bufy period authenticates 
the expenditure; and all circumftances 
impartially ftated and compared, it is not * 
wonderful we fpent fo much, but that we 
did not {pend more, and that we had fo 
much to {pend. 

The following is our Officer’s account 
of the celebrated battle which was fought 
on t.e 12th of April 1782. 

«© Each fleet,” fays he, ‘* formed into a 
line of battle, and met each other on contrary 
tacks; the Britifh on the ftarboard tack, 
with an inverted jine; Admiral Drake and 
his divifion leading, inftead, of Sir Samuel 
Hood ; occafioned by fome of the thips of the 
latter having been difabled on the oth. The 
water was perfectly {mooth, the fky ferene 
and clear, with a fine commanding breeze of 
wind ; and the relative pofition of the two 
fleets approaching to the battle, beautifully 
grand and animating. To an obferver not 
perfonally concerned in the confli@, the im- 
pending fhock mu& have been awful and 
tremendous. At length, at half paft feven 
the fignal was difplayed on both fides for bat- 
tle, and foon after for clofe ation. The 
van divifion, which was gallantly commanded 
by Admiral Drake, inf@antly received and re- 
turned the broadfides of the enemy; and in 
an inftant all was involved in fmoke. The 
fleets alvancing, and the action becoming ge- 
neral, nothing is heard for hours but the re- 
peated volhes of broadfides. Towards ten 
clock the {moke br gan to clear away ; the 
battle raged with lefs fury; and it was ob- 
ferved that one of the enemy’s fhips* was 
totally difmatted, and that the Prince George 
had loft her foremaftt. It wasalfo perceived, 
that the Britth thins a-head of Sir George 
Rodney in the line, had paffed to leeward of 
the whole of the enemy’s line; that Sir 
George Rodney had failed through their 
line, four Mips a-ftern of their Admiral ia 
the centre ; and that Sir Samuel Hood in the 
rear had failed through the enemy’s line alfo, 
leaving Monfieur de Graffe to leeward of 
him, and keeping nine fail of the eneiny to 
the windward of him. Here the battle con- 
tinued to rage, the wind having been lulled 
by the din of cannon to a perfect calm, fo 
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that fome of the fhips of this divifion got out 
their boats te tow; and the 2étionu laited un- 
til feveral of the thips had fired away all their 
powder; paiticularly the Monarch, which 
bad tacked, und was engaged with the laft 
fhip of the enemy that had paffed to the 
windward of ovr reer divition. At this time 
Sir Samuel Hood fent a boat on board tha 
Centaur, with orders for her to fuftain the 
Monarch, and attack the fhip fhe was en- 
gaged with, A) the fame time he made the 
fignal for cach fhip of bis divifion to crowd 
@fail after the enemy, to prevent them from 
uniting with their Admiral, who at this time 
was endeayc-uring to rally the thins of his fleet, 
which were fometimes retreating, and fome- 
times turning their broadiides to the Britifh 
fhips which approached them bat they all 
appeared in panic and confohion, and greatly 
difabled. At four o'clock the Catan furren- 
dered to the Centaur, after an cbftinate de- 
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fence, and not before fhe was run on board, 
avdths colours truck by the Britifh failors *, 
The Hector fireck foon afterwards to the 
Canada and Alcide; and at half paf five the 
Belligneux ran along-fde the Ardent, who 
furrendered immediately. The impetuous 
courage of Sir Samuel Hood in the Barfleurs 
pufhing into their fieet with his Rudding- 
fails fet, had advanced him before the bow of 
the Viile de Paris. It was at this period that 
Comte de Graile faw that all profpect of ef. 
caping was vain—an Englith Admiral being 
between him and the fhips which ought to 
have fuitained him. The fun was balf funk 
in the horizon when Sir Samuel fheered to- 
wards the French Admiral, to make fure of 
fo glorious a conqueft; which was fcon ob- 
tained, andthe Ville de Paris was taken pof- 
fefion of, ater a thort but fharp conteft, by 
the Bar fleur,” 


An Account of the Pelew Ihands, firuated in the Weftern Part ot the Pacific Ocean, 
Compofed from the Journals and Communications of Captain Henry Wilfon, and 
{ome of his Oineere, who, in Avgult 1723, were there thipwrecked, in the Ante- 
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lope, a Packet helonging to the Henowrzble the Ealt-India Company. 
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PSHE Engiith bed now begun to prepare 

for laying the keel of their new veflel, 
when the King, afer a bard internal frug- 
gle, made with great difficulty a requeit, 
which proved to be, that as he was going 
to war witha neighbowing ifland, Cap- 
tain Willen would fpare him five of his 
crew armed with Arelocks. 

e Coptain Wion initaatly replied, that 
the Englith were as bis own people, and that 
the enemies of the King were their enemies, 
—The interpreter certainly very well tran- 
fated this deciaration, for in an ijntiant every. 
countenance, which was before overfhadow~ 
ed, became brightened and gay, The ising 
faid he fhould want the men in five days, by 
which time his own people would he pre- 
pared for battle, and that he would take them 
down to Pelew with bim the next day. 

“© The King came in the forenoon of 


the following day for the men he had 


been promifed; Captain Wilfon, on of- 
fering to mzke one of the number, ‘was re- 
fufed by bis own people, who deciared that 
he muft not cxpofe himfeif, as all their fafe- 


* « The Cafar caught fire at eight o’clock, and blew up at ten. 


ties deperded on him. Every one of the 
acglifh expreffed a readinefs to go, but the 
five following being young men, and requeft- 
ing their comrades with particular esrnefinefs 
to be the firft upon the lift, were thofe who 
were appointed, viz. Mr, Cummin, the third 
mate, Nicholas Tyacke, James Bluett, Ma- 
dan Blanchard, and Thomas Dutton; they al- 
fo took with them Tom Roie as their inter- 
preter; the King and the Chiefs taking each, 
one of them in their canoes: our men being 
dreffed in blue jackets, cocked hats, with 
light blue cockades, and properly prepared 
with arms and ammunition. 


After the departure of this little detache 
ment, the remaining Englifh continued to 
work afliduoufly on their veffel, Captain 
Wilfon being re-elected theircommandert , 
and Mr. Barker fecond mate, fuperintend- 
ing the whole, until the victorious return 
of Abba Thulie, who by the affiftance of 
his new allies had completely difcomfited 
his enemies: but, as our ambition rifes 
w:th our fuccefs, immediately on his re» 
turn he planned a fecond expedition againft 


Two hundred French 


prifoners perithed ; and two lieutenants, a lieutenant of marines, boatfwain, and thirty- 


feyen feamen belonging to the Centaur.” 


+ Asevery reader may not be acquainted with maritime proceedings, to fuch it will not 
be improper to remark, that when a merchant-fhip is wrecked, all authority immediately 
ceafes, and every individual is at full liberty to faut for himfelf, 
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the ifland of Artingall, whofe inhabitants 
had lately murdered one of his brothers, 
and again requefied and obtained the al- 
fiftance of his friend Captain Wilfoa. It 
is fingular, and fhews the advantage of 
civilization in a very rong light, that a 
few fhipwrecked Englith theuld be efcem- 
ed, at the diftance of half the globe from 
their own country, a force {umicient to 
turn the feele of vi€tory between contend- 
ing nations. As this was a more ferious 
undertaking than the former, the allies 
were doubled ; for rea men went out, Nir. 
Benger, Mr. M. Wilfon, Rarvey, Steward, 
Roberts, Duncan, Tyacke, Blanchard, 
Wilfon, and Dutton. Such was the force 
detached to attack the Ifle of Artingall : 
and detached with fuccefs—the enemy 
was completely routed, fix cances taken, 
and NINE PRISONERS! The untortunate 
captives were inftantly put to death. Their 
cuftom is when they go to battle to bind 
up their hair in a-particular manner, and 
to colleét it in a great bunch at the top of 
their heads ; but as foon as they are cap- 
tured they untie it, pull itover their faces, 
and wait with firmnefs and intrepidity the 
inevitable ftroke of deaih. One of tiem 
when expiring fixed his eyes on Mr, Ben- 
gir, and feemed to die imprefied with no- 
thing fe much as, the cclour of his ew 
enemy. 

The views of Abba Thuile were now 
Rill more extended ; he petitioned for ten 
men anda fwivel gun, and his petition 
was granted. The following is the 2c- 
count given by Mr. Wilfon, who com- 
manded the auxiliaries : 


“ The ontfet of this bufinefs was nearly 
the feme as in the fecond expedition, though 
the number of canoes far exceeded thofe 
which accompanied the King before.— When 
we got to Artingall no canoes were feen, 
though the ufual previous notice had heen fent 
of our coming to attack them.—The Pelew 
people being unable to provoke the appear- 
ance of the enemy, landed, and went a little 
way up from the fea-thore, Raa Kook 
now took the command, aud conduéted the 
troops; the King remaining in bis canoe, 
and occafionally difpatching the frigate canoes 
-witbordersto him aod Arra Kooker, Wewere 
entreated not to land; we however, perceiv~ 
ing that the enemy were beginning to de- 
fend themfelves, jumped on fhore to affitt 
our friends, aud befieged fome houfes pof- 
fefled by the enemy.—The fwivel, which 
had been fixed in a canoe which the natives 
had prepared for the purpofe, with great 
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ingenuity and judgment, played conftantly 
on the houfes, which were filled with peo- 
ple: our mufquetry covering the Pelew peve 
ple, foon diflodged the enemy, and oue of 
the houfes was by fome accident prefently in 
flames.. ~We were often greatly anuoyed by 
the enemy, who rufhed down on us with a 
fhinver of {pears; in return, whenever we 
perceived them coming, a brifk fire was kept 
up, which not only difperted them immedi-~ 
ately, but in all probability mult have killed 
a coofiderable number of them. —Arra Kook- 
er, who had gone further than any other ® 
in purtuit of the enemy, afcending a hill 
in fight of the canoes, and obferviog one of 
the Artingall people coming down, ftept un= 
noticed among fome buikes to let him pats, 
and then purfuing him down the declivity 
flunsed him with a blow from his wooden 
{word*, and was dragging him a prifoner to 
his canoe, when Thomas Wilfon, feeing fe- 
verval of the enemy ruthing'down on Arra 
Kooker, and that be muft inevitably have 
heen Killed, ran immediately to his affitance 
and levelled his piece at the Artingall pees 
whichthey perceiving, mftantly betook them- 
felves to flight. This was a circumitance the 
more fortunate, as Thomas Wilfon had ex- 
pended his whole flock of ammunition in co- 
vering the landing, and had actually at the 
time vo charge in his mufquet, 

s The natives of Artingall behaved with: 
much courage in this engagement ; they de- 
fended the houfe that tuok fire to the lalt, 
nor quitted it till it was ready to fall. —One 
of the Pelew people alfo on this occahun dit- 
unguifhed himfelf in a very extraordinary 
manner; he ran to the houfe while it was im 
flimes, tare off a burning brand, and carry- 
ing it to avother houfe, where many of tbe 
enemy had taken fhelier, fet it on fire, and 
(the materials of their buildings being very 
combuttible) it was quickly burnt down : the 
man, after accomplithing this bold atchieve- 
meat, had the good fortune to return fo his | 
companions unhurt; the King publicly re- 
warded him for his courage, by imrnediateig 
placing with his own hands a ttring of beads 

} and making him afterwards an 


in his ear, 
inferior Repack on his return to Pelew. 

*¢ In this action five canoes were deftrov- 
ed, which the enemy had hauled on thove, 
and alfo their whart or cculeway, which was 
much longer ond broader than that at Pelew. 
Bofide doing much other damage to the enemy, 
they brought away the [tone on whichthe Kins 
of Ardngs!! fits when in council. fhis afforded 
otesiion for great rejeicings when they got 
back, but were not fo truly felt as alter the 
fecond baitie, the triumph of the day being 


# The fame fort of weapon was prefented to Captain Wilfon at Emunas. 
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overclouded by the death of Raa Kook’s fon, 
and another youth of note, both killed in this 
engagement, as alfo from having thirty or 
forty of their people wounded, feveral of 
whom died in confequence thereof, in afew 
days after their return to Pelew*.”” 


This great victory broke the fpirit of 
Artingall; their deputies came to fue for 
peace, which was granted them. They 
were introduced tothe Englifh, and feem- 
ed to have buried their animofity in the 
field of battle, expreffing great admiration 
at the arms and fkill of their enemies; and 
having learned that /haking by the band 
was the Englith mode of teltifying friend- 
fhip, they never omitted the ceremony. 

The veflel was now (November 3d) 
nearly ready for Jaunching, and it was 
determined to leave with their good friend 
and ally, Abba Thulle, all the iron and 
tools rernaining, part of which they fent 
him. by Mr. Sharp, the furgeon. ‘The 
velel, at the requeit of the King, was 
called OROOLONG, after the ifland on 
which it was built; and now the Englifh 
expegted once more to vilit their native 
land. One of the crew however, Madan 
Blanchard, determined toremain behind; 
and after feveral fruitlefs exhortations to 
the contrary from Captain Wilfon and 
the crew, it was agreed to leave him 
all the neceffaries which could be fpar- 
ed, and recommend him ftrongly to 
the protection of the King. On Sun- 
day the gth of Nevember, at feven o'clock 
in the morning, to the great joy of the 
Englifh was the Oroolong launched; the 
whole day was employed in getting up 
the mafts, &c. and on this grand occa- 
fion Captain Willon was invetted with 
the Order of the Bone by Abba Thalle, 
and created a Rupack. Mr. Keate’s re- 
marks are curious — 

«© Thofe who have been witneffes of the 
conferring the more fplendid orders of dif- 
tinétion, beftowed by the Sovereigns of 
powerful and polifhed kingdoms, where the 
Gothic hall is decorated with waving banners 
where mitred Prelates affiftthe ceremony 
—where the pomp of regal flate impofes on 
the fenfe—and the blaze of fuperb ornaments, 
beaming from female beauty, gracing the 
ceremony, overpowers the fpeétator with 
x vaft difplay of magnificence—fuch may 
with a {mile of contumely read the concep- 
tions of thefe children of nature, or be dif- 
pofed to ridicule the fimplicity with which 
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the unadorned natives of Pelew hold a chap- 
ter of their higheft Order of the Bone. But 
it will be recollected, that the objec? and the 
end are every where the fame.—This mark 
of diftinétion is given and received in thofe 
regions as a reward of valour and fidelity, 
and held out as the prize of merit.—In this 
light fuch public honours were originally con- 
fidered, and ftill ought to be fo, in every 
flate, from Pelew to Britain. —Aad while 
they continue to be thus regarded, they will 
operate on the human paflions, excite emu- 
lation, infpire courage, promote virtue, and 
challenge refpect.—The decoration indeed 
derives all its fplendor from the combined 
ideas of the mind whilft viewing it; and the 
imagination is equally imprefied with the 
fame fentiment, whether the badge of honour 
be a frip of velvet tied round the knee, a 
tuft of ribband and crofs dangling at the but- 
ton-hole, a ftar embroidered on the coat, or 
a bone upon the arm.” 


The King, who had uniformly affifted 
and proteéted the Englith, now gave 
Captain Wilfon the laft mark of his con- 
fidence by committing to his care LEE 
Boo, his fecond and favourite fon, a 
youth about nineteen, to be brought 
to England and educated. On Wednel. 
day November the rath the Oroolong 
weighed anchor, having on board Lee 
Boo, and all the Englith, except Blan- 
chard, who kept his retolution of remain- 
ing at Pelew: 

*© And loaded as fhe had been by Abha 
Thulle’s bounty, even to fuperfluity, with 
whatever he conceived might be ufeful or 
pleafant to his departing friends, yet on either 
fide of her were a multitude of canoes, filled 
withthe common natives, who had all brought 
our people prefents from themfelves, intreat- 
ing they might be accepted. —It was in vain 
they were told that the veffel was fo full there 
was no room toreceive any thing more ; each 
held up a little fomething. ‘ Only this from 
me”'——§* Only this for me,’ was the general 
cry ;—the repetition of which was urged 
with fuch fupplicating countenances, and 
watery eyes, that this bewitching teftimony 
of affection and generofity almoft overcame 
every one onboard, From fome of thofe who 
were neareft, a few yams or cocoa-nuts were 
accepted ; and the poor creatures whofe intrea- 
ties could not be attended to, unable to bear 
the difappointment, paddled a-head, and 
threw the little prefents they had brought in- 
to the pinnace, totally ignorant that fhe was 


* & The carrying off the regal fone from Artingall might add as much imaginary glory to 
the day as our firft Edward’s bringing to Weftminfter the inauguration Rone of the Kings of 


Scotland.” 


to 
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fo return back with Blanchard, who was now 
got into her in order to take the veffel in tow. 
He had with the moft unwearied afiduity 
lent bis countrymen every afftance in his 
power to the laft, and, having laid up care- 
fully the fail enquired after, came on board 
to faew where he had flowed it; which 
having done, he wifhed them all a proiperous 
voyage, and, without teftifying the fmalleft 
degree of regret, took leave of all his old 
fhipmates, withas much cafe as if they were 
only failing from London to Gravefend, and 
were to return with the next tide.” 


From this time no unprofperous occur. 
rence took place ; they arrived in due courfe 
at Macao, and from thence in England ; 
where, in a few months, poor Lee Boo, 
afler having given the cleareft proofs 
of a very uncommon genius, died of the 
finall-pox, on the 27th ef December 1784, 
and hes buried in Rotherhithe Church- 
yard ; the gratitude of the Eaft India 
Company having erected a tomb to the 
fon of him who preferved the lives of their 
fervants, with the following infeription: 


‘¢ To the memory 
of Prince Lee Boo, 

A native of the Perew, or Paros Iflands; 
and Sonto Ansa TauxLce, Rupack or King 
of the Ifiand CoorooRaa 5 
who departed this Life on the 27th of De- 
cember 1784, 
aged 20 Years; 

This Stone is infcribed, 
by the Honourable United East INDIA 
COMPANY, 
as a Teftimony of Efteem for the humane 
and kind Treatment afforded by n1s FATHER 
to the Crew of their Ship 
the AnrrvLore, Captain WILSON; 
which was wrecked off that Ifland 
in the Night of the gth of Auguft 1783. 


Stop, Reader, ftop!—let Naruxe claim a 
Tear— 

A Prince of Mine, Lee Boo, lies bury’d 
here.” 


With the following very fenfible and 
elegant remarks of Mr. Keate we hall 
conclude this article, which from its cu- 
riofity we have given at great length : 


ABBA THULLE, the KING. 


«© At Pelew the King was the firft per- 
fon in the government, He appeared to be 
confidered the father of his people ; and, 
though divefted of all external decoratiens of 
royalty, had every mark of diftin¢étion paid 
to his perfon.—His Rupacks or Chicfs ap- 
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proached him with the greaten refpet; and 
his common fubjedts, whenever they patisd 
near him, or had occafion to addrefs him, 
put their hands behind them, and crouched 
towards. the ground ;—even if they were 
paffing any houfe or place where the King 
was fuppoied to be, they humiliated them- 
feives in the fame manner, till they got be~ 
yond his probuble prefence, when they re- 
fumed their ufual mode of walking. On all 
occafions the behaviour of Abba Thuile ap- 
peared gentle and gracious, yet always full 
əf dignity; he beard whatever his fubjeéts 
had. to fay to him, and, by. his affubility and 
condefcenfion, never fuffered them to go 
away diffatisfied.—This perfonage, however 
great he was held at Pelew, was not under- 
{tood by our people to poflefs a fovereignty 
over all the iflands which came within their 
knowledge. The Rupacks of Emungs, 
Emillegue, and Artingall, and the Rupack 
Maath, were independent in their own ter- 
ritories.— Yet Abba Thole had feveral iflands 
over which he ruled; and all the obferva- 
tions that follow are folely confined to his 
government, though it is not improbable that 
the other iflands might have much fmilitude 

in their fyftem. 

< Upon all occurrences of moment he con- 
vened the Rupacks and officers of ftate ; their 
councils were always held in the open air, 
upon a raifed fquare pavement, where the 
King firft ftated the bufinefs upon which he 
had affembled them, and fubmitted it to their 
confideration ; each Rupack prefent deliver. 
ed his opinion, but, without rifing from his 
feat: when the matter before them was fet- 
Ued, the King, ftanding up, put an end to 
the council.—After which they often enter. 
ed into familiar converfation, and fometimes 
chatted together for an hour after their bufe 
nefs was difpatched. 

“ When any meffage was brought to the, 
King, whether in council or elfewhere, if it 
came by one of the common people, it was 
delivered at fome diftance, ina low voice, to 
one of the inferior Rupacks ; who, bending 
in an bumble manner, at the King’s fide, de- 
livered the meffage in a low tone of voice, 
with his face turned afide.—His commands 
appeared to be abfolute ; though he acted 
in no important bufinefs without the advice 
of his Chiefs, In council there was a parti- 
cular ftone on whichthe King fat; the other 
Rupacks did not always take the fame place, 
feating themfelves fometimes on his right 
hand and fometimes on his left, 

‘* Every day in the afternoon the King, 
whether he was at Pelew, or with the 
Englith at Oroolong, went to fit in public, 
for the purpofe of hearing any requefts, or 
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of adjufting any difference or difpute which 
might bave arifen among his fubjects. 

«© Asthefe people had but little property 
to create diffention, and no lawyers to foment 
animofity, it is probable that the immurable 
boundaries of right and wrong were perfectly 
underfiood, and not often violated ; when- 
ever they were, the offending party received 
the King’s cenfure, which expofed them to 
general fhame; a fentence, to uncorrupted 
minds, far more fevere than any penal inŝti- 
tution.—They could not recur to the dubious 
conftruétion of five hundred laws, vaguely 
conceive’, and worfe underftood ; under the 
obfcurity of which, in civilized countries, the 
artful villain too often takes fhelter, and the 
injured fit down more opprefled.— Happy 
for them, they were ignorant of that cafuif- 
try and refinement which can argue vice into 
virtue! nor were acquainted with the lauda- 
numof rhetoric, whofe property will occa- 
fionally benemb and Jay dormant the power 
of commen underftandines !— They bad no 
conception that there exited polithed nations, 
where it was infinitely more expenfive to fue 
for jnftice than to fubwrt to fraud and op- 
preffion =—nations where men’s caths only, 
not men’s words, were credited! and where 
there were found wretches who dared attack 
the properties and lives of their nang 
zens, by affertions of firlMeod, wmit they 
felemnly aud impioulliy invoked the God of 
Heaven toatie!t their /rx’? /-Born the chil- 
dren of Nature, and feciuded from the cer- 
ruption of the world, her laws were their 
general paide. Their real wants were few, 
and they faw nothing to excite ars: ‘cial ones. 
L Evcry one feemed to be occupied with 
their own hamble puriuits’s and; as far as 
our pecple. ina Ray of three months with 
the natives, could decide, ap: ared to con- 
du&t themfelves toward each other with great 
eivilicy and benevolence ; for they never ch- 
ferved any wrangling or open pallion.—-Evea 
when children were ‘cilputing cr fighting, 
they firongly marked thei “dilpleafure, by 
ftifing with Yebuke thcir little impetuofi- 
ties, 
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© 'Confrdering that during the time our 
people remained on thele i lands, their minds 
were principally engaged by their own con- 
cerns, if wiil hardiy be tuppoted they had 
much leifure to inveftigate a fuljest oi this 
nature. — As far as they could obtain intelli- 
gence on this point, they underttocd that the 
natives only poffeffed a property in their works 
and labour, but no abfolute one in the foil, 
of which the King 2ppeared to be general 
proprietor. —A man’s houle, forniture, or 
eanoe, was confidered as his private proper- 
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ty 5 as was alfo the land allotted him, as long 
as he occupied and cultivated it; but when- 
ever he removed with his family to another 
place, the ground he held reverted to the 
King, who gave it to whom he pleafed, or 
to thofe who folicited to cultivate ir. Every 
family occupied fome land for their mainte- 
nance, necelfity impefed this labour on them ; 
and the portion of time which they could 
{pare from providing for their natural wants, 
pafied in the exercife of fuch little arts, as, 
while they kept them induftrious and active, 
adminiftered to their convenience and com- 
fort. 
GENERAL CHARACTER of the 
NAGEVORS 

< I fhall clofe this account of the Pelew 
Iflands with a few general remarks on the 
difpofition and charaéter of the natives. 

< The conduct of thefe people towards 
the Englifh was, from the frft to the lat, 
uniformly courteous and attentive, accompa- 
nied with a politenefs that furprized thofe on 
whom it was beftowed, At all times they 
feemed fo cautious of intruding, that on many 
occafions they facrificed their natural curiofity 
to that refpeét, which natural good man- 
pers appeared to them to exact. Their libe- 
rality to the Englifh at their departure, when 
individuals poured in all the beft they had 
to give, and that of articles too of which 
they had far from plenty themfelves, ftrongly 
demonftrated that thefe teftimonies of friend- 
ihip were the efiufion of hearts that glowed 
wih the flame of philanthropy; and when 
our countrymen, from want of fiowage, 
were compelled to refufe the further marks 
of kindnefs which were offered them, the 
intreating eyes and fupplicating geftures with 
which they foiicited their acceptance of what 
they had brought, moft forcibly expreffed 
how much their minds were wounded, to 
think they bad not arrived early enough to 
have their little tributes of affection received, 

Nor was this conduét cf theirs an often- 
tstious civility exercifed towards ftrangers,——~ 
Separated as they were from the reft of the 
world, the churacter of a ftranger bad never 
entered their imagination.—They felt our 
peeple were diftreffed, and in confequence 
wifhed they Mould fhare whatever they had 
to give. It was not that worldly munifi- 
cence, that beftows and fpreads its favours 
with a diftaut eye to retribution—-Their bo- 
foms had never harboured fo contaminating a 
thought—Nos; it was the pure emotions of 
native benevolence—It was the love of man 
to man.—It was afcene that pictured human 
nature jn triumphant colouring—And, whilft 
their diderality gratified the fenfe, their virine 
suck. the heart L 

« Our 
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* Our people had alfo many occafions to 
ebferve, that this fpirit of urbanity operated 
in all the intercourfe the natives had among 
themielves. The attention and tendernets 
Mewn to the women was remarkable, and 
the deportment of the men to each other mild 
and affable ; infomuch thar, in the varions 
fcenes of which they were {pectators, during 
their itay on thefe iflands, the Englifh never 
faw any thing that had the appearance of 
contett, or paffion ; every one feemed to at- 
tend to his own concerns, without interfering 
with the bufinefs of their neighbcur.—The 
men were occupied in their plantations, or 
in cutting wood, making hatchets, line, or 
fmall cords: fome in building boufes or ca- 
noes; others in making nets and fithing- 
tackle. The forming of darts, fpears, and 
other warlike weapons, engroffed the atten- 
tion of many more; as alfo the makirg of 
paddles for their boats, the fafhioning of do- 
meftic utenfils, and the preparing and burn- 
ing the chinam.—Such as had abilities to con- 
du&t any ufeful employment were called by 
the natives Tackelobys; of this clafs were 
reckoned the people who built, or inlaid the 
canoes : fuch alfo were thofe who manufac- 
tured the tortoifefhell, or made the pot- 
tery. 

& Asinduttry, however zealous, muft he 
flow in producing its purpofe, unaided by 
proper implements, and labour rendered ex- 
tremely tedious from this deficiency, yet, in 
regions where fuch advantages are denied, 
we do not find that the ardour of attempting 
is abated, <A fteady perfeverance, to a cer- 
tain degree, accomplifhes the end aimed at; 
and Europe hath not, without reafon, been 
aftonifhed at the many fingular productions 
imported from the fouthern difcoveries, fo 
neatly and curioufly wrought by artlefs hands, 
unaffitted but by fuch fimple tools as ferve 
only to increafe our furprize, when we fee 
how much they have effected.—Every man, 
by his daily labour, gained his daily fufteuance : 
neceffity impofing this exertion, no idle or in- 
dolent people were feen, not even among thofe 
whom fuperior rank might have exempted ; 
on the contrary, thefe excited their inferiors 


to toil and activity by their own examples. - 


The King himfelf was the beft maker of 
hatchets in the ifland, and was ulually at 
work whenever difengaged from mat- 
ters of importance. Even the women fhared 
in the common toil; they laboured in the 
plantations of yams, and it was their pro- 
vince to pluck out all the weeds that fhot 
up from between the ftones of the paved 
caufeways. They manufactured the miats 
and bafkets, as well as attended to their do- 
meftic concerns. The bufinefs of tatooing 
was alio carried on by them; thofe who en- 


tered on this employment were denominated 
Tuckeloys artheil, ov female artis. | Their 
manners were court-ous, though they were 
far feom being of ioofe or vicious di!poh-. 
tions ;—they in general rejeGed coun<étions 
with our people, and refented any indel.cite 
or unbecoming freedom with a proper fenfe 
of modefty. 

“© In fuch feenes of patient induftry, the 
years of fleeting life pafled on ; and the cheer- 
ful difpofition of the natives fu'ly authorized 
our people to fuppofe, that there were few 
hours of it either irkfome or oppreflive. 
They were ftrangers to thofe pafions which 
ambition excites—to thofe caves which afa 
fluence awakens. Their exilteace appeared 
to glide along Ike a i{mooth undifturbed 
ftream ; and when the natural occurrences of 
life ruffled the furface, they poffefed a faf- 
ficient portion of fortitude to recover foon its 
.wonted calm, | Their happinefs feemed to be 
fecured to them on the firmeft bafis; for the 
little which Nature and Providence fpread 
before them, they enjoyed with a contented 
cheerfulnefs ; nor were their bofoms habitu- 
ated to cherith wifhes which they had not 
the power of gratifying.» And it will not 
furely be denied, that in civilized nations the 
error of a contrary conduét exhibits, among 
the inactive, many melancholy repining 
countenances; whilft it prompts more daring 
and uncontrouled fpirits to aim at compaf- 
fing their views by injuftice, or rapine, 
and to break down the facred barrier of fo- 
ciety. 

“ From the general chara&er of thefe 
people, the reader, I thould concéive, will 
be difpofed to allow, that their lives do'ere~ 
dit to human nature; and that, however un- 
tutored, however uninformed, their mane 
ners prefent an interefting piQure to man- 
kind. —-We fee a defpotic goverument with- 
out one fhade of tyrannys end power only 
exercifed for general happinefs, the fabjecis 
looking up with flol reverence to their King. 
And, whilft a mild government, and an af- 
fectionate confidence, linked their itele Bate 
in bonds of harmony, gentlenefs of manners 
was the natural refult, and fixed a brotherly 
and difinterefted intercourie among ong 
another.” 


Such isthe account of the Pelew Iflands, 
from which if our readers receive 25 much 
pleafure as we have done, they will not 
thmk the time fpent in this abfraé 
thrown away. For further information 
we refer them to Mr. Keates book, as, 
according to the opinion of the great Lord 
Coke, © Satins eff haurre fontes quar 
fedari rivulos. 
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@UR traveller had no fooner crofled the 
Solway Frith, the boundary on the 
weftern coalt of Britain, between England 
and Scotland, than he found the children, 
and even many of the men and women 
without either thoes or ftockings ; theha- 
bitations of the poor extremely wretch- 
ed, and the lower clafs of females exceed- 
ingly dirty. 

« The old women,” he fays, “ frightfol 
enough of themfelves, are rendered ftill more 
fo by their drefs, the outer garment being a 
long dirty cloak, reaching down to the 

tground, and the hood drawn over their heads, 
sanud moft of them without thoes and ftock- 
sings. Others among thera wear what they 
call buggers, that is, flockings with the feet 
either worn away “by long and hard fervice, 
or cut from them on purpofe: fo that the leg 
is covered by thefe uncouth teguments, while 
the foot that bears. the burden, and is ex- 
pofed to brakes and ftones, is left abfolutely 
bare. Inthe winter, efpecially in the high- 
kind and mountainous parts. of Scotland, 
which include extenfiveregions on its fouthern 
borders, the old women and men very gene- 
rally wear a kind of boots or bofe formed of 
a coarfe thick woollen cloth, or ferge, which 
they call plaiding, and which they roll in 
folds, one above another, for the fake of 
hear. In the Low Country of Scotland, 
there are many diftriéts, where the old men 
yet wear around their loins Jeathern belts or 
girdles, fattened by an iron or brafs buckle, 
which, as we learn from fculpture and paint- 
ing, fo late as towards the end of the laft 
century, were very commonly worn even by 
the Scostifh gentlemen.” 


Capt, Newte, with his companicns, 
pafles on through Dumfries to Moffat ; 
the country bleak and dreary, but here 
and theré prelenting a ftriking objeft ei- 
ther of nature or art: a remarkable arch 
thrown over a deep glen ; a lofty moun- 
tain, or chain of mountains, from whence 
ifiue the three great rivers that divide and 
water the fouthern parts of Scotland. In 
this traét ands bleak Drumlznrig, the feat 
of the Duke of Queenfberry. 1 this tul- 
len region 190, ftands the antient Cattle 
of Douglasa As our travellers advance 
rorthward towards Lanerk, the country 
begins to wear a more pleafing afpect ; 
for abcut tliree miles from) this antient 
town, which is moft beautifully fituated, 
the green banks of the Clyde, which are 


under tolerable cultivation, and in fome 
places prettily adorned with hanging 
woods, and leveral gentlemen’s feats in 
the midft of plantations, afford a pleafing 
relief to the eye, and wear the appearance 
of comfort. Here, particularly, is an, 
houfe called Corra Lynn, belonging to 
Sir John Lockhart Rofs; clofe by which 
are the Falls of the Clyde, which confef- 
fedly are the nobleft cafcades in Great- 
Britain. Thefe are defcribed by our au- 
thor with a force of imagination and a co~ 
pioufnefs of expreffion which would not 
difgrace the molt celebrated of our Eng- 
lith Poets, Having deferibed Hamilton, 
and the Duke’s palace and gardens, where 
fruits, he obferves, are brought to earlier 
as well as more perfect maturity than at 
the Dukeof Devonfhire’s, in Derbyihire 5 
he proceeds to Glafgow through a well- 
improved country of eleven miles, part of 
it on the banks of the Clyde. In the 
courfe of this ride he deferibes Bothwell- 
Cattle and the Cattle of Biantyre. He 
arrives at Glafgow, where he is ftruck 
with the beauty end populoufnels of that 
city, and the indultricus turn as weil as 
adventurous {pirit of its inhabitants. He 
does ample juftice tvo to Glafgow as an 
antient. and refpeétable feat of learning ; 
but we firlpeét he has been too liberal to 
the principal of the College, on whom he 
has beftowed an annual falary of seo}. 
The principal’s falury does not exeved 
300i- tew of the profeffors falaries come 
up to zool. and that of the profefior 
ot church-hiftory, one Macleod fron 
Roisthne, docs not exceed rcol He 
deferibes the kirks of Giaigow, the Con- 
venticies, the Eighty-five Societies under 
the protection of Lord George Gordon, 
and the hypocrily of the church-wardens, 
and certain of the lower characters among 
the Clergy ; a clafs of men, however, to 
which on the whole. he does ample jattice.. 
Fiom Glatgow, our ingenious author goes 
to Pailley, a village containing 20,000 ing 
habitants, rifing mto rapid improvement 
and wealth 5 and ditinguithed by cleanh- 
nels, and the employment of young wo- 
men and children in certain manufactures, 
asin England. He returns from Paifley 
to Glaigow, ard from Glafgow purlues 
his journey to Dunbarton. In the courfe 
of his rids he has oceaficn to defcribe the 
elegant villa of Mr. Spears, near Ren- 
frew, the windings of the Cart, the Earl 

of 
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of Glafeow’s houfe, Cruickftone-Caftle, 
the feat of Mary Queen of Scots and Lord 
Darnley, in the happy period of their 
union. After taking a wide and rich 
view from Dunbarton-Cafile, of Port- 
Glalgow, Greenock, the Frith of the 
Clyde, with other grand and interefting 
objeéts, our travellers bend their courfe 
northward, along the banks of «the 
Leven. 


€ Thefe pleafing fcenes, in the fore 
ground, are contrafted with the purply -blue 
hills of the Highlands behind, rifing over them 
in aweful grandeur; and the majeftic Ben- 
Lomond, like the father of the mountains, 
which feem to do him homage, rearing his 
venerable head into the clouds. And bere 
the traveller from the Low Countries, is fud- 
denly and forcibly firack with the character 
ofthe Highlands. The number of the moun- 
tains, their approximation to one another, 
their abrupt and perpendicular elevation ; all 
thefe circumftances taken together, give an 
idea of a country canfifiing of mountains with- 
out intermiffion, formed by nature into an 
impregnable fortrefs. This is the fortrefs 
which has enabled tke natural hardinefs and 
valour of the antient Caledonians to tranfmit, 
from the earliett records of their hiftory, the 
dignity of an wuconquered and independent 
nation, to their latet pofterity. 

“ The wocdy banks of Lech-Lomond, 
with its irregular form, and its numerous and 
variegated iflands, ranging ap, and vanifhing 
at an immenfe dittance, among the bafes of 
lofty mountains, form an object both aweful 
and plesfing, and happily unite the beautiful 
with the tablime.” 


Capt. Newte deféribes Loch-Lomond, 
and the adjoining lofty mountain, from 
whofe tremendous height the wondering 
eye looks down on hills, vales, lakes, 
woods, mountains, iflands, rocks and feas. 
Leaving ‘Tarbat, where there is a. geed 
inn, he purlues bis journey through the 
highlands; imprefled with the rede mag- 
nificence of the country, flruck with the 
miferable fituation of the inhabitants, and 
fuggeking hints, not videnary, like fome 
twavellers, but folid and pradticable : and 
here our author poflefles great advantage 
over fedentary men and writers by profel- 
fion, in a converfancy with the bufy 
world, and a varied and aétive lifs, of 
which there are internal proofs in the Tour 
before us, and of which we have, on ftriét 
enquiry, obtained other evidence. Pal- 
fing by Loch-Long, and the Laird of 
Macfarlane’s, he goes through the dread- 
ful Glencoe to Cairndow, and from 
thence to Inverary, which is minutely 
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deferibed ; and of which, as of ieveral 
other piéturefque f{cenes, in Scotland, be 
has prelented us with elegant engravings 
by Hzatu. Here Capt. Newie lays down 
a plan for the improvement of the Scettih 
fitheries, which in all probability will 
draw attention, not only from the fiteh- 
land and the Fiihery Societies, but: the 
enlightened members of the Legitlature. 
We are now entertained witha view of 
the country, and the fate of Society aad 
improvement around Loch-Awe, Dal- 
mally, Oban, Bun-Awe, Loch-Eiwe, 
Chruachan, Dunfiaffanage, Dunelly-Cat. 
tle, Arde, and Appin, cultivated and 
adorned by the fortune, the induttry, and 
the tahe of Mr. Seaton. From Bally- 
y 
haltth Ferry, he rides through Glencoeto 
Fort-Wiliam, and by the bde of Lochiel 
to Mr. Cameron of | Faflifern’s. He 
makes various obfervations on the im- 
provablenefs of the eltate of Lochicl and 
the durrounding country ; and after exhi- 
biting im his romantic fcenery, many 
lochs, glens, and mountains to which we 
have not time to follow him, goes onita 
Fort-Augui{tus, and trom thence to lawer- 
nels. He defersbes this town, with the 
nature of the foil, and the general contour 
of the adjacent country. He goes on, tk- 
ing aview im his way of Fort-George, 
to Nairn, tot Forres, to: blgin, to Fo- 
chabers, near which is the Duke ot Gor- 
don’s Caitle, and to Cullen, hard by 
which is that of the Earl of Findiater. 
From Cullen, he purfues his journey to 
Bamif; from thence through New Liver 
to Peterhead, and from thence by Buchan- 
neis, Slane’s Cattle, and Elian, to Aei- 
deen. He defcribes Oid Aberdeen aud 
New Aberdeen. The King’s College at 
Old Aberdeen, he veprelenis as a feat of 
Learning, where knowledge may beac- 
quired in all us branches, atan cafy cx- 
pence. “ There are proteflors here of 
‘€ ali the {ciences, and their daluries are 
““ but fmall, Hehce, they pay great ar- 
€ tention, I am told, to ihe different 
departments. If aman has a dilpe. 
fition to obtain learning and informa- 
tion, he may acquire them here at a 
{mall expence ; and without this difpo- 
“ fition, he will acquire them no where. 
Their vacation happened at this dime, 
£* which laits ox months. During the 
** other ix, leClures are coniinualiy read, 
and the ttudents are called on, as ct 
{chools, to give an account of their lef 
t fons.” Ii is a pity, for the honour of 
7 
Aberdeen and the northern parts of Scot- 
land, that the time of this Eneglith Gentle- 
man’s travelling through Aberdeen hap- 
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pened to coincide with that of the College 
vacations. Jor, otherwile, m fo polite 
and hofpitable a place as Aberdeen, if he 
had not wavelled in polt-halte, it would 
have been difficult for him to avoid being 
entertained by the profetlors of both Col- 
leges; and impoilible for him not to have 
been firuck in Old Aberdeen, with the 
claflical tafteand elegant manners of pro- 
feffor Rofs, the phrlofophical acutenels 
of Dr. Dunbar, and the liberal feritiments 
und univerfal knowledge of profeflor 
Ogilvy; and in New Aberdeen, with the 
fubtlety of profefior Hamilton, the inge- 
nious fenfibility of Dr. Beattie, and the 
facetious and refined, yet juit obfervation 
of principal Campbell. 

Our traveller leaving Aberdeen, in 
which he does not feem to have fojourned 
fo long as he ought to have done, pur- 
fues his journey through Stonehaven, In- 
nerbervie, Montrofe, and Forfar to Scone 
and Perth. His obtervations on thefle two 
laft-mentioned places, their local fituation 
and natural prerogatives, which invited, 
though at different periods, kings, par- 
liaments, armies, and commerce, are orl- 
ginal, and in the higheit degree ingenious, 
He dwells particularly on the beauty of 
Strathern, and the public and private vir- 
tues of the late Earl of Kunnoull, whom 
he repretents as the father of the people 
on his owneitate, and as a bieiling to all 
around him. 


Receding from the bed of the Ern to- 
wards the roots of the Ochills, after celes 
brating the virtues of fundry Scottifh Lairds 
who have their refidences in the charming 
valley watered by that river, our travei-er 
patics, as Ly che connection of contraft, “to 
along ttraggling village, called Auchterarder, 
oncearoyal burgh, but now, Known chiefly as 
the feat of a Prefbytery, diftioguithed by a fin- 
gular union of Popi and Antinomisn princi- 
ples; claiming the prerogatives of a Court of 
inguifition, exalting the power of the church 
ih temporal concerns, reprobating with fu- 
perlative zeal the efticacy of virtue towards 
future, as well as pretent happinefs, and 
magnifying the importance of certain meta- 
pbyfical notions in theology, which they call 
adis of faith: yet it muit not be omitted, 
that, among that focety, there are men 
adorned with found knowledge, and with 
primitive firoplicity of manners.. This place 
feems to have lain underthe curfe of Gad ever 
fince it was burnt by the army in 1715. The 
dark heath of the moors of Orchill and Tul- 
Mhardin, the naked fummits of the Gram- 
pians, feen at a diftance, ana the frequent 
yifitations of the Prefbytery, who are eter- 
nally recommending fait diys, and deftroying 
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the peace of fociety by prying into little flips 
of life, and the defolation of the place, ren- 
der Auchterarder a melancholy fcene, where- 
ever you turn your eyes, except towards 
Perth, and the Lower Strath-Ern, of which 
it has a partial profpe&.” 

The writer of the Tour, after relieving 
the gloom of Auchterarder by a vicw of 
the vale of Devon, on the other fide of 
the Ochills, continues his journey wet- 
ward by Blackford, Ardock, Sheriff- 
Murr, and Dunblain to Stirling, marking 
in his way, according to his manner, the 
{cenery of nature, fuggefting ufeful hints 
to the natives, and recalling to our view 
fuch remarkable incidents in the Scot- 
tifh hittory as are conneéted with the parts 
ot the country through which he paflcs. 
At Stirling, he makes the following ob- 
fervations. 


« As the Scottifh nation extended their au 
thority fouthward, by their conquefls over 
the Picts and Danes, and their inter-marriages 
with England, the ufual piaces of their refi- 
dence became more and more foutherly alfo, 
Dunftaffanage was exchanged for Scone 3 
Scone for Dunfermling and Falkiand; Dun- 
fermling and Falkland for Stirling; Stirling 
for Linlithgow and Edinburgh; and at laft 
Edinburgh for London, But amidft there 
changes, after the eftablifhment of the mo- 
narchy of Scotland, the natural boundaries 
which marked the land, confined, on the 
whole, the choice of a place of refidence to 
that {pace which is bounded by the courfes of 
the Forth and the Tay on the fovth and the 
north ; on the weft, by the rifing of the 
conntry, towards the middle of the ifland ; 
and on the eaft, by the ocean. The inter- 
pofition of the Tay recommended Scone as a 
proper place of refidence in the hottef{t times 
of war withthe Englith. But, after an el- 
liance had been formed between the royal fe- 
milies of the two kingdoms, by the marriage 
of Margaret, the daughter of Henry VIL, of 
England, and James V. of Scotland; after 
hofulities between the two nations began to 
be interrupted by long intervals, and the ge- 
nius of both to tend to peace and conciliation, 
there was not a {pot in the whole extent of 
Scotland that fo naturally invited the prefence 
of the King andthe Court as Stirling. It is 
{till more centrical to the ifland than Scone : 
and the fanctity of a monaftery was not ill 
exchanged for the ftrength of a fortrefs. 
From the lofty battlements of Stirling-Cafite, 
the royal eye furyveyed with pride the bold 
out-lines of an unconquered kingdom. The 
Grampians, the Ochills, the Pentland- Hills, 
conveyed a juft idea of its natural ftrength ; 
the whole courfe of the Forth, with his tri- 
butary rivers, from their {ource in the High- 
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lands, near Loch- Lomond, CTN REAN 
Perth-fhire, and wafhing the fhores of Clack- 
mannan aie Fife on the north, and thofe of 
Stirling-fhire, Linlithgow, and iie Lothians, 
on the fouth, exhibited a pleafing profpeét of 
its natural refources in fifhing, and in a foil 
which, though ina rude climate, would not 
be ungrateful to the hand of cultivation. 
From this point of view alfo, the imagination 
of a Scotchman is led, by many remem- 
brances, to recal to mind the moft important 
viciffitudes, and fcenes of action, in the hiftory 
of his country, The whole extent of Strath- 
more, from Stirling to Stone-haven, is full 
of Roman camps, and military ways, a mat- 
ter that has been of late well illuftrated by the 
ingenuity and the induftry of General Mel- 
ville; and the wall of Agricola, a little to- 
wards the fouth of Stirling, extends between 
the Forth and the Clyde. Bannockburn and 
Cambufkenneth, almoft over-hung by the 
cattle, remind the fpectator of fortunate, and 
Pinkie, feen at the diftance of fourteen miles, 
excites a fainter idea of an unfortunate en- 
gagement with the Englifh, The Hill of 
Largo, in Fife, calls to mind the Danifh inva- 
fions ; and the Forth was, forages, the well- 
contefted boundary between the Scots and the 
Picts.” 


Capt. Newte, before he leaves Stir- 
ling-Caftle, while the kcen air yet 


blows on the fouthward traveller with 
unabated force, from the northern 
mountains, takes a view of the genius 
and character of the Caledonians. 
Thelle, he obferves, have undergone the 
effects of that revolution and change 
which is incident to every thing hu- 
man. But, not to carry his views too 
far back, which would involve him in 
hifforical difquifition, he lays before 
his readers the portrait that was given 
of the Scottifh aces at the end 
of the lat century, by Mr. Alexander 
Cunningham, im his Hiftory of Great 

Britain ; a work on which he has ete aad 
juft applaufe, and fills up the picture 
an fome circumftances omitted by 
Cunningham and others, altered by the 
introduction of arts and free govern- 
ment. Having detailed the Hifterian’s 
character of the Highlanders, he fays, 


«© It is not my intention to disfigure this 
picture, drawn from the life by fo great a 
matter, But I cannot help obferving, that 
in this admirable fketch of the Scotch H:gh- 
landers, there is not the lea mention of their 
paifionate love and genius for mufic, as well 
as the kindred ftrains of moving, though fim- 
ple poetry, The remote Highlanders are, 
at this day, as fand of poetry and mufic as the 
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antient Arcadians, who, bleffed with a fer. 
tile foil and genial climate, poured forth, in 
natural and affe@ting airs, the warmeft emo. 
tions of the heart. The mutical and poetical 
compofitions of the Highlanders were feldom 
committed to writing, but handed down, 
from generation to generation, by oral tra- 
dition. The tubjedis of thefe were, for the 
moft part, love, war, and the pleafures of 
the chace : and their general tone or ftyle 
was not fprightly and gay, but, on the con- 
trary, fad and tragical. The firft efforts of 
the Mafes, in every country and age, are 
employed en melancholy themes, as being the 
mok firongly marked by the light and fhade 
of profperous exchanged for adverfe circum- 
ftances, and which take the trongeft hold of 
the heart. But the very afpeét of nature, in 
the Highlands of Scotland, is fad ; and acon- 
fiit, feldom interrupted, with hoftile clans 
or with a barth climate and penurious foil, 
deepened the general gloom. Hence, al- 
though the little wealth of the Highlands con- 
fitts in cattle, rural fcenes are introduced in 
their poetry but feldom. And, were one to 
form a judgment concerning the employment 
of the Highlanders, even from performances 
unqueftionably modern, he would conclude 
that they weve not fo much fhepherds as hun- 
ter. Their compofitions. whether of mufic 
or poetry, were the natural productions, and 
perfectly fuited to the tafte of a country, 
where, within the memory of man, every 
male, without exception, was trained to 
arms; and where bufbindry, and even paf- 
turege, were followed no farther than necef- 
fity required. It is uot long fince fheep and 
goats, in the Highisnds, were confidered as 
below the care oi a man, and reputed the 
property of the wite, in the fame manner as 
geele, turkies, and other povliry ere m the 
Low Countries, and in England. 

“ That the mufic and poetry of avy country 
bears a near relation to its common purfuitsy 
to the great objects of its hopes and fears, is 
illuftrated ia a very ftriking manner by thofe 
of the inhabitants of St. Kilda, whofe infig- 
nificance and remote fituatton fecure them 
from invafion, as their poverty and primitive 
equality proteét them from angry feuds. 
When the winter {tore of thi little common- 
wealth is fafely depofited in a houfe called 
Tigh-a-harra, its whole members refort to 
this general magazine, as being the moft 
{pacicus room in their dominions, where they 
hold a folemn affembly, and fing one of their 
beft airs to words importing, “ What more 
* would we have? Thereis ftore of cuddies 
“© and fayth, of perich and allachan, laid up 
*¢ for usin Tigh-a-barra”’ Then follows an 
enumeration of the other Kinds of fifhes that 
are hung up around them, to which, in the 
courte 
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courfe of their finging and dancing, they fres 
quentiy point, with exprefliens of gratitude 
and joy. 

*¢ The Reverend Mr. Macdonald, Minifier 
of Kilmore in Argylefhire, on whofe tefti- 
mony thefe particulars are here related of the 
St. Kiidan», received from a friend in the 
Mle of Skye; a St. Kilda elegy, the effufionof 
a young woman who had loft her hufband by 
@ fall from the rocks, when employed in 
catching fowls. Ofthiselegy, found among 
people in whofe veracity Mr. Macdonald has 
entire confidence; he gives the following 
tranfiation, © In) yonder Soa* left I the 
“ yoath whom b loved, Buty lately, be 
t ikipped and bounded from rock to rock, 
*€ Dextrous was he in making every infiru- 
& mentthe farm required, diligent in bring- 
& ing home my tender flock. You went, 
“* O my love! upon yen hanging cliff, but 
“ feav meafured not thy fteps ! Thy foot only 
& Sipt— you fell—never more to rife! Thy 
€ blood itained yon floping reck ; thy brains 
“ Jay f{cattered around! Alt thy wounds 
8 gamed at once, Floating on the furfaze of 
c the deep, the cruel waves tore thee afun- 
« der, Thy mother came, her grey hairs 
uncovered with the kerch: + thy fitter 
* came, we mourned together > thy brother 
§* came, he leifened not the cry of forrow, 
&« Gloomy and iad we all beheld thee from 
«¢ afar, O thou that waft the fevenfold blef- 
% fing of thy friends} the fhiny lbsnze t of 
“ their fapport. Now, alas! my ihare of 
“© the bivds is heard {creaming in the cloudss: 
“6 my Mare of the eggs is already feized on 
E by the fironger party, In yonder Soaleft 
t [the youth whom i loved.” 

e The Batic poetry now extant, was, no 
doubt, compofed for the moft part by the 
bards who were once entertained in the fami- 
lies of lords and chieftains. There was alfo 
an order of froling vhapfoditis, who went 
about the country, reciting their perfor- 
mances for a livelihood. 

s‘ Throughout the whole of the Highlands 
there are, at this day, various fongs fung by 
the women to fuitabie airs, or played on mu- 
fical infiraments, not enly om occafions of 
merriment and diverfion, but alfo during al- 
moft every Kind of work which employs 
more than one perfon, fuchas milking cows, 
watching the folds, fulling of cloth, grinding 
of grain with the guerm or hand-mill, hay- 


® A fmall rocky ifland near St. Kilda, 
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making, and reaping-of corn. ` Thefe fongs 
and tunes re-animate, fora time, the droop- 
ing labourer, and make him work with re- 
doubled ardour. In travelling through the 
Highlands, in the- feafon of autumn, the 
founds of little bands of mufic on every fide, 
joined toa moft romantic feenery, has a very 
plesfing effect on the mind of a ftranger. 
There is undoubted evidence, that from the 
rathto the rsth centuryy both inclufive, the 
Scots not only ufed, but, like their Kindred 
Irifh, excelled in playing on the harp ra fpe- 
cies of mufic, in all probability, of Druidical 
origin. But, beyond all memory or tradition, 
the favourite inftrument of the Scotch mufi- 
cians has been the bag-pipe, introduced into 
Scotland, at a very early period, by the Nor- 
wegians. The large bag-pipe is the inftru- 
ment of the Highlanders for war, for mar- 
riage, for funeral preceRons, and other great 
occafions. They have alfo a fmaller kind, 
on which dancing tunes are played. A certain 
fpecies of this wind mufic, called pibrachs, 
rouzes the native Highlander in the fame 
way that the found of the trumpet does the 
war-horfe; and evea produces effects little 
lefs marvellous than thofe recarded of the an- 
tient mufic. At the battle of Quebec, in 
April 1760, whilft the Britifh troops were 
retreating in great confufion, the General 
complained to a field-officer of Frafer’s regi- 
ment, of the bad behaviour of his corps, 
“ Sir,” anfwered he with fome warmth, 
“ you did very wrong in forbidding the 
£é pipes to play this morning: nothing en- 
*¢ courages Highlanders fo much in a day, of 
“ agtion. Nay, even now they would be of 
t ufe.” “ Let them blow like the devil, 
*¢ then,” replied the General, “ it it will 
“& bring back the men.” The pipes were 
ordered to play a favourite martial air. The 
Higblanders, the moment they heard the mu- 
fic, returned and formed with alacrity ia the 
rear. In the late war in India, Sir Eyre 
Coote, after the battle of Porto Nuovo, be- 
ing aware of the ftrong attachment of the 
Highlanders totheir antient mufic, expreffed 
his applaufe of their behaviour on that day, 
by giving them fifty pounds to buy a pair of 
bag-pipes $. 

«< Having thus taken the liberty to fupply 
what feemed deficient in the account that is 
given of the Scotch Highlanders by the very 
learned and ingenious Cunningham, who 


+ A fpecies of kerchief worn by married women in the Highlands and Weftern Iflands 


of Scotiand, 


Ẹ Lhenae, a rope of raw hides ufedin St. Kilda. It isthe moft ufeful part of furniture, 


and a young woman peifeifed of oneis reckoned well portioned, 


In fearching for fowis and 


eggs, a man or two take hold of it, and another is let dowa into the cliffs by the other end. 


& See Memoirs of thelate War in Afa 
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Knew them well, and was capable of con- 
templating them under a valt variety of views, 
it will be proper alfo to advert to the change 
which the operation of gevernment bas pro- 
duced in the charaster of the Highlanders, 
fince the period when they wtre defcribed by 
that celebrated author. 
<* So quick and powerful is the influence 
of moral caufes in the formation of the charac- 
ters of nations and men, that the Highlanders 
have actually undergone greater alteration in 
the courfe of the prefent century, than fora 
tlioufand years before. Freedom and equal 
laws, by evcouraging induftry, fecuring pro- 
perty, and fubftiruting independent fenti- 
vents and views in the room of an obfequi- 
out devotion to feudal chiefs, have redeemed 
the character of the Highlanders from thofe 
imputations which were common to them 
with all nations in a fimilar political fitua- 
tion; while what is excellent in their cha- 
racter, the fenfibility of their nature, the 
hardinefs of their conftitutions, their warlike 
difpofition, and their gencrous bolpirality to 
(trangers, remain undiminifhed, And though 
emancipated new from the feudal yoke, they 
(ill {hew a voluntary reverence to their chiefs, 
as wellas affeétion to thofe of their own tribe 
and kindred : qualities which are not only 
ery amiable and engaging in themfelves, but 
which are conneéted with that character of 
alacrity and inviolable fidelity and refolution 
which their exertions in the field have jultly 
obtained in the world.” 


Our Limits will not permit us to accom- 
pany our author m his journey to Edin- 
burgh, and his various and ingenicus re- 
marks on that City » its inhal vants; wni- 
verfity, courts of law, public buildings, 
&c. &c. the effects produced on Scot. 
land by the Union, &c.&c. We fhall 
only obferve, in general, that his remarks 
are equally juit and acute; and that he 
paints, with a few bold Pie es, ma very 
laconic and ftrikmg manner, For exari- 
ple; > if thenew Town of Edinburgh ex- 
cels the old in beauty, elegance, and 
commodious as well as- falubrious difpo- 
fition and fituation, the old excels 
the new in variety, boldnefs, and gran- 
deur of alpeét. Both of them bear marks, 
and may be confidered as emblematical, of 
the ages in whieh they received their com- 
plexion and form. Capt. Newte carries 
on his tourto Anwick, and makes fevecal 
ingenious obfervations on the remains of 
Danith, or on Norwegian times, and 
the affinity of the Northumbrians, com- 


~ 


feed 


prehending under that name, accord “p 
to amantient diy ifion, the Engiith cous 
ties port rhw ard of the Trent. 

The tyleof thes pleafine and infra 
tive cages is vavicus 5 the words are apt 
and gremmiatically a aiias d; but we 
oiten meet with too frequent and clofe a 
repetition of ihe fame word, which toa 
good ear is highly difeulting. This is the 
of tof negligence or precipitation 5 for 
nothing can be more mucal than thofe 
paffages where ihe author exerts himflf, 
and writes with enthuliattic animation. 
In one or two places we meet with inac- 
curacy of phrafeology, bordering on what 
we cali Bulls or Iricitins. ipa examples 
m what we have already extracted, 


“‘thefe bave undergone the cheds, of 
“that revolution and change.” | To 


nwadergo a yevclution, ts the ef eii ot 
a yevoluiion,—-~- We have far ther io ebu 
epee at hat the Touris uneauat in E Ea 
of the fhare of time and attent ‘on. that is 
given to the objecis which it embraces, 
There is no reader who will not be big! ny 
entertained with what is written of ea 
and Perth-fhire; bot why thould our in- 
genious traveder drive with {uch rankiity 


along the charming and the rich coatt of 


Murray ? Why fuch halte from Inveruefs 
to Fortar ? 

The dittinguifhing features of thi 
Teur are} political olferv: ilion, practici 
improvenent and bold detcription. Ahe 
author is of too fublime a genius to 
enter A all into little chit-chat and fai nily 
anecdotes, too liberal to dwe 1 with fatis- 
faétion on the nakednels of the laud, and 
of too much jud; gment and experience to 
indulge in airy projeéts and {pecn ilat 
He has a foul futceptible of pani “Bien 43 
of nature, whether ina rude but mag- 
nificent, or 2 imilingforin ; dul he fhews 
the natives of Scotland iat thev 
to do, and what they may do. Dr. 
and Dr. Anderfon are for building towns 
and c¢xtendting canals i innumerable 
places. Capt. Newte confiders what is 
requied by the preien: £ flate of ane 
and Commerce, and what will reward-ex 
peice. 

ANECDOTES of the AuTHGR, 

THE Enghh Gen em n who is jae 
auibor of tuis “oa 1s thomas Nevwte 
Ely. form any yeus a Captain, and now. 
an owner of ihips, in the iervice of the Balk 
India Com; pany. He had the guod for- 
tune to eniertain Capt. Cock and his of- 


* Though Capt. Newte has not prefixed his name to this Tour, and we have no direét 
r A to aferibe it to him, yet that heis the Englifh Gentiemar alluded to on iLe tic- 
page, we believe and affirm on cvidence the mott clear and undo: bted, 
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ficers and failore, near the Cape of Good 
Hope, and is mentioned with refpect in 
Cock’: Voyages. He is faid to be a man 
ef a generous difpofition, and of an active 
turn of mind; and with theie qualities, 
it is alfo faid that he fortunately unites 
an ample fortune and public fpirit. He 
has lately fet. an example to the Eaft-In- 
dia Company, of building fhips on an 
enlarged pian, and conitruéted in fuch a 
manjer, as at once to admit a reduction 
of fre'ght, and to do as much execution 
asa fixty-gun fhip of the linc. This 
example will, no doubt, be followed, and 
a great addition thereby made to the naval 
flrength of the nation. As Mr. Newte 
is confidered to be a leading man among 
the owners of fhips and Proprietors of In- 
dia Stock, it is not to be wondered that 
he is very much attended to by different 
Members of Adminitration. The gen- 
tlemen who accompanied Mr, Newte in 
his Tour in Scotland, were Capt, Scott, 


af the Eaft India Company, and Capt, 
Wutt, who commands one of Capt. 
Newte’s fhips. The occafion of the 
Tour, perhaps, was the death of his 
Lady, a daughter of the late excellent Sir 
Charles Raymond. 

Mr. Newte poffefles an efiate, and is 
the reprefentative of an antient family in 
Devonfhire. He takes great pleafure in 
reading books, efpecially the beft poets.. 
A tafte of this kind feems to be hereditary 
in his family; fer his brother, once a 
Fellow of Chrift Church, Oxford, now 
a Clergyman in Devonfhire, has written. 
Poems on various fubjeéts, though they 
have not been publithed. Mr. Newte 
poliefles every advantage of exterior ap- 
pearance—a good perlon, an interefting 
countenance, anda tone of voice manly, 
yet melodious and affecting. Though 
he has not yet pafled the 36th year of his 
age, he has performed, in different flations, 
feven voyages to India, 
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(Continued from Page 214.) 


“THE various means by which the mana- 

A ger of a theatre may accumulate odium 
upon himfelf in a courfe of years, and ac- 
quire enemies to his perfon, are here unne- 
ceffary to be detailed. Mr, Sheridan, in one 
of his pamphlets *, has enumerated the prin- 
cipal caufes which contributed to render 
him unpopular in Ireland. Moft of thefe 
were fuch as ought to have obtained for him 
the approbation of the public at large; and 
however obnoxious they might make him to 
individuals, would have been infufficient to 
drive him from his fituation, had not the 
Demon of Politicks added his affiftance to 
crufh the devoted manager. 

For fome time before this period Mr. 
Sheridan had inftituted a club, the members 
of which were in number about fifty or fixty 
perfons, chiefly Lords and Members of Par- 
liament, who were invited to dine together in 
the manager's apartment at the theatre; no 
female being admitted but Mrs. Woffington, 
who was placec in a great chair at the head 
of the table, and eletted prefident for the fea- 
fon. This club was begun without any party- 
intention on the fide of the manager, but by 
the means of Mrs. Woffington was, in 1753, 
metamorphofed from its criginal defign into 
one of apolitical nature; and the converfation 
and general tuafts of this weekly affembly, 
which were what might be called anti-pa- 
triotic, foon-becaine the common talk cf the 
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town; and the manager of courfe was fe 
verely abufed for being the fupporter of the 
fociety, as he moft certainly and effectually. 
was, when he wasthe perfon who paid for all, 

At this critical and dangerous jun@ure it. 
is not. to be wondered at that this affembly of 
courticrs, publicly fupported by the manager, 
who being alfo the principal aor, was con- 
fequently at all times. within the immediate 
refentment of the provoked party, fhould be- 
conie the object of revenge. ‘The patriots of 
the day. refolved to watch for the firft oppor- 
tunity to deftroy him, and an occafion foon 
offered. 

Of this important event in the hiftory of 
Mr. Sheridan’s life, we have a particular ac- 
count by Mr. Vior, from whom we thall 
on the prefent occafion tranfcribe. The 
tragedy of Mahomet had becn fome time 
fingled out by the manager to be revived; 
the parts were written out and ca{t the win- 
ter preceding in the following manner : 
Palmira, Mrs. Woffington; Zaphna, Mr. 
Sheridan; and Alcanor, Mr. Digges. 

During the rchearfal of this play, feveral 
patiages were taiked of by the anti-courtiers, 
as pleafing to them, and which they would 
not fail to diftinguifh. 

Cn February 23, 1754, the night of per- 
formance, the pit was filled very 1an with the 
leaders and chiefs of the country party, and 
when Digges fpoke the following fpcech : 
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=i, ye powers divine ! 
emark the movements of this nether world, 
And bring them to account ! crush, cruth 
thofe vipers 
Who, fingled out by the community 
To guard their rights, fhali, for a grafp of ore 
Or paltry office, fell them to the foe. 


The mement he had finifhed it, all the 
party in the Pit roared out encore, which 
was continued with fuch violence, that the 
actor, after difcovering due aftcnifhment in 
his countenance, very readily fpoke the whole 
fpeech over again, which was moft remark- 
ably applauded by the audience. The fine 
fcenes of Zaphna and Palmira, which are 
the moft remarkable in tie play, and per- 
formed by their principal and « ufually-ap- 
plauded actors, this night paffed unnoticed, 
and all the applaufe fell on the character of 
Alcanor. The partial conduct cf this au- 
dience plainly difcovered that they were only 
influenced by the fpirit of party. 

Although it would have been more pru- 
dent, from the appearances then exhibited, to 
have laid afide the play for the prefent, yet 
the manager unfortunately yielded to a re- 
gueft made him to perform Mahomet a 
fecond time, and contented himfelf with or- 
dering a general fummons to all the com- 
pany to mect him in the Green-room on the 
Friday morning, the day before the play was 
to be acted. 

When the company were all affembled, he 
entered the room with.a paper * in his hand, 
and’ read them a le@ure on the duties of an 
actor, particularly refpeéting his conduct to 
the public ; and to fhew in the moft glaring 
colours that the actor who proftituted him- 
felf to the wanton humour of an audience, 
brought inevitable difgrace not ‘only on him- 
felf but on all his brethren. 

Mr. Diggcs rofe up and faid, it was very 
obvious that this leure on the duties of an 
actor was levelled at him ; that he was the 
perfon who had brought that difgrace upon 
himfelf and his brethren; but as the fame 
play was to be performed the following 
night, and the fame demand from the audi- 
ence was likely to fall on him, he defired to 
know what were she manager’s commands 
in regard to his conduct. Mr. Sheridan’s 
reply was, that he fhould give him no di- 
rections, but leave him to do as he thougnt 
proper. Digges then faid, “ Sir, if í fhould 
4t comply with the demand of the audience, 
s¢ and repeat the fpeech as I did before, am 
s T to incur your cenfure for doing it ?”’ 
The manager replied, “ Not at all; I leave 
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© you to a&t in that matter as you think 
E proper.” 

The night following, the 2d of March, was 

the performance. ‘The pit was full as cn 
as the doors were open, the houfe crowdedc, 
and this remarkable f{peech in the firft fcen:. 
As foon as ever it was out of the mouth ot 
the ator he was called upon to repeat it, with 
the fame vehemence as on the firft night. 
The ator feemed ftartled, and ftood fome 
time motionlefs; at laft, at the continued 
fiercenefs of the encores, he madea motion to 
be heard, and when filence was obtained, 
he faid, “ It would give him the highett 
“ pleafure imaginable to coraply with the 
requeft of the audience, but he had ‘his 
private reafons for begging they would be 
fo good to excufe him, as his compbance 
would be greatly injurious to him,” 
On his faying that, they immediately cal- 
led out, Sheridan ! Sheridan! the Manager ! 
the Manager! and this cry foon became uni- 
verfal throughout all parts of the noufe, 
After fome fhort time Mr. Digves left the 
ftage ; and the uproar continuing, Mr. She- 
ridan (who ftood behind the fcenes) ordered 
the curtain down, and fent on the prompter 
to acquaint the audience that they were ready 
to perform the play, if they were fuffered to 
goon in quiet; if not, that they were at 
liberty to take their money again. The 
prompter was not heard, but obliged to 
withdraw. 

Mr, Sheridan then faid with fome agita- 
tion, “& They have no right to call upon me, 
“ Tl net obey their call; I’ll'so up to my 
“room and undrefs myfelf ;” and up he 
went. Some of his bef friends left the pit 
and boxes and went to his dreffing-room 
after him, and entreated him not to unédrefs, 
but to go down and endeavour to pacify an 
audience that knew he was there, and muft 
be enraged at his refufelto appear before 
them, But at thefe reafons and thefe en- 
treaties of his friends he remained unmoved 5 
and being ftrongly poffefied with the notion 
that perfonal mifchief was intended him, he 
got into a chair, went home, and left the 
houfe in that uproar and confufion. 

Mrs. Woffington was then perfuaded to 
appear before them, to fee if a fine woman 
could affuage the fury of the many-headed 
monfter; but fhe was not heard. Ligges 
was the feeming favourite and reigning ora- 


„ tor. He was defired to goon, and to affure 


the audience Mr, Sheridan had laid him un- 
der no injunétion not to repeat the fpeech, 
and theretore could not on that account have 
incurred their difpleafure. Digzes went on, 


* The fubftance of this paper is printed in The Humble Appeal, p. 102. 


Nna moved 


pes 


moved to be meara and a profound filence 


ephtiscledhie repeated what he had been de- 
fie me in vain; as they had catled fo long 
jor Sheridan, they wouid infift on having 


him before them, and his anfwerl ing for him 
teli. At iatt, when they were ‘ore he was 
potitively gone heme, they infified on his 
being fent fer, and added, they would wait 
patiently an hour, as he was known to live 
at fome ogg and accordingly they fat 
cown quiedy to amufe themfelves. 
Meticngers were difpatched to the Mana- 


ger to acquaint him with the refoiution of 


the houfe, but no arguments could prevail 
on kim to return back; and when the heur 
was expired they rencwed their call, and after 
continuing it fome time, two of their leaders 
(perfons of gravity and condition) rofe from 
the pit and went off over the boxes—that 
was the agreed fignal. A youth in the pit 
then ftocd up, and cried out, God blefs 
his Majefty King George, with three huz- 
zas; and at the “end of the laft huzza they 
all fell to demolith the houfe, and the au- 
dience part was all in picces in five minutes. 
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After this execution, fome moved to fire the 
houfe, others to attack the wardrobe. Ac- 
cordingly a party leaped upen the frage, and 
with their fwords and other inftruments cut 
and flafhed the curtain, which was finely 
painted, and cofta great fum of money ; broke 

and cut to pieces all the fcenes within their 
reach; and fome attempts were made to- 
wards the wardrobe, but finding that place 
well defended, they retired; and fome who 
went off through the box-room dragged the 
grate full of burning coals into the middle of 
the room, and there laid fome of the broken 
doors of the bexes upon it, and left them 
there, In that condition they were found, 
and time encugh to Pageant the intended 
mifchief. 

Thus ended this memorable riot, which 
operated very fatally towards the fortune of 
Mr. Sheridan. Difgufted with the public 
behaviour, and not much fatisfied with his 
theatrical fituation, he publifned his cafe, 
and after letting his theatre for two years, he 
embarked for England *, 


* During Mr. Sheridan’s management, about 1752, he caufed the play of the Confcious 
Lovers to be performed, and gave the whole receipt of it towards a fund for creGiing a-mo- 
nument to the memory of Dean Swift. The Prologue which he wrote and fpoke on, that 

cation we give below, and it may ferve as a fpecimen of his poetical talents. ‘Though 
fom ething ge to the pret fent fubje€&t, we cannot but obferve that the Managers of the 
Londen ‘Theatres would do an a& worthy of praife were they to open their heufes in hike 
manner for one night to raife a fum for a monument for Dr. Johnfon. ‘The very extraor- 
cinary propofal fora two-guisea fubfcription each, fet on foot by the intimate and opplent 
miénds.of that excellent writer, having met with the neglect it deferved, an appeal to the 
feclings ef the public on more liberal grounds may probably be attended with more fuccefs. 
‘fhe bookfellers who have enriched therafelves by the faleef Dr. fohnfon’s works will be glad 
to be informed, when the opportunity offers, that one of their body, Geo, Falkner, on the 
above occafion gave sol. 
PERSO POT GAUME, 
WEEN public gratitude ereéts the buft, 
Where public worth has di gnified the duft ; 
When nations ftrive the patriot’s fame to fave, 
It fperks theny worthy of the good he gave ; 
Xt {peaks a nobler trophy tho’ unfeen, 
Stampt on the heart, a monument within ! 
Since wit unequall’d warms the wond’rcus pag! 
Where vice fill fecls and owns his honeft rage ; 
Since bounty to the wretched made him dear, 
The good muft love him, for they cou’d not fear 5 
Confefs'd by all, who take his generous plan, 
"Nhe foe of folly, but the friend of man. 
This, this demands the honours you decree, 
Sacred to Wit, to Worth, to Liberty ! 
ere Vireus ane allows the Patriot’s claim, 
And while fhe emulates, proteéts his fame. 
Nor you, ye Fair! your kind alent refufe, 
Your prefence here fhall justify his mufe ; 
Bleis’d with each grace he pointed to your view, 
You are living atte on the faults he drew ; 
And Licerty by you her sire fecures 
{a hearts difdaining every chain but yours 


FOR 


Here he immediately entered into a nego- 
tiation with Mr. Rich, and (being defirous 
of compciling Mr. Barry to go over to Dub- 
lin) hatily made an engagement with him 
fora flare of the profits on fuch nights as he 
thould perform, without having weighed cir- 
cumftances, or properly guarded againit 
events, His firft appearance was in the 
chara&ter of Hamlet, O¢t.24. He alfo pro- 
duced an alteration, by himfeif, of Coriola- 
nus, formed out of the plays of Shake{peare 
and Thomfon, in which neintreduced a mag- 
nificent fpeCtacle of a Roman ovation. He 
performed alfo Cato, CEdipus, Richard IHI. 
Shylock, Lord Townly, Romeo, and feveral 
other characters ; but his gains, it is imagined, 
fell hort of wiat he hoped fcr. As the fucceffor 
of, Barry, aud the rival of Garrich, he by no 
means anfwered the public expeétations. 
‘To many peculiarities in tis manner, not of 

the pleafing kind, nature fcemed to have for- 
bid him by her. parfimony ever to become 
a popular performer. Even thofe who were 
willing to praife, and coukl with juftice ap- 
plaud his {kill and judgment, generally came 
away without that complete fatisfaétion 
which was to be found at Drary-Lane 
Theatre, where Garrick and Nature carried 
every thing before them. Thefe circum- 
{tances all combining, it will beino furprize 
to know, that at the cnd of the feafon his cn- 
gagement was not renewed. ‘The leifure he 
now tound, naturally led him to recur to his 
former fcheme of education. In a letter to 
a friend in Ircland, written about the begin- 
ning of 1756, after giving a narrative of the 
whole tranfaction between him and Mr. Rich, 
and its confequences, he adds, “ Notwith- 
“ ftanding what I fuffered on this occafion, 
« 1 have no doubt upon me but that every 
thing has happened for the beft; and I 
have fo perfest a reliance on the difpenfa- 
& tions of that Providence, which knows 
# what is good tor us better than we our- 
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cc felves, that I bore my difappointments not 
“ only with refignation, but with chearful- 
“ nefs. I thought I faw the hand of Heaven 
“ pointing out another way of life for me, 
« which from the beginning I had in view, 
 whichwas the object of all my thoughts and 
“ wifhes, which alone fupported my fpirits in 
“ ray fatiguing journey towards it, thro’ the 
“ miry and thorny roads of the flage, and yet 
“ which I was delaying too long to feck, 
“ without confidering the io of procra- 
“ ftination, and the fhort date of human life, 
“ J felt an irefiftible impulfe, which prompt- 
“ ed me to quit the beaten road, and frike 
* through untredden paths, rus gged and im- 
« pervious as they might feem, in queft of 
“ this new region. ‘Che greateft obftacle 
“ J had to encounter was my health, which 
“ I found had been much impaired; yet in 
“ fpite of the continued attacks ofa diforder 
© the moft difpiriting in the world, I began 
“ and finifhed an Effay on Britith Education 
“ in the fpace of not many weeks ; a work 
“ only calculated to pave the way for my 
“ other defigns. I fent fome over to Ireland 
“ before their publication here.” 

In April 1756 he wrote to Mr. Lee * a 
propofal for engaging him for the enfuing 
feafon in Dublin ; and therein faid, “ I have 
“ becn long weary of the ftage, and as I 
“ havea much more important point in view, 
“ am determined to quit it as foon as pof- 
“ fible; and no confideration fhould have 
“ induced me to undertake it this year, but 
“ the want of a proper pe:fon to fupply my 
“ place.” A proper perfon, however, it was 
difficult to find, and the term of the leafe 
which he had let being now expired, and the 
minds of the people of Dubbs by this time 


inclining to receive him again with favour, 
he refelved upon returning to z native 
country, and refuming the management 


of the theatre again ; but in the ex ‘cution of 
this defign unexpeéted difficulties arste. 


Such be your pleafures—whilft Ierne’s eye 
Sees wrapt in peace her happy offspring lie ; 
Blefs’d Ifle! whofe Monarch to thy wifh inclines, 
And kindly to the King the Father joins ; Í 
Blefs'd Monarch! who while nations round thee wait, 
And claim thy prefence to confirin their ftate, 
To diftant fubjects can thy care difplay, 
And make a people blefs'd in Dorfet’s fway ! 
Wuilft arts our Patriot {trove in vain to raife, 
Whilf induftry he wifh’d in vatn to praife, 
Adorn ovr happier days, and picas’d revive, 


To greet nis fhade this grateful 
In bright abodes where dweil the wife and 
He'll faue exulting oer his country’s 


night we give t 


great, 
fares 


Duilnefs be dumb, Detraction drop thy quill, 
A nation lov’d, amation loves him inik 


# Vetter from Mr. 


Lee to Mr. sheridan, yo, 1757+ Ps §e 
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At the. beginning of this feafon he alfo 
met with a mortification to which he was 
obliged to fubmit, however reluctantly. Pre- 
vious to his appearance, an apology fer his 
former conduét was demanded by the pub- 
lc, and with fo much earnefinels, that it 
became necefflury to promife it wnconaition- 
ally. The night was accordingly fxed, and 
every part of the houfe crowded foon after 
the doors were cpen. “ hofe happy few,” 
fays Mr. Vitor, * who are bleft with abi- 
lities to {peak well in a public affembly, muf 

2 the beft judges of Mr. Sheridans feel- 
ings on this important occavfion, though his 
fituation differed greatly frora that of the 
man who rifes to fpeak as a member of that 
affembly. He was to appear firgty before 
a thoufand peopie, and to apologize for his 
own mifconduét; but he was cqual to this 
arduous tafk. When the curtain drew up 
he advanccd to the centre of the flage with 
a paper in his hand, fearirg (in that un- 
avoidable corfuficn) to truft entirely to his 
memory. It was the opinion of fome of 
the beft judges I converfed with, that no 
man within thcir obfervation ever appeared 
before the pubiic with fo much addrefs, or 
{poke to the paffions with fuch propiicty. 
Tears gufhed from the tyes of feverat of his 
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male auditers. After the apology was over, 
and his pardon having been figned by the 
louteft acclamation, he had begun to retire ; 
he advanced again, and with broken, faul- 
terring accents, fpoke as follows: * Your 
**-ecednefs to me, at this important crifis, 
“ has fo deeply affected me, thar I want 
* powers to cxprefs myflf: my future ac- 
“ tions hall fhew my gratitude.” » He ap- 
peared a few nights after'in the chara@ter of 

lamist to a crowded audience, and received 
the utmoft applaufe. ‘The fame fuccefs at- 
tenica moft of his principal charatters ; 
but, theagh he brought the celebrated dan- 
cers from the opera in London, Bugiani and 
Marare4, to perform that feaicn at a great 
Plice, yet the audiences began to flacken for 
want of a capital female actrefg, Having 

sen difappointed in the expected abilities of 
a young lady new to the flage, whom he had 
engaged în Lengon, and aifo of the affifeance 
he hoped to have found in Mr. Lee, he was 
obliges to call in every auxiliary that offered 
to help a failing feafon. At the end of it 
Mr. Fests came to Dublin, and contributed, 
in fome meafure, to conclude the year in a 
better manner than was looked for, thougl: 
iil unprofperoufiy. 

[To be sontinued.} 
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The FRAGMENT of a VOYAGE to St. DOMINGO, 
{From the Prencu of the MERCURE DE FRANCE.]} 


HE Carib:, fo numerons im the Ame- 
T rican iflands when Columbus dH- 
covered the new vork, have been aime? 
entirely extirpated. “The feeble remains 
of thefe people, which are SHH feattered 
in fome cf the Weili Jadizn fs, are 
either degenerated, Gx bearly extings, 
The inhuman conguerays who began ihts 
depopulation, have Uicvghi proper to 
paint them with the mei unfavourable 
colours ; but in thus trate cing thele poor 
people, in order to icin the horos which 
their deltru€iion mult tacte, they have 
mot been able to conceal fren us, how 
much the manners cf tiefe unfortunate 
Indiars were diilinguihed by gertienefs 
and infantine imphcny. When we con- 
template them, ever m the blackened 
pidtures of ine Spanifh Rintorians, we all 
find a firiking refembiance beovcen thefe 
Caribs and the ilanéers af the Scwh sea, 
which the cektrated Captain Cook and 
M. de Bcugainville have exhibited i» fuch 
interefting “views. Sèch, indeed, is tie 
man of nature; miid, ales, and invert 
alone upon enjoyment. Ahe fertile foil, 
the happy climate which he mbebits, af- 
ford ia profubes, witzey, che BighteG 


labour, whatever can contribute to his 
felicity ; and the primitive goodnefs of 
his heart is uncegraded by the fatitious 
p fions of civilized nations, or by the 
wants of thofe favage tribes that dwell in 
Jefs favoured countries, Love is the only 
patlion to which he is fenfble with more 
than ordiniry animation; that mone 
which cas diflurb the tranqnillny of his 
foul, 

The Carbs, notwithfanding their na- 
tava) apathy, experienced the excefics of 
this irreiifirble palon; and as they obey- 
ed its impuife with greater impetuoñtys 
and beiter underficod its delights than 
thofe nations do whem other cares en- 
gage, they feltalfo with more impatience, 
perhaps, the reftramts of oppofition and 
impediment. Thefe peaccful beings 
would then fo far forget their natural 
chara€tcr, as to yield to the borrid dic- 
tates of revenge and crueliv. Of this the 
fcllowing narrative isan inflance, which 
may give us, moreover, fome idea of the 
character of a-peopie, whole hiltory will, 
pecdebly, everremain unknown. 

Toin, fome yearsago, from the folhes, 
infaivation, and heedledinels of yourh, as 

well 


FOR 


well as from all the pleafures of ftudy 
nad Se tae I crofied the ec canm and 
landedat St. Domingo. Fortune, which 
had juft exiled me from all that was dear 
tomy heart, now appeared, aS ste WEES 

difpoied to make me iome compeniation, 
by introducing me to one of thofe un- 
Common men in whom the virtues are 
not lets confpicuots than genius, and who 
ever command unfolicited vadmire ation and 
relpe&t. Notwithftanding the difparity 
of our years, this excellent man inftantly 
gave me the moft cordial welcome. T ie 
climate had fubjected me to that cruel 
change, to. w hich all ate expofed who ar- 
rive in the torrid zone. My generous 
friend, therefore, prevailed upon me to 
leave ape Francois, tor change of air, 
and to endeavour to periect my recovery 
at his plantation. 

Here I had tiberty to indulge in that 
folttude, and in thofe rever ies, of which 
Thad been ever fond, With a volume of 
Homer, of Racine, ar of Fenclon in my 
hand, I wandered often along the pian- 
tations of eee -caes tO vit the banks 
ef a fme river, which almolt furrounds 
my friend’s extenfive efate. I then fol- 
loweda majeftic walk of bamboos, that 
extended to the mouth of the river. A 
tmall meadow, partly faded by a aes 
of logwood and mangoe-trees, prefented 
in’ thts {pot an enchanting landfcape, On 
the other fide of the river, are the downs 

harfeparate the Limba from Port Mar- 
got; and, beyond thele, is an immenfe 
extent of ocean, where the eye is amufed 
by the veflels confiantly pafiing in all di- 
rections. 

While Twas admiring this magnificent 
=. and wry foul, borne, as it were, 
beyond the waves, falles ed the diftant 

velleis, or flew towards my country and 
my friends, I perceived a naked man 
often crois the there at fome difance 
from me, caft his net into the fea, and 
renun, laden with fith, to alittle grove 
of mangoes, [roos him, fer fome time, 
to be one of the mongrel inhabitants of 
the iland, a fifheruan m the neighbour- 
hood, But, at lait, his indufry in this 
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folitary fpet excited my curlofity ; and, 
ene day, J followed him, as he was re- 
turning to his afyiuin. Here fome leaves 
at tie. paim- wat formed a little hovel, 

futacient to fhelter him from the ideit 
rains. A hammock, made of 2 kind of 
hemp that {pontaneoufly grows here, was 
fufpended on two trees ; and many cala- 
baihes of diferent fizes, admirably earv- 
ed, were ai! the utenfils he had *. 

I perceived, as he approached me, that 
this man was of the Indian race, His 
glofly hair, copper colour, flattened fore- 
head, and eyes that feemed to feek each 
other, all befpoke j nis origin. I obferved 
him in fileace; and he, without {peaking 
a fingle word, continued his work, Pre- 
fenily, he made a great hole in the fud : 
in this he put a quantity of dry wood, 
which ke kindled, z and which foon be- 
came a fierce flame. Over this he placed 
the fifh he had juit caught, {prinkling over 
it a little fale and ailfpice, zad plenty of 
citron juice; and, waen the fith was welk 
broiled, he fpread itovera large banana 
leaf, with 2 heap of bananas + and in- 
Lae tne to eat. Thisinvitation was the 
firt tpeech he addrefled to me; for he 
had hitherto a&ted as uf he had be een quie 
alone, An air of frankncts and fimpli- 
city, as well as the delicious Se ee] 
of bis repalt, would es permit me to re- 
fa the good favage. I confes, Po ihat 

T never eat more excellent Ath. My ap- 
petite delighted my hot, and he a appeared 
fo well fatished with Mes that, when we 
had finsthed our meal, I veatared to afk. 
nim fome queltions. 

€ You are a Carib,' md I.—* Ah! 
yes, aufwered he, h. s head dropping on 
his bread, and tears 5s {wimming in his 
eyes. Then hefuddenly rofe, and look- 
ed rounds as if apprebeniive of being 
heard. My frend? added I, how 
long have-you lived here?” Three years,” 
he replied : ‘the negroes of the neigh- 
beuring plantations Daloy me bananas. 
and tobacco : and, in recurn, { give them 
apart or my fify and fome calabafhes. 
that I carve for them.” 


* The fruit of the calabafla-tree is feldom eaten ; but the hell, whendried, is converted: 
to a variety of very ufefal purpofes; and ferves to make ons. ladles, and many other arti- 
cles.of houthold furniture ; for cafes ta put divers Kinds of goods in, as pitch, rofin, &c. 


The Indians, allo, both in the North and South 
labafkes, and the negroes on the coait of Africa do the fame with their gold duù 


Sea, put the pearls they have fithed in ca- 
Lem tiie 


fmaller calabafhes are alfo frequently ufed by thefe people asa meafure, by which they fell 


their Commodities to the iuropeans. 


~ + The leaves of this piast are feyen or eight feet long, and twenty inches broad 5, as trong 


as parchment, and are ufed ior umbrellas, aad other pur poles, 


which is dry and mealy. 


Its fruit is a Kind of bread, 


s Where 
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€ Where did you live before you came 
here ? At this queftion he uttered a deep 
figh, and his tears began to flow again. 
< But tell me at leaft your name,’ I con- 
tinned. —* My name! My name!’ re- 
plied he, with an air of wildnefs = You 
fhall know it; but never mention it while 
I inhabit this fpot. My name is Okano.’ 
Saying this, he threw himfelf with his 
face on the fand, and with his hands 
prefed the carth, as if he wifhed that it 
might open to conceal him, My footh- 
ing expreflions, and all the figns of fen- 
fibility and compaflion that I evinced, 
obliged him, at laft, to rife; but I could 
net extort another word from him, and, 
at the approach of night, I retired, my 
heartimprcfled with melancholy. 

Deeply affected as I was by this adven- 
ture, I took care, however, not to mer- 
tion it to any perfon; but I was deter- 
mined to fee Okano again, and to prevail 
upon him, if poflible, to gratify my cu- 
riofity. Neverthelefs, I was cautious not 
to betray too much eagernefs, left I fhouid 
render him mitiruf@tful of me. The next 
day, I waited till it was femewhat late 
before I repaired again to the fame place; 
and that day I would not even put any 
guciions to the Carib. But I prefented 
him fome tobacco-leaves and different 
fruits, which feemed to pleafe him much. 
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The fcllowing days, I returned fami- 
liarly, and began to accuftom him fo weil 
to my prefence, that he would now hard- 
ly begin his evening repatt ti!l T arrived. 
Every time, however, that I again en- 
quired his hiftofy, he kept a profound 
filence : he wept; he made figns to me, 
with his hand, not to urge him; and he 
often threw him{clf, as before, upon the 
ground. 

One day, when I went to vifit him at 
an earlier hour than ufual, I did net find 
him ; and I fpent the whole afternoon 
expecting him, in vain, His hammock 
was {til fufpended, and his calabafhes in 
the fame order. Not a fingle thing was 
miffing in his hovel. The next day, and 
many days after, I ftill fought for him ta 
vain. Okano appeared no more. Many 
reports were then fpread of the death or 
this unfortunate Indian. The negroes, 
who loved him, were exhaulted in con- 
jectures, Some fuppofed that the Zom- 
biesf hed carried him off ; others, that he 
had killed himéelf; and others, with greater 
probability, that he had been devoured 
by a hark or an alligator, Atlat, my 
heaith being firmly re-eftablithed, I lett 
the plantation of my excellent friend, 
without being able to difcover what was 
become of the unfortunate Okano. 

[To be concluded in our next. | 


CONJECTURE on the Manner in which Amugica was First PEOPLED. 


PSE YOND the Obi, in the immenfe re- 

t gions of Tartar; is agreat river caled 
Kavonia, which receives the waters of 
another, known by the name cf the Lena. 
Atthe Kavenia, where it diicharges itfelf 
into the Frozen Sea, lies a large itland, fre- 
guenied bya valt number of people, who 
refort to it for the purpofe of kilimg cer- 
tain amphibious animals which are found 
there in great abundance, which the peo- 
ple of the country calied Behemots. Thofe 
creatures are frequently feen afleep on the 
ice in the Frozen Sea 3 the hunters or 
fifhermen ctten get upon the ice for the 
purpote of killing their prey: great afi- 
duity is requifite on us occation, there- 
fore the hunters commonly take their 
wives with them to affiitinthe chace. It 
but tco often happens, that whit thofe 
pocr people are engaged in this bufinets, 
a thaw comes fuddenly on, by which the 
immenfe plam of ice is broken into many 
floating ifiands. Upen fome of thole the 
hunters are fometinics wafted to the fhore 
from which they have originally ventured; 
but when the wind blows trom the fhore, 
thole unfortunate creatures are never feen 
again by their countrymen; but whether 
they per through cold at fea, or are 


f The Zombies make a great figure inthe fuperftition of the negroes. 


diiven to fome other coaft, is not known. 

Now it is not at all inprubabie but fome 
of thofe floating tilands may have been 
driven towards the point of North Awe- 
rica which hes at no great diftance from 
that part of Ana which projects to the fea 
of Tartary. What renders this opinion 
extremely probable is, that the Ameri- 
cans, who inhabit the parts to which we 
allude, have exaétly the fame complexion 
and features with the Dartars who live 
upon the ifand mentioned as fituated at 
the moutiy of the Kavomia; and precifely 
the fame fpecies of beafts and animals are 
-fcund on the borders of the fea of Far- 
tary, that are icen in the moit northern 
parts of the continent of America. 

such is the conjecture of a nobleman of 
great learning and knowledge, who oiten 
jaw the land we have been {peaking of, 
who was Waywode of Smelenfko. ‘hat 
the firtt Eu opeans who landed in Ame- 
rica found the country inhabited is be- 
yond a doubt. How the anceftors of the 
natives got there, perhaps never will be 
kiiown to a certainty; therefore we have 
no other rule to go by, than that of cot 
jecture and probability. 


Like the Laryæ 


of the ancients, they are {uppofed to be the fpirits of dead wicked men, that are permitted 


to wander, and torment the living. 
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THOUGHTS on LYRIC POETRY. 


By WILETADIPRESTON,OM.R. LA. 


(Concluded from Page 175.) 


‘tHE more I confider the introduction of 
` firophe, antiflrophe and epode into the 
Englifh language, the more am I ruck with 
the impropriety of it, On what principle of 
gafon are we required to adopt the regula- 
tions of campofition, which prevailed in a 
dead language, of a (traygre wholly different 
from our own, and with the true pronuncia- 
tion of which we are not fully acquainted ? 
It feems to be very unjuft, to impofe on 
Englith poets the fame ftuicinefs, with regard 
to the ftanza, and firucture of the ode, which 
prevails in Pindar, and the chorus of the 
Greek tragedy. The genius of their language 
does not furnifh the Englith writers with the 
fame inftruments and means of facilitating 
their compliance with the law. 1. Both the 
Greck and Latin languages have a great ad- 
vantage in the bald and frequent inverfions 
of words, which they not only permit, but 
require: this muft have affifted the poet 
amazingly in attaining an harmonious arrange- 
ment of words, and a rich and eafy verfifi- 
cation. 2. The Greek language admitted a 
variety of dialeéls, which the poet might in- 
termix, as fuited his convenience: this gave 
a greater choice and variety of fynonimous 
founds, and greatly facilitated the tefk of 
compofition. 3. The Latin poet found the 
fame convenience in poetical licenfe; but the 
Greek language allowed it in a {till higher 
degree, more freely indeed, than any lan- 
guage I know, except the Italian, Now this 
privilege is very fpavingly, if at all, indulged 
to an Englifh writer, whofe tafk in verfifying 
is therefere fo much the more difficult. 4. 
Both the Greek and Latin lyric poets tock 
the liberty of ending the line in the midft of 
a word, if the verification happened to re- 
quire it, as you may fee in every page of 
Horace and Pindar; indeed, there are in 
Virgil inflances of fuch a licenfe, even in he. 
roic verfe, A liberty of this fort wonld net 
be endured tn Enghith; I queftion whether 
even the charms of the frcphe, antifirophe, 
and epede could reconcile it to thofe who want 
the true antiquated claffic ear. 5. Phe an- 
tieuts went ftill greater Jengths: there are in- 
flances of a Ranza or frophe ending in the mid- 
dle of a word, snd the remainder carried over 
to the next fanza; as for example, in the 
fecond antiffrophe of the third Olympic of 
Pindar, which ends in the middle of a word, 
and the fecond epede, which begins with the 
remaining fyllable s 

Om rdl se yarov Wogevesy Supe. “wepecrs 

exao@ B 
v Irgiay my, Ea Adileg, &c. 


Having hazarded thefe curfory remarks on 
the critical opinions contained in the note 
above mentioned, permit mete add a few 
arguments in favour of the irregular ode. In 
the firft place, it has the fanction of cletfc au- 
thority to recommend it; the antients, our 
great, and indeed inimitable matters in poe- 
try, they who impofed every neceffary curh 
on the wayward imagination, and were not 
often guilty of wild or jejune writing, the il- 
luftrious antients loved and praétifed this {pe~ 
cies of compofition, The moft celebrated 
and fublime of Pindars works were irre- 
gular odes, I mean his Dyrhyrambics : on 
thefe, though they have unfortunately perithed 
in the wreck of time, his reputation as a poet 
was mof effentially founded, We have the 
fuffrage of as good a critic as he was a poet, 
both as to their merit aad their bold irregu- 
larity : 

Seu per audaces nova Dithyrambos 
Verba devolvit, numerifque fertur 
Lege folutis. Horacz. 


The antient grammarians and critics recog 
nize the po/ymetra and pamuetre of the an- 
tients, in which verfes of all different mea- 
fures were employed, without any uniform 
order or conneét:on, Claudian, Terentia- 
nus, Maurus, and Martianus Capellus, bave 
ail written lyric poems, each of which takes 
in a variety of different ftanzas; that of Clau- 
dian was written on the marriage of the Em- 
peror Honorius, If we are to believe an ins 
genious French critic *, the fecular ode of 
Horace was an irregular one, or to fpeak 
more correctly, a multtform lyric, embracing 
a free variety of different ftanzase Whether 
the conjecture of Mr. Sanadon, as to the 
junction of the feveral parts which he brings 
together, be well or ill founded, it ferves to 
fupport my argument, as it fhews that in the 
opinion of a learned man and a good critic 
the irregular ode was by no means alien from 
the correct genius of claffic poetry. 

We may alfo alledge the example of the 
Italian lyric poets in favour of the irregular 
ode: there are a great number of beautiful 
compofitions of that fpecies in their language, 
particularly by Chiabrera and Metaftafin, a 
writer to whom the epithets of wild and je- 
jung can hardly be applied with any proprie- 
ty. Fontaine, among the French, may be 
confidered as a great malter in the irregular 
lyric, Among us, the correét and laborious 
Ben Jonfon, as he was the firft importer of 
the firophe, antifirophe and epode, has given us 
alio the fir& Englith precedent of an irregular 


* Sanadon. 


Yor, XIV. 
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ode, if I miftake not, in the poem on the 
burning of his works. 

But why refort to precedent for a juftifica- 
tion of the irregular ode ? I may intrench my- 
feif in ftronger ground, the internal evidence 
of its merit, and the obvious advantages which 
refule from this fpecies of compofition. Firft, 
it leaves the poet at liberty to follow the or- 
der and conneétion of his ideas, and to ex- 
prefs them in the moft apt and forcible man- 
ner. He is not obliged to facrifice ftrength 
and energy to ftanza, to become a literary 
Procruftes, and torture out fome thoughts 
through a nervelefs extent of prolix tenuity, 
while others are proportionably cut and 
cramped, to make them fit the flanza, He 
is not Ropt fhort, in the very heat and acme 
of compofition, as it were by a great gulph, 
or obliged to introduce alien or unneceffary 
ideas, in order to fquare his matter with his 
meafure, and preferve the preconceived di- 
vifion of his poem into partitions of a certain 
unvarying length. The ftanza is commen- 
furate to the fenfe, and exhibits nothing re- 
dundant, nothing inccherent or disjointed ; 
the thought occupies juft as much room as it 
deferves, and no more, while the poet has it 
in his power to exprefs it as fully, or as 
concifely as he thinks proper. 

Secondly. Add to this, that the irregular 
ode requires no fupernumerary or expletive 
epithets to eke out lines, none of thofe un- 
meaning fubfervient lines, that are intro- 
duced merely to eke out ftanzas, and of 
which fome of our modern regular odes exhi- 
bit fuch melancholy inftances ; in fhort, the 
irregular ode is not obliged to facrifice a juft 
arrangement, clear expretlion, or harmoni- 
ous verfification, to a chimerical and pedan- 
tic regularity, which has no foundation in 
true harmony, and is wholly foreign from the 

genius of our language. 

Thirdly. You will plesfe to confider, that 
if the author of a TEA ode has a bad ear, 
and is unfortunate in the cho ce of the ftanza, 
his readers muft take it for better for worte, 
through the whole poem; a grievance, to which 
the irregular ode is not liable; for there, if 


%* Example of the firft ¢ 
Procumbit humi bos. 
Of the fecond : 
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one {tanza fhould be unhappily fancied, or in- 
harmonious, we havea profpeét of being re- 
lieved, and changing for the better in the 
next: perhaps too, the ear, in an ode of any 
length, may feel itfelf cloyed with the uni- 
formity of a ftanza fo frequently repeated, 
and be relieved and gratified by the various 
melody of the irregular ode. 

Fourthly. I muft further obferve, that 
although we fhould allow the compofition of 
the irregular ode to be, as Mr. Mafon is 
pleafed to affert, more eafy, it impofes on 
the poet a neceffity of verfifying with greater 
care, and fatisfying the ear with a melody 
more full and completely rounded. The 
harmony of verfification cannot fo eafily make 
itfelf to be felt by the reader, when the 
{tanza comes in a new and unforefeen form, 
as when the ear is habituated, and broken, as 
I may fay, to the expected march of an uni» 
formly repeated ftanza. When the hearer 
is prepared forthe return of the paufe at re- 
gular intervals, he learns to miftake the mere 
technical arrangement ot the lines for harmo- 
nious verfification, and hardly allows himfelf 
to enquire, whether the ftop is judicioufly 
placed, or the period duly filled, fo as to 
leave the ear perfecily fatisfied, In the irre. 
gular pde there is no fuch deception, the ear. 
is not impofed an, and any fault in the verfi- 
fication wil] be immediately perceived. 

Fifthly. A correfpondence of the found 
with the fentiment is certainly a very great 
beauty, and the poet fhould endeavour to ob- 
tain it, whenever it may be had without 
facrificsing more important things, This 
beauty may fometimes refult from the happy. 
force of a ingle word, fometimes it is pro- 
duced by the Qtruéture and cadence of a fingle 
line, but is effeéted moft forcibly and moft 
generally by the arrangement and fymmetry af 
a whole period*, Now, I believe it cannot be 
denied, and therefore 1 fhall not wafte words to 
prove, that a free ftanza, which may be varied 
at will, and made light and airy, flow and 
plaintive, or fwelling and fonorous, according 
to the fubjeét matter, will give the poet a 
much better chance of attaining this excele 


Monftrum horrendum informe ingens cui lumen ademptem. 
Sola in ficcd fecum fpatiatur arena. 


Of the third ; 


She bids you, 
All on the wanton rufhes ay you down, 
And reft your gentle head upon her lap, 


And the will fing the fong that pleafeth you, 
And on your eye-lids crown the God of Sleep, 
Charming yonr bleod with pleafing heayinefs. 
SHAK ESPEAR Ee 


lence, 
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fence, whatever may be its value. The ju- 
dicious break, the happy paufe, the apt 
change of cadence, the long majeflic march 
and energy divine, may all in their turns be 
excluded by a fervile adherence te the untfor- 
mity of ftanza; and I cannot think of a fingle 
advantage, which attends this uniformity ex- 
clufively, except that of enhancing the dift- 
culty of compofition. 

Such being the advantages which attend 
the irregular ode, it feems to be rather imma- 
terial to enquire into the comparative difficul- 
ty of writing it; I fhall only obferve, that 
being fimple and unaffected in its form, and 
difclaiming every thing elaborate and artifi- 
cial, it is fuppofed to be much eafier than in 
truth it is, and lefs credit is given to the au- 
thor of an irregular ode for the pains and u- 
dy he employs, than to thofe who deal in 
more operofe forms of poetry. 

it cannot be denied, that a fpecies of com- 
pofition which adopts the conftruction of the 
rythmes, and even the found of particular 
words to the fubjeét, muft have its founda- 
tion in the genuine undepraved feelings of hu- 
man nature. l have not a doubt within my 
mind of the irregular ode being the firft form 
of compofition adopted by mankind, in their 
firft wild attempts at literature, Poetry has 
ever been the delight of men in the firt 
ftages of fociety : the earlieft recitals of events 
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among them have been in verfe: this arifes 
from the conneétion between certain founds 
and the feelings of the mind, as well as the 
memory. The firft literary production, in 
an unpolifhed nation, where the pure dictates 
of nature prevailed, was a poem, and that 
poem an irregu'ar ode. Whether the fub- 
ject of the rude minttrelfy was the feather- 
cinétared chiefs, or dufky loves, the untutor- 
ed feelings of the heart teaching exprefiions, 
and fuggefting founds attempered and attuned 
to that fubject, the ‘tanza varied with the 
fenfe, andthe fpontancous defcant became an 
irregular ode. Tam very confident, that the 
death fong and the war fong, which have 
{fuch an influence on the fpirits of American 
warriors, are irregular odes ; and I am con- 
firmed in my opinion, by finding that feveral 
fpecimens of the antient poetry of uncivilized 
nations bear this form. In Scheffer’s Hittory 
of Lapland you will find two inftances of the 
irregular ode, which have great poetical me- 
rit, and are well known by the Englifh tranf- 
lations of them, 

I thal! conclude with exprefling a with, 
that thefe hafty reflections may be the means 
of exciting fome poetical genius to make trial 
of a fpecies of compofition, which, in my 
mind, is peculiarly fulceptible of true fubli- 
mity. 


CHARACTER of EDWARD HYDE, EARL of CLARENDON. 


By Dr. 


Now FIRST 


FEW men amiongft the wifeft nations have 

equalled the Earl of Clarendon in extent 
of capacity ; fewer of iuch fuperior under- 
ftanding have been feleéted to the fuperin- 
tendency of national concerns; and much 
lefs have ever poffeffed the faculties of the 
foul in fuch equipoize of excellence, with- 
out enfeebling the energy of each other, or 
one getting the fuperiority of the reft.— 
Though the hate which he had conceived 
againit the feétaries was juftly founded on 
their execrable principles, and the mifchiefs 
they had produced; and his love for the 
Church of England, on the attachment 
which it had manifefted to the conftitution, 
the aptnefs which it hath to produce fuch 
principles, and its analogy to the natue of 
the government ; yet this averfion from that 
tribe, and their ufurpation, had never driven 
him into the oppofite extreme of adopting 
abfolute monarchy : and though he faithfully 
adhered to and had conftantly ferved kings 
as his fovereigns, he never departed from the 
eaufe of liberty, and preferying a limited 
authority in the crown. 


SHEBBEARE, 


PUBLISHED. 


He condemned the extenfive power of 
the Council-table, and the Star-chamber in 
the beginning of the reign of Charles the 
Firft became illegal and arbitrary. In like 
manner confiftent in principle, at the Refto- 
ration he oppofed rhe fettling a revenue of 
two millions on Charles the Second, to 
prevent the defire (fo natural to fovereigns) 
of proceeding in wars and other concerns of 
moment, without the confent of the peo- 
ple’s reprefentatives, from being carried into 
action. He ftill preferred the prefervation 
of the conftitution to the increafing power 
in his mafter, and ftability of himfelf as 
minifter ; and chofe that the king fhould ra- 
ther feel himfelf in fome degree dependent 
on the goodwill of his people, than, inde- 
pendent on their fupplies. be tempted by 
abundance to wafe their blood, facrifice 
their treafure, and invade the liberties and 
privileges of his fubjects;—alike ftrenvous 
tor the King’s prerogative -and the fubjeéis 
rights. 

No man faw into the diftant effe&s of 

p refent caufes, or the fatal confequences of 
Ooz deftrudtive 
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deftruGive principles, more perfpicuoufly 
than the Lord Chancellor Clarendon ; which 
powers rendered him the fitteft ftatefman to 
fix whatever might conduce to make the 
conftitution (table and propitious ;-—a genius 
of infinite fuperiority to that which confti- 
tutes the mere man of equity. 

No man knew the deference which was 
due from an inferior to his fovereign better 
than Lord Clarendon; yet he never forgot in 
his obedience to majefty, thet though a fub- 
ject, he was yet a freeman; and, though he 
received his exaltation from the king, that 
be was full the fervant of the people. For 
thefe reafons, he neither menaced his fove- 
reign with deferting him in times of danger, 
nor preferred adulation before good counfel 
in his advices, in erder to obtain power ; 
nor, during the moft zealous fervices to two 
princes, did he ever fully, by complaifance 
to humour, miftaken judgment, or fome 
more culpable defign, that reverence which 
was only facred to the conftitution, 

As his expectations were henourably 
founded on the fervices which he might ren- 
der to the ate, on thofe alone, and not on 
fottering the King’s inclinations, he planned 
the defign of his advancement, and fixed the 
bafis of his fame. 

Formed with complaifance for virtue 
alone, he fteadily afferted, that crowns af- 
forded no pretext for criminal meafures ; 
and that royalty could not alter the ignomi- 
nious ideas which were originally intended 
fo accompany vice. 

No man dittinguifhed the different degrees 
of men’s capacity with a precifion equal to 
this noble Author. He knew the limits of 
their underftanding, and what they were 
able to conceive; the refolutions of their 
hearts, and what they were equal to the ac- 
complifhing ; and therefore was peculiarly 
happy in the power of felecting and apply- 
ing to their proper ftations, thofe which 
government abfolutely ands in need of to 
preferve honour, and derive profperity to 
jtfelf; almoft the chiefeft qualification of a 
flatefman, and the moft ufeful to the ftate. 
This truth feems to he incontrovertibly 
evinced from that perfnicuity with which he 
penetrated the charatters of his cotempo- 
raries. 

Being born a gentleman, and holding mo- 
ney in contempt, he was utterly incapable 
of meannefs or corruption; vices fo inti- 
mately connected with a bafe original and 
avaricious difpofition, At the fame time 
deeming the honour and welfare of his 
country inviolably facred, he never preferred 
to embañies, the command of fleets and ar- 
mies, men unequal to their refpective duties. 

Clarendon faw truihand right by intuition, 
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and the effet which they ought to haveria 
decifions of equity. 

The fovereign who neglected his people's 
welfare was doubly culpable in his eyes, 
from the greater mifchief which muft fal- 
low fuch delinquency. In confequence of 
this manner of conceiving things, no minion 
of the Court found acceptance in his fighr, 
who, by the inticements of wit, licentious 
raiilery, or foftering the ruling paffion of 
his prince, feduced him from the means of 
rendering the nation great and happy. 

Though bred in Courts, he dared not to 
difguife ; and he could not be filent, when 
the ational affairs were negle&ed. He held 
it for a facred rule, that the money levied cn 
the people ought to be {pent in their fervice 
oniy ; and undoubtedly had Charles the Sce- 
cond, under a difting title from that of King 
of England, been the defpotic lord of conti- 
nental flaves and continental dominions ; had 
he maintained with Englifh money armies 
fighting in their caufe, whl his coffers 
were avariciouily crammed with treafure le- 
vied on them and this people; Lord Claren- 
don would have told him, that Englifmen 
were born ty be free, and not vaffals doom - 
ed to labour for foreign lands and foreign 
princes, to the ruin of themtelves and proge- 
ny. His lips in parliament would have op- 
pofed fuch unnational fquanderings, his 
heart revoked allegiance to fo unworthy a 
fovereign, and mourned the day of his af- 
cending the throne of his father. 

As the hope of exaltation never prompted 
him to finifter a€tions, fo the dread of falling 
from the honours he had deferved never in- 
duced him to deviate from the purfuit. of 
national advantage. The laws were his roles 
of action ; nor did he ever promote fuch as 
by their power would enable him to deftroy 
the conftitution, under that fpecious guife of 
being made by the peapte’s reprefentatives : 
to rife or fall by virtue were his fixed re- 
folves; and he confantly preferred being 
juft to being acceptable. 

As the neceffary refalt of fech difpofition, 
his thirft of fame was undoubtedly great ; 
yet not to be fated by hifcious draughts of 
popular applaufe, but from the blefiings of a 
righteous adminiftration fpread upon his fel- 
low-fubjects, in whofe welfare he delighted, 
and from the internal fenfations of a mind 
confcientioufly right. 

Parfimonious of the public revenues, he 
beheld with fincere concern the profufion 
which attended the national adminiftraticn, 
and frequently interpofed between the king’s 
too great liberality, aud the infatiate defire of 
receiving too many favourites. 

So highly did he conceive of thofe titles 
which kings can beftow, that he held it a 
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prophanation of the royal power to fquiander 
them on the unworthy ; and in each inftance 
refpeQting himielf, accepted with reluctance, 
what no ttatefman did ever more righteoully 
deferve, left he might be deemed rather a 
minifter actuated by mercenary motives, than 
by the defire of propagating the public good. 
From fuch behaviour, it was no wonder ke 
became offenfive to the greedy and ambitious, 

Steady in his allegiance to the royal family 
of Stuart, he became the willing partaker of 
their fufferings. He {corned to live beneath 
the [way of an ufarper, whilft his fovereign 
Was in,exile and diftrefs; aad his whole 
_ powers were exerted during that time to re- 
infiate his royal maer. During thofe years 
of feverity he neceflarily became inftructed 
in the different interefts of foreign Couris, 
as intimately as he had been with thofe of 
England; which unioa can only compiete 
the minitter. i 

Nor were his principles of religion and 
government only founded on the jufteft exa- 
raimatioa cf thofe fubjeéts. His friend(hips 
were io like manner contracted on long in- 
timacy and Knowledge of thofe with whom 
he was united. Reafon, fimilar fentimeats, 
and virtuous motives, formed the nnion of 
bim and his friends, They were fteady to 
him, and he to them. 

It meot be confefled, his pafions in fome 
particulars were rather impetuous: but it 
muft be recolleCted alfo, what were the ob- 
yes of them, As he loved his country be- 
yond all things, be faw its injuries with great 
indignation; and confequentiy thet hatred, 
which he ever cheriied againit Prevbyte- 
rians, and other fectaries in Moplaad and 
Scotland, became a juitifiable pafion. He 
bad been the continual witnefs of their im- 
plicable purfuits to ravi power by blood 
and rapine; and feen even that violation 
rendered more deteftable, by their facrile- 
gioully avowing religion to be the impious 
caule of their rebellion againft the conftitu- 
tion; dencroiaating the murder of their law- 
ful Sovereign an aét of pieiy, to enthrone 
King Jefus in his dominion of righteoufnets. 
Nutwithftanding this averfion to the deftroy- 
ers of his country, the Minilter never in- 
fluenced the man of equity; as Lord High 
Chancellor, bis decrees were uutainted with 
partiality 5 batred did not aggravate, nor af- 
fection {often the jaflice of his decifions ; 
neither did he, on the feat of judgment, 
know there was either a Churchman or 
Prefbyterian, a friend or foe, a royalift or 
rebel. 

Hypoerify, that vice infeparable from the 
feétaries, was the peculiar objeét of his de- 
teflation ; and perhaps he carried this ab- 
hotrence even too far, for the manners of all 
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Courts. His penetration was not to be de- 
ceived by any difguife, and though he might 
not always difcern the true motive of it, he 
knew that hideous mafk invariably concealed 
fome finifter defizn; and therefore he loathed 
the heart which lay in amboth to do mifchief, 
and thanned the poflsffcr. 

From this fteadinefs to integrity, he knew 
not to cover his face with fmiles of approba- 
tion at the prefence of the King’s harlot ; and 
he thonght ita difgraceto make, or to fecure 
interefl, to ferve himfelf, or his friends, 
through the polluted channel of a cencu- 
bine’s afcendency ; making no diftinction, 
where law and religion have made none, 
between the whoredom of the Royal bed 
and the ` common bagnio, unlefs in his 
greater difapprobation of the former. He 
thought a King the mof fallen of all human 
creatures, who, negle&ting the public good, 
fpent his hours in the delights of dalliance, 
the dupe of lafcivioufnefs, the flave of wo- 
men, and difgrace of royaity: and it was his 
conftant wifh that the lure of lewdnefs might 
at leait -defert his maller, before old age 
fhould render more defpicable that failing, 
for which youth did, in fome apinions, piead 
an excufe. For what object can be more 
truly contemptible, than a libidinous old 
King dallying in wantonnefs, his grey head 
royally reclining on the bofom of his concu- 
bine, his face covered with the wrinkted 
leer of falacious impotence, whiift bis people 
are running by mal-adminifiration and ocg- 
le&t to that ruin, which he oniy can, and it 
is bis duty to prevent ? 

1f female favourites found no countenance 
in the eves of Lord Clarendon, pimps, pan- 
dars, fycophants, and flatterers, however 
dignified wih the fuperb apreliations of Ba- 
rons, Vifcounts, Earls, Marquitles, and 
Dukes, were not leis difguftfal and detefed. 
He confidered them as the public bane, and 
behekl them through the medium of their 
ations, and not of their titles. Their de- 
generacy was his contempt; and he thought 
neither defcent nor creation could really en- 
noble thofe whofe actions were a reproach not 
only to their anceftors, but to human nature, 
and who had forfeited all claim to honour by 
the moft ignominious behaviour. To thofe 
the wrinkled brow, and keen eve of difplea-~ 
fure, fpoke his fentiments of their conduct, 
when his lips were filent ; nor did the Kiog 
kimfelf efe-pe that honeft reproof, when he 
faw him negligent or mifguided ; fo much 
did he prefer his mafter’s eternal fame to 
his temporary delights, and the good of ‘his 
country to every felfifh confideration. He 
had planned a fyftem of reinftating the hap- 
pinefs of England ; from which no lure, nor 
profitable expedient, could tempt him to 
recede, 

He 
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He was bred, and truly was a man of 
learning, with talents every way adapted to 
improve this beft foundation : the very times 
in which he lived, afforded a power of ex- 
perience in human nature, rarely to be found 
at anv other æra., Scarce a virtue, or a 
vice, which did not then reign in full pow- 
ers, as well as diffimulation in extreme, to 
imitate the firk, and conceal the fatter. 
Every faculty of the foul was exerted in its 
full ftretch, to accomplifh its different pur- 
fuits; and every fenfation firenuoufly en- 
gaged by the full variety of objects which 
employed them. By means of thefe, as he 
had ample opportunity and abilities to analize 
the human mind, he became intimately ac- 
quainted with its compofition; and in con- 
fequence of fuch a combination of under- 
ftanding and occafion, no writer has excelled 
him in the charaéters which be has drawn. 
Neglecting the qualities which are in com- 
mon to all men, he marked bis portraits 
with thofe diftinétions which characterize 
one perfon from another. Their virtues and 
vices, their flrength and weaknefs, have the 
proper lights and fhades diftributed upon 
them, in fo fkilful a manner, that incon- 
fiftency does not imply contradiction, praife 
impart flattery, nor difapprobation convey 
malice. His friends, he knew, were men, 
however exalted, and he never difguifed 
their failings: and from his enemies, how- 
ever abandoned, he never excluded their de- 
ferts. Amongft his other excellencies, that 
are requifite effentialiy to an hiftorian, vera- 
city was infeparable from his pen. And as 
few have ever written, whofe powers of 
conception and opportunities of being truly 
informed were equal to thofe of this noble 
author, fo in none are the motives to action, 
the caufes of fuccefs and mifadventure, fo 
diftinétly afigned and fo faithfully delineat- 
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ed; leaving to unforefeen incidents the pre- 
duction of many events, fatal to his Sove- 
reign, and propitious to his fubjeéts in re- 
bellion; at the fame time afcribing to the 
wifdom, valour, and prudence of man, fuf- 
ficient to fatisfy the vanity of his nature, and 
refting the ultimate of all on the will of Pro- 
vidence. 

His ftile has in general been thought cul- 
pable by the length of his periods; but it 
ought to be remembered alfo, that his fenfe 
was of the moft comprehenfive kind, not 
eafily to be inclofed in fhort fentences, nor, 
like the prefent pointed turn of fentiment, 
to be included in an epigrammatic phrafe, 
which rather pleafes by its conceit, than ex- 
cellence. His dition was ftrong where it 
was required, and pathetic, as it becomes ant 
hiftorian ; not moving tears by the ftealing 
tendernefs which is adapted to the incidents of 
a novel, but by greatnefs of expreffion in the 
facts which he relates, drying up the fources 
of that commiferating fluid. The nar- 
rative of his hiftory is clear and explicit, 
the expreffions apt, and the images 
greatly conceived, fublimely exprefled, and 
totally void of all thofe minutenefles which 
attend an inferior capacity; which, how- 
ever the many may admire, are by no means 
the marks of genius. His imagery, like the 
Grecian architecture, confifted in fimplicity, 
firength and proportion, decorated with be- 
coming ornaments, into which the Gothic 
fcrolls, unmeanivgly and luxuriantly applied, 
found no admiffion. 

Such were the abilities and difpofitions of 
Edward Earl of Clarendon, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, equal in power and re- 
foiution to the accomplifhing every requifite 
which this land then ftood in need of to make. 
it permanently happy. 


OESERVATIONS MADE IN A TOUR IN SWISSERLAND 
IN M,DCCLXXXVI. 
By Monsieur De Lazowxst. 
{ From Youne’s “ ANNALS of AGRICULTURE.’’] 


[Coneluded from Page z10-] 


HE way from Soleure to Berne is deli- 

cious, A foret of about a league, 
which you crofs, leads to a charming valley, 
where the fituations are infinitely multiplied. 
The foil isexcellent, the cultivation rich ; the 
farm-houfes clean, and well built; each hill, 
each fide makes a picture. I fnould like 
chiefly to call to my recolle@tion the fituation 
of a low ground irrigated by a fream, which 
waters fome meadows, and moves feveral 
manufaStories. Some natural platforms which 
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feem raifed by Tafte in order to have farm“ 
houfes and country feats built upon them, 1i- 
mit and embellifh the view, terminated by 
maffes of wood covering the elevations. 

I fay nothing particular about the houfes 
of cultivators; I with to fee the infide be- 
fore-hand ; but every thing proves their eafe, 
The inftruments of the farms are good; the 
horfes excellent, and perfeétly well kept; 
their fields in good order; the land well cule 
tivated feemingly ; and I may affert already, 

without 
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without having been able yet to fpeak with 
the country people, who talk only German, 
that fome parts of their culture are excellent. 
Such, for infiance, as their artificial meadows 
either in common or Dutch clover ; which 
feems more particularly adapted to the pafture 
of fheep ; the irrigation of their natural mea- 
dows ; and the moveable inclofures, the ob- 
je&t of which I do not well underftand, but 
which muft be good, 

We went from Berne to Thun, diftant fix 
leagues, in the valley irrigated by the river 
Aar. The mountains for the firit three 
leagues which limit this valley, are but of the 
third order of elevation. Their flopes are 
mild, and, except fome perpendicular parts, 
covered with woods ; the whole is cultivated; 
and in a fyftem of rotation of ploughed lands 
and meadows: but at three leagues from 
Thun, the mountains raife themfelves, their 
flopes become rapid, the perpendicularities 
are frequent, the high Alps appear, and 
feem to put an end to all culture. In fome 
parts, you diftinguifh fome intermediate hills 
and elevations feattered with forefts, houfes, 
villages, &c. E will fay in general, that 
this large picture, upon which the eye of a 
traveller wanders with delight, to me is 
very rich. The meadows, cut in all ways by 
cultivation, are irrigated, and I cannot ad- 
mire eneugh their yerdure. If this valley 
was wider, if inftead of prolonging itfelf it 
was formed jn a bafon, I would, perhaps, 
compare it with the valley of Denbigh in 
‘Wales. 

Thun is a fmall town, and rather an 
entrepot of the trade of its environs, than a 
manufacturing town; it has, however, fome 
manufactures, Itis the chief place of a Bail- 
liage; but the burgeffes have particular 
rights, which aflimilate them to a kind of 
free government, as far as concerns their in- 
ternal regimen. The houfes of this town are 
good; all, or almoft all, of free ftone: but 
the town itfelf is very irregularly built upon 
the river Aar, divided into two branches, one 
of which is kept high in order to have a fall 
fufficient to move feveral manufactures, and 
fupply waters for the irrigations: they in- 
creafe at will the quantity of water in this 
higher canal, by fhutting the doors of the 
head of the lower canal. The cafile com- 
mands the town; its conftruction gives more 
the idea of the old feudal power than of any 
prefent ftrength: it is the dwelling of the 
bailiff, I would advife you to go to the 
church, built upon a terrace, to enjoy in a 
clear day a rich and delicious picture. The 
lower town is at your feet, and makes the 
front, but you fee it only in the detail ; your 
whole attention is catched by the profpect of 
the Lake, narrowed at firft by iflands, en- 
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fivened by country feats, each of them ma-+ 
King a landfcape, being detached by their 
gardens, with which they are circumfcribed ; 
the eye wanders upon the furface of the Lake, 
contained in charming banks ; and the end is 
filled up by the mountains of the high Alps, 
which groupe themfelves majeftically, and 
the rocks of which are covered with eternal 
fnows. 

I would advife alfo to navigate this Lake 
in a fine day. If your eyes are not yet growr 
familiar with the fine Jand{capes fo common 
in Swifferland, the effeét will be Aill more 
agreeable ; though, to fpeak the truth, it 
feems to me that the beauties of nature are 
fo amazingly variegated and fo pleafing, that 
the fenfe of pleafure which they afford isin- 
exhauftible. 

This Lake has about one league and a half 
in its greateft breadth. You may land al- 
moft every where upon the banks, fcattered 
with houfes and villages. The hills to the left 
are covered with vineyards, intermixed with 
forefts : the right is bolder; woods contra{t 
with the rocks; meadows, delicious by their 
green, give fome life and fome motion to 
what would be wild in that part, which is 
dark and more mountainous than the oppofite 
bank. 

I landed at Spictz, a fief belonging to the 
Dourlach family, and diftant from Thun two 
leagues; upon the right fide the pofition is 
pleafing, taken from the Lakes. I had in 
view, in this fmall excurfion, to fee a farm, 
and to fpeak with a farmer, who could give 
me fome information about the culture of 
this country. 

In general the farmers are eafy, in what I 
have feen in the canton of Berne; every thing 
about them proves it. Their houfes are good 
and comfortable, and their conftruction pretty 
much alike, differing only in their dimentfions. 
and furniture. They are generally built in 
wood of two ftories, upon ground levelled 
in the declivities of the hills. The carpen- 
ter’s work is fet upon a low wall of mafoury. 
They have but feldom cellars, Their com- 
mon form is a long fquare. The low ground 
is taken up by the ftables, by warenoufes, and 
cart-lodges ; and the upper part is de(tined 
for the habitation, the barn and grauaries. 

But I muf fay fomething more particular 
about their ftables, their cow-houtes, and 
their manner of managing their dunghills, 
Thofe fiables are furnifhed, as in France, 
with a manger and racks ; but the racks are 
commonly a great deal {maller ; the horfes 
do not breathe “fo long time upon their forage, 
they watte nothing, and eat up the whole; 
they are fupplied oftener, bat with facility. 
Imade the obfervation, that aa advantage of 
their manner of building was to haye their 

tables 
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ftables clofe to their barns. Sometimes the 
fiables ave paved, ard fometimes boarded, 
but always inclined, in order to facilitate the 
running off of the urine, which flows’ ina 
rivulet pretty large : on the other fide of it, 
they have a board raifed about fix to eight 
inches, for walking clesn. They throw into 
this rivulet a part of the dong to be maceras 
ted, and to imbshe the urine, the ever fiow- 
ings of which sre brought either upon the 
grafs before the houfe when it is ifolated, 
and incafe of cow-houfes which ftand com- 
monly feparated, or in the hole fer the dung, 
When the water of the dunghill is high, and 
ready to overflow, they SH caiks for the pur- 
pofe that have two hooks, one on each fide, 
which they carry with Giafts, and they irri- 
gate thofe parts of their meadows which they 
wifh to improve. As to their dunzhills, 
they put them in heaps, and twil the whole 
circumference of thofe heaps bafket-like, in 
order to Keen them up, and that no part 
fhould be waited. They ter them fermeut, 
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but they fpread them when they are fill in a 
geod fate of fermentation. They expect 
noting Me from the quantity of dung which 
they get; andin fact, they manure largely. 
This is fo much their end, that they have a 
German) preverb which fays,-that ©** the 
dunghill is better than clevernefs.” 

The houfe of the farmer of whom I have 
fpoxen was perfeétly clean; the furniture 
was rather more than comfortable; and I 
was pleafed to fee a kind of luxury in it 
unknown almoft in Esrope, He received 
us veiy kindiy, and offered us cheefe and 
wine, both of bis own growth: the wine 
is about our white wine of Alface, the bread 
excellent. 

Generaily, the environs of Thun for feve- 
ral leagues diftance, is a country of pafture, 
very near the fame as from Berne to this 
town; they plough confequently juft fo 
much as is neceflarey to produce corn and 
ftraw for their cattle; and to renew their 
meadows. 
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[From The Orta Popaipa, lately publifhed.] 


fy HAT converfation may anfwer the ends 

4 for which it was defigned, the parties 
who are to join in it mutt come together 
with a determined refolution to pleafe, and 
to be pleafed. If a man feals that an ealt 
wind has rendered him dull and fulky, he 
fhould by all means flay at heme till the 
wind changes, and not be troublefome to bis 
friends; for dullnefs is infecticus, and one 
four face will make many, as one cheerful 
countenance is focu produtive of others. 
If two gentlemen defire to quarrel, it fheuld 
not be done in a company met to enjoy the 
pleafures of converfaiion. Let a ftage be 
ereéted for the purpoie, in a proper place, 
to which the jurifdiction of the Middlefex 
megiftrates doth not reach. There let Mar- 
tin and Mendoza mount, accompanied by Big 
Ben and Joknfon, and attended by the ama- 
teurs, Who delight to behold blows neatly 
laid in, ribs and jaw-hones elegantly broken, 
and eyes fealed up with deiicacy and addrefs. 
It is obvious, for thefe reafons, that he who 
is about to form a cenverfation-party fhould 
be careful to invite men of congenial minds, 
and of firnilar ideas refpe@ing the entertain- 
ment of which they are to partake, and to 
which they muft contribute, 

With gloomy perfons gloomy topics ikewife 
mould be (as indeed they will be) excluded, 
fuch as il! health, bad weather, bad news, or 
forebodings of fuch, &c, &c. To preierve 
the temper calm and pleafant, itis of ug- 
fpeakable imp trance that we always accuf- 
tom ourfelyes through hfe to make the beft 


of things, to view them on their bright 
fide, and fo reprefent them to others, for 
ovr mutual comfort and encouragement. 
Few things (efpecially if, as Chriftians, we 
taxe the other world into the account) but 
have a bright fide; diligence and practice 
wiil eafily find it, Perhaps there is no cir- 
cumftance better calculated than this to ren- 
der converfation equally pleafing and pro- 
fitable. 

In the condact of it, be not eager to inter- 
rupt others, or uneafy at being yourfelf in- 
terrupted ; fince you fpeak either to amufe 
or inttruét the company, or to receive thofe 
benefits from it. Give all, therefore, leave 
to fpeak in turn, Hear with patience, and 
anfwer with precifion. Inattention is iH 
manners ; it fhews contempt ; and contempt 
is never forgiven. 

Trouble not the company with your own 
private concerns, as you do not love to be 
troubled with thofe of others. Yours are as 
hietle to them as theirs are to you. You will 
need no other rule whereby to judge of this 
matter. 

Contrive, but with dexterity and propris- 
ty, that each perfon may have an opportunity 
of difcourfing on the fubje&t with which he 
is heft acquainted. He will be pleafed, and 
you will be informed. By cbferving this 
rule, every one has it in his power to afiift 
in rendering converfation agreeable; fince, 
theagh he may not choofe, or be qualified, 
to fay much himfelf, he can propofe quef- 
tions to thofe who are able to anfwer them. 

Avoid 


KORA OLCHI 


Avoid ftories, unlefs fhort, pointed, 2nd 
guite a-propes. He who deals in them, fays 
Swift, mutt either have a very large fiock, 
or a good memory, or muft often change his 
company. Some have a fet of them ttrung 
together like onions ; they take poffeffion of 
the converfation by an early introdution of 
one ; and then you muft have the whole 
Pope; and there is an end of every thing 
elfe, perhaps, for that meeting, though you 
may have heard all twenty times before. 

Talk often, but not /ong, The talent of 
haranguing in private company is infupport- 
able, Senators and barrifters are apt to be 
guilty of this fault; and members who 
never harangue in the Houfe, will often do 
itout of the Houfe. If the majority of the 
company be naturally filent, or cautious, the 
vonverfation will flag, unlefs it be often re- 
newed by one among them who can fart 
new fabjets. Forbear, however, if pofi- 
ble, to broach a fecond before the firft is 
out, left your Rock fhould not laft, and you 
fhould be obliged to come back to the old 
barrel. bere are thofe who will repeated- 
ly erofs upon, and break into the converfa~ 
tion, with a frel topic, till they have 
touched upon all, and exhaufted none. Eco- 
nomy here is neceflary for moft people, 

Laugh not at your own wit and humour ; 
leave that to the company, 

When the converfation is fiowing ina 
fertous and ufeful channel, never interrupt 
it by an ill-timed jeft. . The ftream is feat- 
tered, and cannot be again collected. 

Ditcourte not ina whifper, or half-voice, 
to your next neighbour. It is ill-breeding, 
and, in fome degree, a fraud; converfation- 
flock being, as one has well obferved, a 
joint and common property. 

in reflections on abfent people, go no 
farther than you would go if they were pre- 
fent. “ I refolve,” fays Bifhop Beveridge, 
never to {peak of a man’s virtues to his face, 
nor of his faults behind his back ;’’—-a gol- 


ANECDOTES of the Late Celebrated 


NEORGE Lours re Crere, Count 
bs Burron, was born at Montbard, in 
Burgundy, the 7th of September 1707: his 
father was a Counfellor of the Parliament of 
Dijon, and the fon was de(tined to the fame 
ethce, if fcience had not drawn him away 
from the law. He ftudied at Dijon ; and his 
eager activity, his acutenefs, penetration, and 
robult conftitution, fitted him to purfue bu- 
“nefs and pleafure with equal ardour. His 
early paffion was for aftronomy, and the 
young Le Clerc was never without Euclid in 
his pocket, At the age of twenty he went 
with an Englifa Nobleman and his Governor 
Vox, XIV, 
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den ru'e! the obfervation of which would, 
at one troke, banifh flattery and defamation 
from the earth. 

Converiation is effefled by circumftsnces 
which, at firit fight, may appear trifiing, 
bet really are not fo. Same, who continue 
dumb while feated, become at once logua- 
cious whenthey are (2s the fenatorial phirafe 
is) upon tbeir legs, Others, whofe powers 
languith in a clofe room, recover themfetves 
on putting their heads into freth air, as a 
Shrovetide cock’ does v hen his head is pug 
into frefh earth. Attra or two in the 
garden makes them good company. There 
is a magic fometimes in a large circle whicly 
fafcinates thoie who compofe it into filence y 
and nothing cin be done, or rather nothing 
can be. ford, till the introdudtion of a card- 
table breaks up the fpell, and releafes the 
valiant Kaights and fair damfels from their 
captivity. A table, indeed, of any kind, 
confidered as acentre of union, is of emi- 
nent fervice to converfation at all times 5 and 
never do we more feufibly feel the truth of 
that old philofophical oxiom, that nature 
abbors a vacuum, than upon its removal. I 
have been told that, even in the Blue-ffoching: 
Society, formed folely for the purpofe of 
couverfation. it was found, after repeated 
trials, impoffible to get oa without cne card- 
table. In that fame venerable fociety, when 
the company is too widely extended to en- 
gage in the fame converfation, a cuftom is 
faid to prevail (and a very excellent one it 
is), that every gentleman, upen his entrance, 
feledts his partner, as he would do at a ball 3 
and, when che converiation-dance is gone 
down, the company change partners, and be- 
gin afrefa, Whether thefe things be fo or 
not, mo certain it is, that the Jady or the 
gentleman deferves weil of the fociety who 
can devife any methad whereby fo valuable 
an amufement can be heightened and im- 
proved. 


J 


Naturaliit, the COUNT DE BUFFON, 


to Italy; bat he overlooked the choiceft. res 
mains of art, and amidfi the ruins of an ele- 
gant and luxurious pecple, he firt felt the 
charms of natural hiftory, whofe zealous and 
fuccefsful admirer he afterwards proved. On 
his return to France, he fought, on fome oc- 
cafional quarrel, with an Englifhman, whom 
he wounded, and was obliged to retire to 
Paris. He there tranflated Newton’s Flux- 
ions from the Latin, and Hales’ Statics from 
the Englifh, into the French langucge. He 
afterwards came to England, at the age of 
twenty-five; and this journey concluded his 
travels: ‘he Raid bere about three months. 

Pp Af 
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At the age of twenty-one, he fucceeded to 
the eftate of his mother, which was valued 
at about 300,000 livres (above 12,000 
pounds fterling); and he was one of thofe 
whofe eafy or affluent circumfances urge on 
literary purfuits, and clear the path of fome 
of its thorns. Perhaps this was the period of 
his retirement to Montbard, where he fpent 
much time, and where his leifure was littie 
interrupted: while in the capital, his office 
of Intendant of the King’s Garden and Cabi- 
net, engaged much of his time. He loved 
company, and was partial to the fair; but he 
Joved glory more. He fpent fourteen hours 
every day in ftudy ; and, when we examine 
the extent of his knowledge, and the num- 
‘er of his works, we wonder at his having 
executed fo much, even in this time, At 
five in the morning he retired to a pavillion 
in his vaft gardens, and he was then inaccef- 
üble. This was, as Prince Henry of Prufa 
walleddt, the cradle of Natural Hiftory ; but 
the was indifferently accommodated. The 
walls were naked ; an old writing-table, with 
pen, ink, and paper, and an elbow chair of 
black leather, were the only furniture of his 
Rudy. His manufcripts were in a cabinet in 
another building, and he went occafionally 
from one to the other. The eras of Buffon’s 
works wre pretty well known. When each 


‘vas finifhed, it was put afide, in order that 


he might forget it, and he then returned to 


at with the feverity of a critic. He was 


anxious to thave it perfpicuous; and if thofe 
to whom he read his works hefitated a mo- 
ment, he’ changed the paflage, The works 
of others he, at laft, read Jike Magtiabechi, 
the ticles, the contents, and the mof intereft- 
ing parts; but he read M. Neckar’s Compte 
Rendu, and the Adminifiration of the Fi- 
nsnces, at length: he fooke of them alfo 
wath no little enthufiafm. His favourite su- 
thors were Fenelon, Montefguieu, and Ri- 
chardon. 

M. de Buffon’s converfation was unadorn- 
ed, rarely animated, but fometimes very 
cheerful. He was exact in his drefs, parti- 
cularly in dreffing his hair, He fat long at 
table, and then feemed at his eafe. His 
converfation was, at this time, unembar- 
yaffed, and his guefts had frequently occafion 


to notice fome happy turn of phrafey or 
fome deep refleCtion, His complaifance was 
very confiderable: he loved praife, and even 
praifed himfelf ; but it was with fo much 
franknefs,and with fo little contempt of others, 
that it was never difagreeable. Indeed, 
when we confider the extent of his reputa. 
tion, the credit of his works, and the atten- 
tion with which they were always received, 
we do not wonder. that he was fenfible of his 
own value. It would perhaps have difplayed 
a {tronger mind to have concealed it. His 
father lived to 93, and almoft adored his fon ; 
his grandfather to 87, and the fubje@ of our 
prefent obfervations exceeded only 80. Fifty- 
fix ftones were found in bis bladder; but if 
he had confented to the operation, be might 
probably have lived longer. One fon re- 
mains, Near ahigh tower, in the gardens of 
Montbard, he has placed alow column, with 
the following infcription : 
Excelfe Turri 
Humilis Columna, 
Parenti {uo 
Fil, Buffon. 

Le Comte de la Cepede, in his defcrip. 
tion of the four lamps fufpended in the 
temple of Genius, erecied in the bofom of 
France, has given a pompous eulogy of Mon- 
tefquieu, Voltaire, Routiean, and Buffon. 

Ve fhail conclude this fubjeét by tranflating 

the laft.—~* It was no longer night: a far, 
created hy nature to iliuminate the univer/e, 
fhone with m-jefty. His courfe was marked 
by dignity; his motion by harmony, and his 
repofe by ferenity : every eye, even the 
weakeit, was eager to contemplate it, From 
his car refplendent over the univerfe, he 
fpread bismagnificence. As God inclofed in 
the ark all the works cf creation, he col- 
le&ted on the banks of the Seine the animals, 
vegetables, and minerals, difperfed in the 
four qvarters of the globe. Every form, 
every colour, all the riches and inftin@s of 
the werid were offered to our eyes, and to our 
uoverftandings, Every thine was revealed ; 
every thing ennobled ; every thing rendered 
interefting, brilliant, or graceful, But a fu- 
ueral groan. was heard—nature grieved in 
filence :—with Buffon the laft lamp was ex- 
tinguifucd.”* s 


ACCOUNT of the TRIAL of WARREN HASTINGS, Efq. (late GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL of BENGAL), before the HIGH COURT of PARLIAMENT, for HIGH 


CRIMES and MISDEMEANORS. 


[Continued from Page 205.) 


Turgzty-Steonn Day, 
TUESDAY, JUNE 3. 
Sar the cnammencement of this memo. 
rable Trial, Weflminfer Halt bad rot 
tec fo numerous or fobrilant an affemblage 


of perfons as crouded every part of it this day- 
By eight o’dock in the morning the avenves 
leading to the Hall, through New and Old 
Palace Yards, were filled with ladies and gen- 
timen of the molt refpeétable appearance, 

many 
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many of them Peereffes in full drefs, who 
ftood in the fireet for upwards of an hour be- 
fore the gates were opened, The exer- 
tions made to pufh forward, with a view to 
get convenient feats, had like to have proved 
fatal to many. 

The Peers did not enter the Hall till 12 
o'clock. In fome minutes after, the Lord 
Chancellor having bowed to Mr. Sheridan, 
to fignify to him that their Lordfhips were 
then ready to hear him, 

That Hon. Gentleman rofe, whilft all about 
him wasas {till as ifthe Hall wasempty. He 
faidit was not his intention to keep back their 
Lordfhips attention for any time from the 
confideration of the charge immediately before 
them, by making many preliminary obfer- 
vations: fuch general remarks as it was in 
his power to make, would only weaken 
what had been already urged by the Right 
Hon, Gentleman who was the principal 
mover of the impeachment—whofe genius 
exceeded every thing but his difpofition— 
who underftood and felt for all—through 
whom and by whom fo great an eimbodicd 
fiand had been made in defence of the rights 
of man againtt man’s oppreffion, He might, 
however, without injury to the general caufe, 
and without trefpaffing too much upon their 
Lordthips patience, fay fome few words both 
upon the fubject of the impeachment in ge- 
neral, and the particular fituation of himfelf 
and his Hon, Colleagues who had been ap- 
pointed to conduct it. 

Hethought, thatif ever there was a profe- 
cution in which thofe who carried it on were 
free from all unwarrantable refentment, or 
even improper bias, it was the prefent. He 
could enter into his own heart, and declare 
moft folemnly, that he found there no pri- 
vate incentive to the part he had taken in 
this impeachment, and he verily believed he 
might fafely fay that all his Hon. Cclieagues, 
as well as himfelf, were actuated folely by 
the zeal they felt for the public welfare, by 
their honeft folicitude for the honour of their 
country, and the bappinefs of thofe who were 
ander its dominion and protection, With 
fuch objects in view he really loft fight of Mr. 
Haftings, who, however great in other re- 
{pects, was too infignificant to be mixed with 
fuch important confiderations. ‘* The un- 
€ fortunate Gentleman at the Bar is no 
& mighty object in my mind. Amidft the 
c: feries of mifchiefs, to my Jenfe, feeming to 
& furronnd bim, what is he but a petty 
& Nucleus, involved in its Lamina, fearcely 
4 feen or thought of” It was impoffible, 
therefore, that his Hon. Colleagues and be 
fhould feel themfeives under the influence of 
malice or ill-will towards that unfortunate 
gentleman; they acted folely under a dele- 
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gated power; they flood at their Lordfhips 
bar as the reprefentatives of the Commons of 
England ; and as they acted in that pubiic ca- 
pacity, it might as well be faid that rhe Com- 
mons of Great Britain, im whofe name the 
impeachment bad been brought be ore their 
Lordfhips, were actuated by malice to the 
prifoner, as that the Managers of the Houfe of 
Commons had any private ipleen to gratify in 
diicharging the duty impofed epon them by 
their principals. In truth, the profecution had 
not been begot in prejudice, or nurjed in error? 
it was founded in the clearelt convidtion of 
the wrongs that the natives of Hindoftan had 
fuffered through the mal-adminiftration of 
thofe in whofe hands this country had placed 
extenfive powers, which oug!it to have been 
exerciled forthe benefit of the geverned, but 
which had been ufed by the prifoner at the 
bar for the fhameful purpofes of eppreffion. 

To convince their Lordfhips that the Bri- 
tifh government, which ovsht to have been 
a bleding to the powers in India connected 
with it, had beena fccurge to the natives, 
and the canfe of defolation to the moft flonrifhe 
ing provinces in Hindottan, he had only to 
read a letter that had been received not Jong 
fince from Lord Cornwallis, the prefent Go- 
vernor-General of Bengal.—In that letter the 
noble Lord ftated, that he had been received 
by the Nabob Vifier with every mark of 
friendfhip and refpeét; but the honours he 
received at the Court of Lucknow had not 
prevented him from feeing the defolation that 
overfpread the face of the country, the fight 
of which had fhocked his very foul. He 
fpoKe to the Nabob on the fubje&t, and ear- 
neftly recommended it to him to adopt fome 
fyftem of government, that he might reftore 
the profperity of his kingdom, and make his 
people happy. —The Nubob’s anfwer was 
{trikingly remarkable,—That degraded Prince 
faid to his Lordfhip, that as long as the de- 
mands of the Englith government upon the 
revenue of Oude fhould remain unlimited, 
he (the Nabob) could have no intereft in efta- 
blifhing any fyitem of economy; and whil& 
the Engli fhould continue to interfere in the 
internal government of his country, it would 
be in vain for him toattermpt any falntary re~ 
form, for his fubjects knew he was only a 
cypher in his pwn dominions, and therefore 
laughed at and defpifed his authority and that 
of his Minifters. 

Surely the ftate to which that wretched 
Prince was reduced by our mifmanagement, 
and the ruin which had, by the fame caufe, 
been brought upon his country, called loudly 
upon their Lordfhips to interfere, and retene 
their national honour and character from the 
infamy to which both would be expofed, if 
ho enquiry was made inte the,caufes of fach 
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calamities, and no punivkment was infi:cted 
on the suthors of them.—Policy, as well as 
‘Faftice, called upon them to vindicate the 
charaéter of Great Britain in India; for he 
would prove to them, from good authority, 
thatthe native powers bad fo little reliance 
upon our farh, that rhe prefervation of our 
empire, in that quarter of the wore, could 
be effected only by convincing the native 
princes, that a religious adherence to its en- 
gogements fhould in future charaélerize the 
Britif government in that country.--To 
prove the neceffity there was for bringing 
Tuch aconviftion tothe mind of every native 
prince, Mr. Sheridan read a letter to Lord 
Cornwallis, from Captain Kirkpatrick, who, 
when he wrote it, was Refident at the Court 
of the Great Maratta Chief, Madajee Sein 
dia, This gentleman ftated in his letter, that 
the new fyitem of moderation brought by 
his Lordthip, was certainly the only one that 
could give lability to our empire in India; 
but, st the fame time, he muft obfcrve, that 
as the princes of that country had fo fre- 
uently bad caufe to lament that no engage- 
ments could bind us, it would require time, 
and repeated proofs of goad faith, to convince 
them that we were ferious in the profeffions 
which werethen held outto them on the part 
of the Britif government; that azcition, or 
a defire of congue, fhould no longer be en- 
couraged by Brivi councils; and ti ata moft 
rehgious adherence to all treaties and engage- 
ments fhould te the bafis of all our iucure 
political tranfscéhons, 
t To thefe letters, Mr. Sheridan feid, he 


mof ceil upon their Lordfhips to give an 
anfwer, not by werds, which wouid pot find 
credit with the natives, who had fo often 
been deceived by our profeffions, bet by 
deeds, Which would conyiice them that we 
were truly in earnett; fer it was only by our 
ponifaing thefe who have been guilty of the 
delinquencies which have brought rmn on 
the country, that we could poflibly gaia con- 
tuience with the people of India, and fatisty 
thein that fature celicquents will not be 
encouraged or countenanced by the ruling 
powers at home. 

In looking round for an obje& fit to be 
Held out to the world as an example cf na- 
tional juftice, their Lordfhips mult necef- 
farily fix their eyes upen Mr. Haftings. He 
was the great caule of the degradation of 
pur charaéter in India, and cf the oppref- 
fion of its deveted inhabitants; snd he was the 
only viim thet could atone for the calami- 
ties he had occafioned, 

But whilft fie pointed out the prifoner at 
the bar as a proper object of punifiment, he 
begged leave to obferve, that he did not with 


fhe 


to turn the Gord of juftice againft that man, 
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merely becaufe an example ought to be made g 
fuch a wifh was as far from his heart as it 
was incompatible with equity and juftice: if 
he called for punifhment upon Mr. Hajftings, 
it was becante he thought him a great delin- 
quent, and the greate{t of all thofe who, by 
their rapacity and oppretfion, had brought 
ruin on the natives of India, and difgrace 
upon the inhabitants of Great Britain, 

Whilft he called for juftice upon the pri- 
foner, -he couid wifh alfo to do him juftice; 
he would be forry that the weight and con- 
fequence of the Commons of Great Britain, 
in whofe name the profecution had been fet 
on foot, fhould operate to his prejudice: in- 
ceed, whilft he had fuch upright judges as 
their Lordfhips, it was impofliole that any 
thing could injure him, but the clearett and 
moft unequivocal proofs of guilt,—-‘* It is 
** net the peering fufpicion of apprehending 
© puilt—It is not any popular abhorrence of 
“ its wide-fpread confequences—It js not 
‘t the fecret confcionfeels in the bofom of 
& the Jadge, which can excite the vengeance 
+ of the law, and authorife its infliction !— 
«© No—In this good land, as high as it is 
“6 happy, becaufe as juft as it is free, all is 
definite, equitable and exaQ—The laws 
“ muft be fatished before they are incurred 
«€ —-And ere a hair of the head can be pluck 
“edl to the ground, LEGAL GUILT muft 
‘6 be eftablifhed by LEGAL PROOF |”? 

This principle he muft admit as conclufive, 
though, in the prefent cafe, he felt the ine 
convenience ef it, which might operate as a 
bar to public jnitice; for the Managers of the 
impeachment laboured under difficulties, that 
could {carcely occur in any other profecution, 
The witnefies whom they had been obliged 
to call, were, for the moft part (he would 
flare the exceptions in the proper place), 
the accomplices of the prifoner’s guilt, and 
the initruments of his oppreftions: from foch 
witoeifes it was not likely that proofs of that 
guilt could bs obtained without great diffie 
culty. / 

In the written documents from which the 
Managers had felected their proofs in fuppart 
of the impeachment, as confiderabie diffi. 
culties had occurred: thofe documents had 
been drawn up by the parties whofe fludy it 
was, as it was their intereft, though contrary 
to their duty, to conceal the iniquity of their 
proceedings, and confeqnently to difguife the 
truth. 

Eut tbough be ftated the difficulties which 
the Managers hed to encounter, he did not 
mean to fay that the proofs which they had 
adduced were in any degree defeétive ;: 
“ weak, no dcubt, in fome parts, and in- 
‘¢ competent—and yet mere deplorable, as 
“ undiltinguifhed by any compunciious vifit- 
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a ines of repenting accomplices—hut yet 
cë enough, and enough in fure validity, to 
« abath the frontof guilt no longer hid, and 
s flal convi€tion on coufcientious judges.” 

Having premiled tbele obfervations, Mr, 

Sheridan faid he would now make fowie re- 
marks upon the defence, or raiher defences, 
made by the prifoner, He had already made 
four, three of which he had fince thought 
proper to abandon, and difcredit, Indeed, 
he believed that it was a novelty in the hifto- 
ry of criminal jurifprucence, that a perfon 
accufed Mould frt make a defence, and af- 
terwards endeavour to convince his judges 
that they cught not to give it the leait credit. 
Mr. Sheridan faid, he was the more fur- 
prized at this conduct in the prifoner, as it 
was fince he had had the affiftance of Coun- 
fel that he had made this attempt: he thought, 
that when he had been refcued from his own 
incautious rafhnefs, he would nothave taken 
fo extraordinary a ftep as was that of difcre- 
diting his own defence. 

In every court of law in England, the 
confeffion cf a criminal, when not obtained 
by any promife of favour or lenity, or by 
violent threats, was always admitted as con- 
clufive evidence againft bimfelf 5 and if that 
confefficn was made before a grave and re- 
{pectable affembly of perfons, competent to 
take cognizance of crimes, there was no 
doubt but it would have due weight, becaufe 
it was fair to prefume that fuch a confeflion 
rault be voluntary, and not procured by any 
undue or impreper means. The prifoner 
had, in his defence made before the Houfe 
of Commons, admitted many facts; and it 
was the intention of the Managers to urge 
in fupport of the charges, bis admiffion of 
them: for when he went the length of ad- 
mitting them, he was fpeaking the language, 
not of incoufiderate rafhnefs and hafte, but 
of deliberate confideration and reflection, as 
would appear to their Lordfhips from a paf- 
fage which he fhould read to them from the 
introduction to the defence read by Mr. Haft- 
ings himfelf at the bar of the Houle of Com- 
mons. In that paflage the prifoner ufed the 
following words: 

<c OF the difcouragement to which I al- 
** lude I fhall mention but two points ; and 
€ thefe it is incumbent on me to mention, 
“© becaufe they relate to effeéts which the 
& juftice of this Hon. Houle may, and I 
< truft will, avert. The firft is an obliga- 
<é tion to my being at all commuted in my 
“€ defence, fince, in fo wide a field for cif- 
“ cuffion, it would be impoilible not to ad- 
“ mit fome things, of which an advantage 
« might be taken, to turn them into evidence 
“ againft myfelf; whereas another might as 
© weil ufe as I could, or better, the fame 
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c materials of my defence, without involv- 
ing me in the fame confequences. Bur I 
‘ am fure that this Hon, Heufe will yield 
« me its protection againft the cavils of un- 
& warranted mterence; and if the truth can 
“tend to convit me, Z am content to Le 
“ myseur the channel to convey it. The 
«© other objection lay in my own breaft, It 
“ was not tul Monday laft that I formed the 
 refolution, and I Knew not then whether 
¢¢ I might not, in confequence, be laid under 
fc the obligation of preparing and completing 
*¢ in five days (and in effcét to it has proved) 
<c the refutation of charges which it. has 
€ been the labour of my accufer, armed 
« with all the powers of Parliament, to 
c compile during as many years of alimoft 
«c undifiurbed leiture.” 

Here then, Mr. Sheridan cbferved, the 
prifoner bad upon deliberation coramitted his 
defence to paper; and, atter having had five 
days to confider whether he fhould preient 
it or not, he actually delivered at himielf to 
the Houfe of Commons, as a defence found- 
ed in truth ; and triumphantly remarked upon 
it, thatif ‘* ¢rwth could tend to conviet him, 
be was willing to be himfelf the channel to 
convey it.” 

But what was his language now that he 
had had the advice of Counfel? Noy, chat 
there was not a word of truth in what he 
delivered to the Houfe of Common: as the 
truth; tbat he had uo Knowledge of mony 
cf the facts, no recollection of the circum- 
ftances; that he bad put bis memory in come 
miffion and appointed Mell. Middleton, Scott, 
Gilpin, &c. the Commiffoners 3 nay, that he 
had allo pat his defences into commiffion. to 
be exercifed by the fame gentlemen,  Phete, 
“ like raw materials, the matter workman 
“© diitributes about him to all hands await- 
“ ing :—His words are ta be (trung-—areu- 
“ ments fpun—-paflages are to be wover,— 
« He puts his confcience into departments— 
“ Major Scott, fays he, take care of my 
“ confiftency—Mr,. Middleton, you have my 
“6 memory in commiffion—Prove me a fi. 
6 nancier, Mr. Shore—Aniwer for me, Mr, 
“ Holt (all jaurneymen good enough for 
& the Houfe of Commons, though aot for 
« your Lordfhips):—Help, ons and all, to 
“ bear me up under the bare preifure of my 
“ laurels, the burthen of my pory !—~Ree 
“u frefh, and fave me from the calentures of 
« my Rate, from the peril of my own pa- 
6 negyric.”? 

Thus could the prifoner fport with the uns 
derftancing and feelings of the Houle, by 
aflerting that to be falie and not en:itled to 
credit this dey, which on a former he had 
declared to be the cruthitfelf, aud the ground 
of his hope that it would procure him an 
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acquittal, or, what would have been the 
fame thing to him, would prevent the Com- 
mons from carrying up the Impeachment 
again him to their Lordfhips bar. Indeed, 
from this ayowal and difavowal of defences, 
and from the defence, different from ail tlie 
former, which bad been delivered to their 
Lordfhips, it would feem as if Mr. Haftings 
was of opinion, that any thing would do for 
the Houfe of Commons. Poffibly it might 
turn cut hereafter, that he entertained a fi- 
milar opinion with refpedt to their Lordthips; 
for it was not improbable but he might here- 
after abandon the defence he had delivered to 
them: hemightfay, ‘€ It was not made by 
“c me, but by my Counfel, and therefore I 
& hope your Lordfhips give no credit to it.” 
But if he would abide by that his lalt defence, 
he (Mr, Sheridan) would join iffue wich him 
upon it, and prove it to be in many places 
void of truth, and in almoft/every part of it 
unfounded in argument as well as fact. 
Having thns touched upon the different de- 
fences made by the prifoner, Mr. Sheridan 
next adverted to the allegations in the fecond 
charge that had been iupported in evidence. 
Hie faid, that the Managers had proved the 
high birth and great rank of the Begums, or 
Princefles of Oude: they had alfo proved, 
from the evidence of Sir Elijah Impey, Mr, 
Middleton, Mr. Goring, and others, how fa- 
cred was the refidence of women in India. 
A threat, therefore, to force that refidence, 
and violate its purity by fending men armed 
into it, was a fpecies of torture, the cruelty 
of which could not be conceived by thofe 
who were unacquainted with the cuftoms 
and notions of the inhabitants of Uindoftan. 
A Knowledge of the cuftoms and manners of 
the Muffulmen of Turkey, would not enable 
one te judge of thofe cf the Muffulmen in In- 
dia: in the former, ladies went abroad veil- 
ed, and though not fo free as thofe in Chrif- 
tian countries, {till they were not fo clofely 
{hat up as were the ladies profefting the fame 
religion in Hindoftteu, The confinement of 
the Turkifh ladies was in a great meafure to 
be afcribed tothe jealoufy of their bofbands ; 
ip Hindoftaa, the ladies were confined, be- 
caufe they thonght it contrary ty decorum 
that perfons of their fex fhould be feen 
abroad : they were not the victims of jea- 
louly in the men, on the contrary, their fe- 
queftration from the world was voluntary ; 
they liked retirement, becaufe they thovaht 
it beft fuited to the dignity of their fex and 
fituation : they were fhut up from liberty, it 
was true; but hberty, /o far from having 
any charms for them, was Mocking to their 
feelings ; rather than 
immured; they profetied a greater purity of 
pisus prejudice than the Muhomedan ladies of 
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Europe and other countries, and more Zea- 
loufly and religioufly practifed a more hoy 
fykem of fuperflition. Such was their fenfe 
of delicacy, that to them the fight of man 
was pollution; and the piety of the nation 
rendered their refidence a funduary, What 
then would their Lordfhips think of the ty- 
ranny of the man who could act in open de- 
fizuce of thofe prejudices, which were fo in- 
terwoven with the very exiftence of ladies 
in that country, that they could not be re- 
moved but by death? What, he faid, would 
their Lordfhips think of the man who could 
threaten to prophane and violate the fanctuary 
of the higheft defcription of ladies in Oude, 
by faying that he would ftorm it with his 
troops, and remove the inhabitants from it 
by force ? 

Mr. Sheridan dwelt for fome time with 
great feeling on this point. He next advert- 
ed to the treafures inthe Zenana, and the 
relation in which the Bow Begum and the 
Nabob ftooud to each other, and to Mr. Haft- 
ings. He adduced various arguments to 
fhew, that theie treafures did not belong to 
the flate, but to the Begum ; and moft hap- 
pily ridiculed the memory of Mr. Middleton, 
that remembered inferences, but forgot the 
fucs that would fupport them-—nay, fome- 
times remembered the faéts that overturned 
them.-—Thus, he faid, the treafures muĝ 
have belonged to the fate, ‘and confequently 
were the inheritance of the NaZob, becaufe 
that Prince had drawn for a large fam, which 
was to be paid out of thofe treafures, but 
his draft was not honoured — And he faid they 
could zet be the property of the Begum ; 
for he remembered, that when the Nabob’s 
draft was returned without having been ho- 
noured, the Begum drew for the fame fum, 
upon the fame treafures, and the money was 
inflantly paid, 

Mr. Sheridan fhewed next, that there 
was very good ground for prefuming that the 
treafures poffetied by the Begum were the 
property of that Princefs; fhe had endeared 
hertelf to her hufband, the Inte Nabob, by 
flying to him in the moment of his diitrefs, 
after his defeat at Buxar, and carrying with 
her to his relief the jewels with which in 
happier days iis fondnefs for her had enrich- 
ed her: upon thefe fhe raifed him a large 
fupply. When the political generofity of 
this country reftored him afterwards to his 
throne, his gratitude to his wife knew uo 
bounds ; her afcendency over bim was fuch, 
that fhe prevailed upon him to appoint his 
fon by ber his fucceffor. 

The prefent Nabob, as had appeared from 
a palfage in a letter written by Mr. Haltings 
to lim, and fince proved in evidence, owed 
to ker not only his birth and fucceffion to the 
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crown, but alfo the prefervation of his life ; 
for one day his favage father in a rage attempt- 
ing to cat him down with his fcymeter, the 
Begum rufhed between her liufband and her 
fon, and faved the latter, though with the 
lofs of fome of her own blood ; for fhe was 
wounded by the blow that was not aimed at 
her.—A fon fo befriended and fo preferved, 
Mr. Haftings had armed againft fuch a mo- 
ther ; be invaded the rights of that Prince, 
that he might compel him to violate the laws 
of nature, by plundering his parent; and he 
made him a lave, that he might afterwards 
make him a monficr, Mr. Haftings was 
bound to be the protetor of the Begum, in- 
ftead of her plunderer; for ber hufband, on 
his death-bed, bequeathed her to his friend- 
fhip, and Mr. Haftings had always called 
that hufband Ais brother 3 but no confidera- 
tion could make him difcharge the duties of 
any obligation that could fet bounds to his 
rapacity, 

The interference of Mr, Briftow in 1775, 
in the difference between the Begums and the 
Nabob, in confequence of the claims of the 
Jatter, was the next ground of Mr. Sheri- 
dan’s obfervations. Mr, Briflow had then, 
in a converfation with the fuperior or elder 
Begum, thrown out an infinuation, that the 
treafures which fhe poffeffed were the trea- 
{ures of the ftate; and on this infinuation, fo 
termed by. Mr. Briftow himfelf, had Mr. 
Haftings fognded all his arguments on that 
head, and on which he lately appeared to 
place fo much reliance. The Begums at that 
time gave up to Afoph ul Dowlah fums 
amounting to five hundred and fifty thoufand 
pounds. Of this a part was to be paid in 
goods, which, as they confifted of arms, ele- 
phants, &c. the Nabob alledged to be his pro- 
perty, and refufed to accept as payment. 
This occafioned a difpute, which was referred 
to the Board of Calcutta. Mr. Haltings then 
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vindicated the right of the Begums to all the 
goods in the Zenana, and brought over the 
majority of the Council to bis opinion, The 
ideas then placed on record he had fince 
found it convenient to difown, as belonging 
not to him, but to the majority of the 
Council ! 

“ There are,” faid Mir. Sheridan, * in 
this affemblage, they who are perfect in 
their ideas of law and juftice, and 
who underftand tolerably well majorities 
aad minorities 3 but haw thal! I inftance 
€ this new dofrine of Mr. Haftings? It is 
“asif Mr. Burke, the great leader of the 
‘© caufe,fhould fome ten years hence revile the 
€ Managers, and commend Mr. Haftings 1° 
ce Good God!" might fay one of thofe Gen- 
tlemen, ‘ it was you who inftigated the en- 
& quiry 3 it was you who made me think as 
eT did "ws" Ave. very tue, ainignt IM 
Burke reply, “ but I was then in a minoritys 
« lam now in a majority; l have now left 
“ my opinions bebind me; and Zam no 
c longer refponfible,” 

The claims however, it was obfervable, 
of the Nabob, as to the treafure of the Be- 
gums, were at this time the only plea al- 
ledged for the feizure. Thefe were always 
founded on a paflage of that Koran which 
was perpetually quoted, but “never proved, 
Not a word wasthen mentioned of the ftrange 
rebellion which was afterwards conjured up, 
and of which the ewxiffence and the notoristy 
were equally a fecret !—a difaffection which 

yas at its height at the very time when the 
Begums were difpenfing their liberality to 
the Nabob, and exercifing the greate gene- 
rofity to the Englifh officers in diftrefs |—a 
difturbance, in fhort, without its parallel in 
hiftory, which was railed by two women— 
carried on by two ewnuchs—and finally fupe 
prefied by an afidavit / 

[ To be continued. ] 
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ANECDOTES of the late Mr. GEORGE ROBERTSON, LANDSCAPE-PAINTER. 


G EORGE ROBERTSON was born in Lon- 

don, He was the fon of a wine-mer- 
chant, and brought up for fome time in that 
bufinefs, but never follawed it, as very early 
in life he difcovered fuech great facility in 
drawing that he was permitted to follow his 
inclination in the ftudy of that art. He foon 
became acquainted with William Beckford, 
Efq. of Somerly Hall, in Suffolk, a gentle- 
man of claffical knowledge, of great tafte, 
and poffeffed of goodnefs of heart and gene- 
rofity in an eminent degree. He took Mr, 
Robsertfon under his patronage: he travelled 
with him into Italy. This is the fame Mir. 
Beckford to whom Mr, Erydone’s Letters 
are addrefed, 


He remained fome years at Rome, ang 
other parts of Italy, where he chiefy em- 
ployed himfelf in drawing. He returned with 
his patron to London, Whether it was that 
his colouring was not engaging, and that be. 
ing in his heart fully fatistied with pofieffing 
fuch a friend he did not court the favour of 
others, certain it is, that he had no very 
brilliant fuccefs with the public. The know- 
ledge of his real worth was confined within 
the very narrow circle of his acquaintance ; 
fome of whom had it not in their power tu 
encourage him, and others were taken up 
with different purfuits, or dazzled by greater 
names; fo that Robertfon remained without 
orders and without encouragement. | Mr. 
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Beckford, however, ftill the friendly patron, 
after having tried every means of introducing 
him into notice in England, propofed to him 
a trip to Jamaica ; and to that voyage the pub- 
lic is indebted for fix beautiful Views of that 
Ifland, engraved fram his paintings. 

Mr., Beckford made him the moft generous 
offers of fettlement on the Ifland, which he 
refufed; as his heart ftill glowed with a 
love of the art, and he had not quite given 
up the hope of fuccefs on a larger flage. He 
was young, aud might {rill expect to fhine in 
London, Mr, Beckford, however, was him- 
felf obliged to go and refide on that Ifland, 
from which Robertton had turned his thoughts, 
as unfriendly to his deareft inclinations. 

He found himfelf without one friend 
among the Great. The noble patrons of the 
Arts, and foi-difant connoiffeurs, never go in 
fearch of genius to proteét. It muf be 
thrown in their way. But their gates are of 
iron, never to be opened without a golden 
key, or Mercury’s wand. He was obliged 
to give hinsfelf up to teach young ladies to 
draw; cf all employments the moft un- 
fit for a man of geniusand an artift, And here 
I muft beg leave to explain why I think it fach 
a defpicable refource for a man of real abi- 
lity ; as it may ferve for a caution to others, 
and at the fame time be of fome ufeto young 
ladies. Thofe who employ him are feldom 
capable of making a proper diftinétion be. 
tween the man of genius and a mere draw- 
ing-mafter ; or, if they are, have feldom 
generofity enough to make it appear; fo 
that the hopes of its being the means of 
Introducing him as an arti{t are entirely 
fruftrated ; and in a fhort time his name is 
never mentioned but as a drawing-mafter, 
——The ladies, his fcholars, finding that his 
touches give life and tafte to their drawings, 
take care to leave him room enough for them, 
and are proud of fhewing fuch performances 
as their own, never giving themfelves any 
further trouble, or endeavouring to become 
eipable of deing the ike, Thus the parents 
throw away their money, the painter his 
name, and the young ladies their time.— 
Such was Robertfon’s fate; for though 
teaching procured him a refource for the 
fupport of his family (as at that time he had 
married a firfi-coufin of his, who was his 
confiant correfpondent, and the object of his 
withes w hile on his travels) be had very few 
if any pictures to paint after be had dedicated 
his time to teaching. His profits for fome 
years were but feanty, even in that line of 
teaching for which he was beft qualified, till 
he was engaged at the great fchool in Queen- 
fyuare, From that time his finances mended ; 
and he began to feel eafe and comfort; if it 
can be called fo to a man who always pined 
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for an opportunity of doing himfelf honov? 
by fome piece of art in which he was qualia 
fied to fhine. His leifure-hours, however, 
were cheered now and then by executing 
fome orders for drawings, for printfellers 
and engravers. His ftate of health was unfor- 
tunately very bad, which from his early 
youth had at times rendered his life uncom- 
fortable; and which his travels in Italy and 
his voyage to the Weft Indies rather inereafed 
than diminifhed. A fall from his horfe about 
two years ago, feemed to fix all his pains in 
his head ; and to fuch a decree as at times 
to render him incapable of bufinefs, or even 
of enjoying the converfation of his moft inti- 
mate friend. Whilein that fituation an un- 
cle died, who left him an ample competen- 
cy, as alfo a handfome provifion for his wife 
and children. In hopes of alleviating his 
pains, as the country feemed to agree with 
him, he took a fmall houfe at Newington 
Butts with an intention of giving up teaching, 
and dedicating his moments of eafe to his 
darling objeét, the art: but death has put 
a period to his fufferings and his troubles, at 
atime of life when others hardly begin to 
know what living is, as he had not yet attain~ 
ed his fortieth year. 

As aman, he was benevolent and fincere : 
warm to his friends; but apt to change them, 
and not always for the better. He was ec- 
centric, and had oddities; but was chearful 
and good-natured when free from pain. 

George Robertiou did not paint many pic- 
tures in oil, the reafon of which may be eafi- 
ly deduced from what has been feid in the 
foregoing fketch of his life—Not having op- 
portunity, he had not much praétice in the 
management of his colours; but his touch 
was firm and matterly. He fucceeded beft 
in wild and rocky fcenes, In that refpeét 
he had more of the manner of Salvator Rofa 
than of any other matter, 

In bis Drvwings his powers were more 
extenfive : I mean in black and white; for 
he did very few drawings in colours. iu the 
repretentation of any particular fpet, be was 
very accurate. ln his own compofitions he 
was always grand; and his groups of trees, 
fhape of mountains, of clouds, é&c. are ina 
very good ttle, formed upon the principle of 
Claude Lorraine, Salvator, and Pouffin.— 
But his chief excellence confitted in the fhape 
of the tree, the branchings, and the leaves, 
which was fpirited, light, well grouped, and 
always natural. There is a picture of his 
painted in oil, at Vintners Hall, the ftory of 
St. Martin dividing his cloak. Some of his 
beft drawings are at Alderman Boydell’sy 
fome have been fent abroad, and a few are 
in the pofleflion of connoiffeurs, 
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Es thofe who on my conduét frown, 

Regard with watchful eye their own. 

If in Diana’s fhadowy reign, 

? Fis mine to rove along the plain, 

When chilling winds of Winter roar, 

And mad waves lath the trembling fhore, 

Forbear, ye taftelefs throng | forbear 

To cenfure what ye will not thare. 

Far differing fcenes our taftes delight I 

Far differing objets of the night ! 

Enough for you, when day expires, 

To meet around your club-room fires; 

‘Where cards and politics prevail, 

The vacant laggh, and worn out tale 3 

And cenfures barfh on others’ deeds; 

From which the generous mind recedes. 

¥ fhall not blame whate’er ye do, 

And afk an equal grace from you. 

How widely oft from truth we fray, 

When judging this or that man’s way ! 

The fource unknown whence actions flow, 

Tis wrong to praife or blame, ye know, 
Thank nature, ’tis my foul’s delight, 

To view the ftar-befpangled night ; 

To doat on Nature’s charms alone, 

In every hour, and every zone ! 

The Mufe, in Eve’s in{piring hour; 

Imparts her mind-exalting power, 

And gives fuch fairy profpedis birth 

As never yet were fonnd on earth! 

And to the forrowing heart fhe brings 

A charm. co footh Misfortune’s flings: 

Yeo, ‘all the tearful train of woe 

Shalt vanifh at her forceful blow. 

Ye whom the Mufes ch-rms infpire, 

To Evening ftike the duteous lyre I 

To Evening, parent of the maid, 

Be every adoration paid ! 

To meet the nymph where’er the flies, 

i wander with a lover’s eyes; 

And if Diana pours her light, 

Shall rove with joy the wintry night, 

Li this be folly; Wildom’s train 

May boatt her higher charms in vain s 

1f this be foliy, nymph! with thee 

Tl dwell, thy conftant votary | 

And whilft the Mufe my breaft fhall fires 

To Evening ftrike the duteous lyre: 

To Evening, parent of the maids 

Be every adoration paid ! 
Even when darknefs veils the fky, 

O then how greatly bieft am L} 

For Daphne at that facred hour 

Seals out to meet me in the bower. 

I prefs her hand, I hear her voice, 

And quick thro’ all my foul rejoice! 
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Her voice is mufic to my ears ! 

Her eyes illume the ruidnight fpheres } 
Yes, Daphne’s eyes of azure light 
Impart a luftre to the night, 

And to its gloomy face convey 

Charms that excel the golden day ! 

© ceafe; ye taftelefs throng ! forbear 

To cenfuré what ye cannot fhare! 

What |—fhall I joys like thefe refign 

For fenfelefs plaudits fuch as thine ? 

Of age and duinefs learn to move, 

And turn me from the paths of Love. 

No, no!—-my heart, which Love infpires, 
No other fmile but Loves defires. 

No !—if to pleafe a vulgar throng, 

Who never own’d the powers of fong, 
Who never blefs’d the voice of Love, 

Or felt one thought eccentric move, 

If this be Prudence—then adieu 

To Prudence and her votaries too! 

I hate the maid, of afpeét mild, 

Of fell Hypocrify the child, 

Whofe voice is falfe—whofe looks are art, 
Who veils, at Intereft’s call, the heart, 
Oppofing nature’s generous plan, 

She Keeps unknown the real man, 

Yet thofe there are whofe minds I prizes 
On whom I gaze with reverent eyes ; 
From whom a {mile 1 rate fo high, 

That with it nought but Love’s hall vie. 
Say whence, ye Philofophic Few, 

Whence thefe reproving looks trom you? 
Say, why to Folly you affign 

Each a¢t, each therne, each word of mine? 
— Well, well—we will not difagree, 

But Folly’s charms car folace me. 

t Love’s voice, you fay, in Wifdom’s ears, 
© A wild difcordart found appears; 

© His actions are of Folly born, 

€ And hence fhe laughs the power to feoin.? 
O ture that witdom muft be vain, 

Which drives from Life her happieft train ! 
No more—we will not difagree, 

But Love's a gift divine to me. 

Bleft power | who to my cot convey’d 

My much-adorec—-my matchlefs maid, 

My Daphne !—in whofe arms 1 prove, 
That Life were cw ft without thee, Love! 
O though the head thy power defpife, 

The heart fall raife thee to the fkies } 

And Fancy, how is the defined ? 
€ An Ignis Fatuus to the mind, 

* Who leads her votaries far altray, 
t From Prudence and from Pleafure’s Way § 
€ A frantic, thoughtlefs, fraudful maid, 
E Whom Wifdom chafes from her ihade; 
€ Whom all avoid, and all difdain, 
< Excepting Folly’s giddy train.’ 
Q4 ~Weil 


ə 
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—Well—well—we will not difagree, 

But {weet is Fancy’s voice to me ! 

How oft ber foul-enchanting voice 

Hath made this woe-ftruck keart rejoice ! 

For O! of other worlds the fings, 

Of brighter bowers, and clearer fprings, 

Where fouls of nobler order rife ; 

Lefs proud the bards —lefs tern the wife 

And gentler are the beauteous maids, 

That dwell in Fancy’s fiowery glades ! 

Her vifions, or by night or day, 

O Fortune !—never take away. 

The charms of Wifdom I refign, 

If Love nor Fancy muft be mine, 

If Wifdom’s aged charms to fhare, 

I lofe your fmiles, O youthful pair ! 

Then foon would joy my breaft forego ! 

Then foon would rife the train of woe ! 
Ah, blamenot Folly, if the breaft 

Can fteal from her a moment blefs’d! 

Ah blame not Folly !—Sages tell, 

Sages whom Virtue honours well, 

That Wifdom is than Folly lefs, 

If not the means of happinefs. 

And thus the bard whofe graceful fong 

In Leafow es’ grove prevail’d fo long ; 

Who fought thro’ life the happier art, 

To blefs that tender thing, the heart : 

é Since Wifdom’s gorgon fhield is known 

© Yo ftare the gazer into ftone, 

€ I chufe to truft in Folly’scharm, 

© To keep my breaft alive and warm.’ 

Then ceafe !—no more cenforious rife, 

And dull with cold contempt my eyes. 

1f Wifdom huns my carelefs way ; 

If Indolence ufurps the day ; 

If Love and Fancy rule the night, 

And Folly’s charms can yield delight, 

Forbear thy fcornt—-To foften woe, 

Is fure the happieft art we know ; 

And which way e'er my tafte fhal! {tray 

Forbearto haunt with fcorn the way. 

Whilf thou, my confcious heart ! agree 

To dwell in amity with me, 

Then, if mankind my ways condemn, 

Why let em—and I'll laugh at them ! 
Dover. RUSTICUS. 


ADDRESS to NATURE, 
ritten in a fequeitered Vale near KENDA La 
By a Youth of Seventeen, 
I. 
pap he ee to thee, O pow’r fupreme, 
AN 1 Jowly bend the fuppliant knee ; 
Thefe fhady groves, this filent {tream, 
May form a fit retreat for thee, 
II. 
And deep in this {weet vale retir'd, 
May 1, with thee and Lucia bleft, 
Cur minds with love of peace infpir’d, 
” Tafte the calm joys of tranquil reft 


T R Y. 
HI, 
And wiit thou, Nature, aid my pray'r ? 
To love my Lucia’s heart incline ; 
Teach the dear maid, that fhow and glare 
Can nought of happinefs confign. 
IV. 
Tell her that Fortune's dazzling rays 
No folid pteafuses e’er beftow ; 
The honours heraldry difplays 
Nor heighten joy, nor foften woe. 


V. 
But ah! inftru& the beauteous maid 
To love her artlefs fhepherd-fwain, 
To feek the grove, and flowery glade, 
And fhun bright Fafhion’s giddy reign. 
VI. 
And fhould the blooming virgin yield 
To love her artlefs fhepherd-iwain 5 
And fhould the feek the flowery ficld, 
And fhun bright Fafhion’s giddy reigna s 
VII, 
Then, Nature, fhould thy votaries raife 
On yon green mount a facred bow’r 3 
And there a fimple altar place, 
At which to blefs thy guardian pow’r. 


VIII, 

The pureft fnow-drop of the fpring 
Should at thy honour’d fhrine be laid ; 
And frefh-cull’d off’rings would we bring 

Succeflive as the laft decay’d, 
1X. 
The fweeteft mofs-rofe of the vale 
We'd rear and dedicate to thee; 
My Lucia’s hand avert each gale, 
When wintry ftorms might hurtful be, 


xX. 
This grateful homage will we pay 
> Till life’s declining flame expire ; 
And joyful on our final day, 
Will bow to Heaven’s fupreme defire. 


XI, 

When winter’s rains encreafe the wave, 
And {torms adown the valley float, 
The Red-breaft o'er our green-fod grave 
Shall hop and pour his fottef note. 


BS 


WINTER: 
A FRAGMENT. 


T 
“ee N rS retires—keenWinter’s piercing 
s3 frott ; 
OFf the hard ground once more poffeffion 
takes ; 
In dreary mifts is each fair profpeé loft, 
Save lenflefs trees, and the ice-cover'd 
lakes. 
At 
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He 
At morn the fhepherd leaves his darling hoys, 
` And traverfes around the fpacious fields ; 
At eve return’d, he taftes thofe heart-felt 
joys 
Which Nature to parental bofoms yields. 
111, 
Now the brifk fportfman mounts his mettled 
teed, 
That neighs aloud, and, foaming, champs 
the reins ; 
Defirous in the chace his hopes to feed, 
He needs no fpur, but gallops o'er the 
plains. 
IV. 
Rous’d from his covert, Reynard flies along, 
But all io vain each wily effort tries ; 
Clofe to his bruh urge on th’ impetuous 
throng— 
His fpirits flag—he pants—he falls—he 
dies ! 
AV 
The fteady gunner marks the timid hare, 
That quickly flies, affrighted at the fight— 
Alas! in vain is all her eager care} 
The meffengers of death arreft her flight. 
Vi. 
But not more joy to thefe the fport affords, 
Than the mild pleafures of the evening tale ; 
Then comes the long defcriptive flow of 
words, 
And toils and hair-breadth “feapes again pre- 
vail. 
VII. 
Again fly Reynard’s followed o'er the heath, 
*Till feiz’d oa by fome old, experienc’d 
hound ; 
Again the timid hare receives her death, 
Her murd’rer’s hand ftain’d by the bloody 
wound, 
i VIII. 
To converfation only not confin’d, 
Some court th? Horatian or Virgihan mufe; 
While others, indolent, unbend the mind, 
And wits Jow jefs und mean attempts pe- 
rufe ! 
, IX. 
Some to the Theatre of Drury fly, 
To join the laugh, or fhed the penfive tear : 
And who foch tributes ever could deny 
To King’s Lord Ogleby, or Kemble’s Lear ? 
XxX, 
Or if to Covent. Garden they repair, 
To view the charms which Eafe and Nature 
give, 
They’) fee the fir in Lewis’ graceful air, 
And Nature ever will with Blanchard 
live ! 
Cetera defunt. 
ROLYAT, 
Brentingly, Leiceferfhirey 
Ons 3, 175s 
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The BARBER and FRISEUR: 


A LUDICROUS ECLOGUE, 


rm WO Brothers of the Comb, congenial 

= pair, 

An operator this for beards, and that for 
hair, 


Were next-door neighbours ina country town, 

And long each other rivall’d in renown, 

3oth candidates for public favour ftood, 

Like T—d, we'll fuppofe, and A—l H—d, 

At length, to urge his long contefted clam,, 

Each rival to a neighb’ring alehoufe came. 

Tn perriwig of formal cut appear’d 

Our Shaver firt, fworn foe to ev'ry beard ; 

Not half fo hofiile was the mighty Czar, 

Who on all Ruffia’s bearded chins made war 3 

Nor half fo rooted were the briftiy crops 

He fentenc’d to be fhaven off their chops, 

As was this Barber’s hate, whofe trenchang_ 
blade 

On vifages fuch devaftation made, 

That vagrant Jews, of his profeilion thy, 

On tip-toe flunk in wary filence by, 

Afraid of tonfure ; nay, the ftory goes, 

He fometimes took the Juftice by the nofe ; 

And for a penny, from a beggar’s cheek 

Would fweep the frowzy harveft of a week : 

A boon companion too, he'd fing a fong 

Full fifty, yea twice fifty couplets long ; 

All Chevy Chace he knew, bold Robin 
Hood, 

The Man o’Kent, and Children in the Wood 5 

And many a waggith legend had in fore, 

To fet the tap-room boxes in a roar, 


In fnow-white vefture, like fome youthful 
bride, 
His hair, and eke his thoes with ribbon ty’d, 
Came Puff, a felf-admiring fop, replete 
With pertuefs, affectation, and conceit ; 
Yet, for his ftyle of dreffing highly priz’d, 
And by the fools of fafhion patroniz’d. 
Scarce feated, be the Shaver ey`d afkance, 
Who guick retorted the contemptuous glance, 
And now each other’s faults prepar’d to fean, 
The flippant controverfy Puf began. 
Purr. 
With me, prefumptuous mifcreant, doft thou 
vie, 
The brufh and razor only fkill’d to ply È 
Or, haply to revive the drooping locks 
OF paltry ¢axons, mounted on thy blocks ? 
BARZER. 
And what the mighty talents thou canft 
boaft ?— 
To give the hair fantaftic forms at mof— 
To lavith mza? upon fome cexcomb’s head, 
Whilft thoufands murmur at th’ aflige of 
bread. 
Purr. 
Reviler, ceafe ; haw could thy flinder fail 
Upon my befi imported Marcebalig / 
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But vulgar words to vulgar mouths belong 5 
Such language well befits a Barber’s tongue. 


BARBER 
From thee the fcurrilous example came, 
Who durft in difvefpectful guife mifname 
Ev’n facred things—for know, vain-glorious 
prig, 
I once a week repair our Parion’s wig. 
Purr. 
To more diftinguith’d honours F afpire— 
Me all the daughters of our wealthy Squire 
Employ, tolend new beauties to the face, 
And {pirit give to ev’ry native grace. , 
That magic of the mien ’us I impart-— 
Buttor my fkill in the cofmetie art, 
What were the proudeft dame? 


EARRER, 
=m And, but for mine, 
What were the doctor, lawyer, or divine? 
Their credit they derive from outward thow, 
And that to my dexterty they owe, 
By long prefsripticn, a full wig contains 
Prefumptive proof of much intrinfic brains ; 
But feldom feems the preacher orthodox, 
Who mounts the roftrum in his native locks. 
Why is our lawyer, pray, fo oft retajn’d ? 
His clients purfes why fo often drain’d ? 
The do@or’s chariot whence, and golden fes ? 
Their ferentific wigs were fhap’d by me. 
Pure. 
The beauteous locks that from the head de- 
pend, 
Beneath my care in graceful ringlets end ; 
What envious Time, bald-pated fire, denies 
To aged heads, my needful art fupplies. 
With minors now their grandames thall com- 
pare, 
Shall emulate with faife their real hair : 
And which is falfe, which rea), who can tell? 
The one the other imitates fo well. 


EARBER. 
Why vaunt that fkill, which, tier o'er tier to 
raife, 
But tortures Nature’s growth a thoufand 
ways ? 


Why vaunt the braid that decks a lady’s head ? 

For aught fhe knows, “twas on tome felon’s 

i bred. 

Enough, quoth Jobfon, who was umpire 

nam’d, 

For mending Moes and wife decifions fam’d ; 

Fuough, enough, the folemn cobler cry’d, 

While “hear him, hear him,” rung on ev'ry 

ood five: 

Your fevral merits well ye have difcufs’d, 

And prov (to favour your pretenfions juft. 

Now, to reqmte you—Thou ourfelf fhalt 
fhave, 

And, Puff, our daughter's cuftom thou fhalt 

= have 3 


T Rong: 
Her tafte for drefs the gentry all admire, 
And think fhe’ll make a conqueft of fome 
*Squire. tenis 
Bromley, Sept. 1, 1788. 


YSE > pS pA Se 
By Mr. CUNNINGHAM.: 


Written about Three Wecks 
Death. 


TY EAR lad, asyou run o'er my rhime, 
And fee my long name at the end, 
You'll cry —“ And has Cy nN INGHAM tima 
*¢-To give fo much verfe to his friend ?” 


before his 


’Tis true, the reproof (tho’ fevere) 
Is jutt from the letters I owe; 
But blamelefs 1 {ttl may appear, 
For nonfenfe is all 1 beftow. 
However, for better for worfe, 
As Damons their Chises receive, 
Ey n take the dull lines I rehearfe— 
They’re all a poor friend has to give, 
The Drama and I have fhook hands, 
Weve parted, no more to engage ; 
Submiffive I met her commends— 
For nothing can cure me of age. 


My funthine of youth is no more! 
My mornings of pleafure are fled ! 
*Tis painful my fate to endure— 
A penfion fupples me with bread } 


Dependant at length onthe man 
Whofe fortunes T ftruggled to raife ! 
I conquer my pride as I can— 
His charity merits my praife } 


His bounty proceeds from his heart ş 
Tis principle prompts the fupply—-s 
His kindnefs exceeds my defert, 
And often fupprefies a fgh. 


But like the ol horfe in the fong, 

I’m turn’d on the Common to graze— 
To Fortune thefe changes belong, 

And contented I yield to her ways ! 


She ne'er was my friend ; thro’ the day 
Her {miles were the {miles of deccit—» 
At noon the’d her favours difplay, 
And at night let me pine at her feet. 


No longer her prefence I court, 

No longer I fhrink at ber frowns! a 
Her whimfes fupply me with fport— 

And her fmiles 1 refign to the clowns ! 


Thus loft to each worldiy defire, 

And fcorning all ricles-—all fame, 
I quietly hope to retire, 

When time fhail the fammons proclaim. 
ive nothing to weep for behind ! 

To part with my friends is the worf $ 
Their numbers, I grant, are confin’d ; 

But you are, ftill, one of the frit. 

= PIEDMONT, 
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PIEDMONT, 


Ol when Mount Cenis top you feale, 
Like beggar-pride, proud 
Vale. 

As the wakening morn difclofes 
Locks of gold, and front of rofes, 
Nature feems to breathe anew, 
Seems to weep—a barren dew ! 
For thofe, who force th’ ungrateful foil, 
Wretched race of ill-paid tol | 
Yet all the rifing pangs they know, 
From penury and labour flow, 
Deeper griefs and fadder pain 
Rend the mad and guilty train ! 
When Avarice rolis the reftlefs eve— 
Views ev’n his treafures with a figh! 
When dagger’d Vengeance lurking brood 
Lave their bane’d forms in human blood, 
Lefs guilty, but as dull, are they 
Whofe fimple fpirits fame away, 
In the hot City’s fevering air ! 
Qer Heartle{s Pleafure— Heady Care ! 
Whofe pent-up bofoms never prove 
The moral raptures of the grove ! 
The foft complaining of the rill !— 
The laughing valley !—breezy hill! 
Exulting Nature marks the road— 
Where Faith ajpires to Nature's God f 


Piedmont’ s 


Se OOEN] Nene 
To a Lany, in a Qnuaker’s Drefs. 


apap with the dazzling glare the rafa 
difplay, 
Which beauty faffers from the pride of art, 
Į felt no joy from fafhion’s gaudy ray, 
My fenfe difgufted, and unmov’d my 
heart ; 


When to my fighta female form appear'd, 
Where decent Nature holds her fimple 
reign, 
Once more the pow’r of beauty I rever’d, 
And my heart own’d its long-remitted 
chain. 


Thus, when the garifh fun with noontide 
beam 
Darts o’er the mountain his oppreffive gleam, 
In languid filence the faint fhepherd lies; 
But when at eve the folemn queen of night 
beds a'er the groves her mitigated light, 
Again the valley to his pipe replies, 


gal a le ee T 
To a Lapy, careffing her Children. 
GFE tj where around the lovely parent cling 
The fmiling infants, her fincereft blits, 
While on their lips, more fweet than breath 
of fpring, 


She prints the foftpefs G: 


fa mother’s kif 
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A kifs, for which Inxurious wealth its fore, 
And tiled grandeur allits glittering toys, 
With vaio allurement at her feet would pour, 
Wile infant innocence the boon enjoys. 


Thus, while around the bleft REDEEMER’'S 
knees 
The children pret with meek attempt to 
pleafe, 
Their foothing fonduefs he with pleafure 
eyed ; 
Then thus addre his aged word’ring train, 
€ Be ye like thefe Heav’n’s blifsful realms ta 
gain, 
“¢ Since fouls like thefe alone with me 
refide. 
C. 


Ant TaN VTO CTAR CON 
To a WATER Nympu, 

F FAIR pearl-crown’d Nymph, whofe guine 
ing torrent laves 

This marble rock with hbollow-tunkling 
waves 

Who wont’ in fecret folitude to dwell 

On coral beds beneath thy fapphire cell; 

Whofe virgin pow’r can break the magie 
charm, 

Whofe look the black enchanter’s hand dif. 
arm ; 

Whom fwains in neighb’ring vales to fing 
delight, 

Kind guardian of their flocks from enGing 
fprite ; 

Permit me, Goddefs, from thy filver lake 

With cooling draught my glowing thirft te 


flake ! 

So, when thou bath’ft, may no rude Satyr’s 
eye n! 

From fome deep brake thy naked beauties 
Py 


May no chill blaft the ivied oak invade, 
That o'er thy cavern waves the folemn thade. 
1. Dow oT Age gee 
On  LanceLoT Brown, Efq. 

By the Rev. W. Mason, A. M. 
7E fons of elegance, who truly talte 
The fimple charms which genuine arg 
fupplies, 
Come from the fylvan fcenes his genius 


grac’d, 
And offer here your tributary fighs ! 


But know, 


T 


that racre than geniusiflumbers 


here; 
Virtues were his which Art’s beft powers 
tranfcend. 


Come, ye fuperior train! who thefe revere, 

And weep the chritian, bufoand,. father, 
friend 

EPI. 
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EFITAPH in Wood Ditton Church- 
Yard, Cambridgefhire. 

Here lies the body of WILLIAM SYMONDS, 
who departed this life March 5, 1753, 
agd 3o years. 

% ERE hies the corpfe who was the man 
That lov’d a fop in Dripping-pan ; 

Ba pow believe me Lam dead, 

And here’s the Pan ands at my head *, 

But ti) for fop and pan I cried, 

I cosh poteat, and fo T died, 

Perhaps my neighbours they may laugh, 

Whew they do read my Epitaph. 


fie: let! AYP Td, 


GP fweet celeftial {pirit, fpotlefs mind, 
* And tell thy Kindred angels of the fky, 
The bali net left one mortal here behind 
Thai better knows to liveer e en to die! 


Cent) youth, could beauty, or could virtue 
fave 
From death’s terrific and relentlefs rage, 
Tien badd not, Anna, found an early grave, 
Eut biefs'd the world to life's extrenieit 
age, 


CA Eas ea CA 


CUNCE our laft, a revolution in the Ma- 
à nagement of Drury lane Theatre has ta- 
kep place by the voluntary abdication of Mr. 
Kinz, end the appointment of Mr. Kemble 
ia his Bead. The reafons which occafioned 
ahe former gentleman to take this ftep are 
fer foyth in the two following addredes ;— 
and a is but jufticeto add, that the new Ma- 
wager has fhewn bimfelf already well qualifi- 
ed for his poft, by feveral very judicicus alter- 
aims m the caft and conduct ef the plays 
fince performed. 


Srl ke Sept. 29, 1738. 


AT a very confiderable diftance from the 
Netsopolis, 4 this day met with your paper 
of Saturday laft; and in confeqnence of what 
F read therein, trouble you with a few Jines, 
whch I beg you will do me the favour to 
inter, 

dros with equal concern and furprize 1 
find myfelf coiled un to account for my fudden 
yetreat frora Drury-iane Theatre, 

The Public I moft readiiy allow, have a 
right to thetruth; which they fhal have in 
your paper ans! another in Lavo or three days at 
moc. In the meantime, let me fay, the gertie- 
span whe freceeds to my un-enviable effice, 
swhatever it may be called, bas ever nce we 


$ The fi 
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But ah! “tis done!—Thy happy fpirit’s fled 

Afar from its impris'ping heavy load + 
This while we lay among the filent dead, 
That is afcended to its fountain, God. 


‘aor 


The following Sone is fent ns as the Proe 
dagion of Dr. Jonn WaLeorTr, 


QO? ! halmy Sleep! beneath thy wing, 
When buiy care no Jonger toils, 
Where hopelets Love forgets bis fting, 
And wan Defpaiy in vifions imiles 5 
Soft let me lay my penfive head, 
My languid eye in filence clofe, 
And, bleft beneath its friendly fhade, 
Steal from the world and from my woes, 
Tir'd with the lengthen’d diy, 1 view 
With fecret joy the minutes pait, 
Am glad to bid the world adien, 
And wofh the prefent hour the laf. 
But to my arms the nymph divine 
Wouts Sleep in nightly vifions give, 
Pleas’d, e’en in dreams, to think her mine, 
For ages would I with to live. 


L -J OUBRNAL: 


have been known to each other, lived with me 
in habits of friendfhip. 1 believe him wholly 
incapable of the arts attributed to him; nor 
was he appointed till 1 had, mot peremp- 
torily, renounced my fituation. 

Ihave not had the Jett difpute with the 
Proprietors in regard tofalary, 1 have mever 
dealt avaricioufly by them, nor have they 
ever behaved parfimonioufly towards me. 
The beft friends are liable to differences and 
mifunderftanding—what ours have been 
fhall fairly appear. Thofe, however, who 
expec either irony or reproach will be dif- 
appointed; for I believe we are all, at this 
moment, as we long have been, Te fincere 
weil-wifhers of each other. 

Tam, Sir, 
Your very obedient fervant, 
THOMAS KING, 


Mr. KING’s ADDRESS to the PUBLIC, 
Sept. 30, 1738. 
BEING at prefent rather more than twa 
hundred miles from London, the prints of 
that place fall not in my way till forne ume 
after their publication. Several of them, T 
fiad, have fo far honoured me, as to make 
my retreat fram Drury-lane Theatre one of 
the fubjeéts of the day, and various reafong 
ave alligned for my condudt on the Opsafion 


igure of a Dripping-pan is chiflelled at the head of the Tomb-ftone. 
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One Paper treats it as rather a fortunate cir- 
euraftance: while another allows, that my 
lofs as a performer will be feverely felt; bur 
fays, that ueither the Public nor Prog Tn 
will have caufe to regret my RR as a 
Manager. The laft-mentioned paragraph 1 
cannot confider bat as highly complimentary : 
for it gives me pofitive commendation in the 
line I undertook to fill, and only obliquely 
cenfures me for not making the moft of a 
charaéter with which I have never been 
entrutted. 

The condué of perfons in public life, par- 
ticularly fo far as may relate to their public 
charaéters, 1 have ever confidered as a fair 
obje& of animadverfion: but fome of the 
gentlemen who have the management of daily 
Prints may, without offence, be fuppofed 
to have, like all other Managers, attach- 
ments and partialities (perhaps of a very 
Jaudable kind); and it cannot but be acknow- 
ledged, that they are all, like the reft of the 
world, liable to mifinformation. To the 
laft~mentioncd caufe then, let me attribute the 
{trange and improbable account, of my hav- 
ing demanded a thoufand pounds a year, for 
feven years, in addition to my ufual falary as 
anactor, I havea pleafure in afferting, that 
the quantum of money has never been an ob- 
ject of difpute—the agreements I have bad 
with the gentlemen, Proprietors of Drury- 
Jane Theatre, for whom, collectively and 
individually, 1 have the greateft regard, were 
ever liberally made, and in all pecuniary 
parts moft punctually fulfilled: but there has 
heen, for fome few years laft paft, fomething 
andefined, if not undefinable, in my fitua- 
tion; the confequences of which have been, 
that I have fuftained many inconveniencies, 
and have been hable to very difagreeable at- 
tacks, L have heen called to account by la- 
dies and gentlemen, authors of various dra- 


matic pieces, for breach of promife in the non- * 


performance of works I never before head 
of; arraigned for rejecting performers, with 
whom 1 had ne power to treat; and cen- 
fured for the very Jimuted number of pisces 
produced, which it was not any part of my 
province to provide. Should any ene atk 
me, What was my poft at Drury-lane— 
and add the further queftion, * If I was not 
Manager, who was ?”-—I fhonld be forced to 
antwer, like my friend Atall, in the comedy 
-—to the firft, £ dowt know; and to the laft, 
I cart tell, T can only once more pofitively af- 
fert, J was not Manager; for Thad not the 
power by my agreement, nor indeed had I 
the with to approve or reject any dramatic 
work, the liberty of engaging, encouraging, 
or difcharging any one performer, nor fufi- 
cient authority to command the cleaning a 
coat, or adding, by way of decoration, a 


yard of copper lace; both which, it mutt bs 
allowed, were often much wanted. Imai 
avoid, however, going very minutely sxo 
particulars of this fort, as I have act the 
fmalleft with to treat with afperity the con- 
duct of others: I merely mean to vindicate 
my own; To fuch part of the Public then 
(the whole of which I am bound to nousur} 
as may think it worth enquiry, F faali en- 
deavour to fet forth, according to my ow 

idea, the purpofes for which L was retained 
by the Proprietors, in addition to the beft 
exertions of iny poor abilities as an adtor, I 
was to bring before the public eye, w the 
beft manner I could, under certain limita- 
tions, fuch pieces and performers as shanid 
be approved by the faid Proprietors: I was 
to negociate between party and party in form- 
ing engagements: to be generally ready tø 
anfwer the Public on any complatut, dif- 
turbance, &c, during the time of perform- 
ance; to make ({ubjeét to the controul of 
the patentees) the beft arrangements { could 
as to the order of prefenting the plays ta ufe, 
and to inftruét fuch young or other perform- 
ers as might be likely to derive advantage 
from a Kuoowledge, which partiality was 
pleafed to allow I had acquired by many 
years obfervation and confiderable practice. 

How unfortunately the Theatre was cir- 
cumftanced jat winter, I need not call 
to the minds of its sregenigess nor is 
it neceilary to the prefent purpofe, thar E 
fhould poiut out the mang foccelle events, 
{fome well known, cthers not fo, that rer- 
dered my then fituation encommon!y irk- 
fome. When I looked forward, the proi- 
pect was not of the flittering kinds 
for Mr. Smith had given notice of his reio- 
lution to retire; ve Palmer (of whofe ufe 
and abilities 1 muft ever think molt bighty) 
feemed, at that time, to have purfuits thar 
mutt deprive us of his aififiaace ; and report 
faid, that very excellent performer Mr, 
Parfous fad determined, on the fcore of iff 
health, to take up his abode for a time in 
the South of France. —1! had roy fears thet 
the parties molt interstted would aot sti- 
ciently exert themfelves to atone for there de- 
wiencies: and that, as ufual, the malvoinar, 
or at beft the ill-informed, would attrimus 
all enifcarriages to we, who had ne power, 
however {trong my with, to prevent them, 
Thus circumttanced, L fent the Proprictais 
an early and formal notice, of my determi- 
nalien to put an ead to our engagement az 
the clofe of the feafon. 

After the Theatre had been fome weeks 
fhut up, it was thought proper, on the part 
of the Proprietors, to open a treaty ; and on 
the feventh of Auguft 1 had a meeting with 4 
gentleman properly authori{ed tu negociate, 

who's 
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whofe name I with not unneceffarily to jn- 
troduce. He, with great cheerfulnefs and 
fiberality, declared a wafi that I would re- 
torn; and feemed very delirans, even ina 
matter foreign to my original engagement, 
to do bis utmoft that I might be gratified 
nd ferved. From what I have before faid, 
it will, I hope, be eafily believed, that no 
pecuniary object was likely to prevent a re- 
union; bot L was fill anxious, that my fitu- 
ation might be rendered leis equivocal than 
it had been: I knew, on that, my peace, 
my character, my all depended. I was not 
ambitious of having my power increafed, but 
extremely folicitous to have its limits particu- 
larly deferibed, and committed to paper. I 
exprefied my expectations on this bead, and 
they were treated as reafonable and proper. 
“Mention was at the fame time made to me of 
{ome intended regulations: that the form and 
fubfiance of the Piay-houfe Articles hereto. 
fore ufed, were to be greatly aitered ; and 
that the cuftom of their being figned by each 
performer, fhould be revived and firictly at- 
tended to. Ido not wifh, even mof dittant- 


‘Ty, to mfinuate an apprehenfien, that either 


of the meafures were meant to be fubverfive 
of the rights of the performers, or injurious 
to the entertainment ofthe Public; but con- 
fcious, that in all large bodies, every reform 
is beheld with a jealous eye, 1 pointed out 
the propriety, nay the neceflity, of produ- 
cing thofe plans fome time before opening 
of the Theatre ; wifhing, in cafe they fhould 
be offenfive, I. might bave time to prove to 
all parties concerned, that they had not origi- 
nated with me.—I was affured they fhouid 
be fet aboutimmediutely. Matters fu far 2d- 
jotted, we parted as we had met, ia the ut- 
moft goo’ -numour with each other. 

To ftate minutcly every particular tranf- 
ation that followed, would be found tedious, 
perhaps deemed impertinent; I fall there- 
fore only fay, that feveral appointments were 
made; fome of which were Kept: that rather 
more than a fortnight previous to opening 
the Theatre, I was honoured with a vit 
by the fame gentleman—when L agam en- 
quired after the form of the article, and got 
the fame anfwer as before. Trepeated, in a 
very ferious, though molt frisnusy way, my 
defire and my expectation of having iome 
written inftrament between ns. l added, I 
was not felicitous about pircuments, Ramps, 
or legal forms : that any menmorsndum drawn 
by limfelr, and in Ins own words, wonid 
fatisty me: but that I muft have fomething 
to refer fo, in cale there fhould be any fu- 


ture mifunderftanding: that as Le was going 


into the country for two or three days, be 
would Have leifure to frame it againtt we 
next Mould mest. fnis he undertuck to do, 


t 
and. we again parted. From that moment F 
never met him, either by appointment of 
otherwiie, that he was not in a great hurry; 
or furrounded with company; and I found 
that no moderate exertion on my part could 
procure what I judged fo abfolutely neceffary, 
In this fituation was I left even the day bê- 
fore the Theatre was to be opened; when I 
was attacked in the ufual way. Different 
parties cailed on me about bufinefs, to whom 
I could give no reply, and I received preffing 
mefiages from two of the principal perform- 
ers, concerning dreffes, which, though greatly 
wanted, I could not venture to order. I faw 
my danger, and did all I could to avoid it— 
that is to fay, confcious that if I once eme 
barked, the firft fix days would involve me 
in a variety of engagements, pofitive or con- 
ditional, from which it would be difficult to 
retreat, I determined not to appear, either 
as Manager or Actor, till I was properly war- 
ranted fo to do. During the firft perform- 
ance, the gentleman abovementioned wenta 
as 1 believe, to the Theatre; where not find. 
ing me, be fent to my houfe, to let me 
knocw he would call on me in the courfe of 
the evening ; for which call 1 waited with 
great temper till paft three in the following 
morning. My patience being then exhaufted, 
I immediately wrote a letter to one of the 
Proprietors; in which I informed him, I 
relinquifhed the treaty in allits parts; and 
that to prevent a. renewal of it, I would ine 
{tantly leave town: which I did in the courfe 
of the day, in order to adjuft fome concerns 
of confequence to myfelf, but no way con- 
neéted with my duty to the public, 

By the particulars given in the above dull 
narrative, L hope it will at leaft appear, that 
in quitting the Theatre, I was not a€iuated 
by avarice or caprice; that I feared being 
fuddenly embroiled with my brethren, many 
of whom merit my warm affeétion and the 
world’s regard; and that i thought it very 
poflible, from the various attacks and difap- 
pointments I had formerly experienced, my 
dyubtful flation would, at fome future period, 
produce unjucky mifcon{tructions, that might 
deprive me of the countenance and pretec< 
tion of a generous Public, which, however 
litde 1 have merited, { have for many years 
enjoyed, 

Whether I fhal, or fall not, ele- 
where ufe the fmall degree of theatrical 
taleot I poffefs, is at prefent as doubtful as 
it is unimportant; but should I, in any other 
feafen, have again the honour of appearing 
before the truly re/pectable audience of Lon- 
con, I have the firmeft reliance I fhall be 
received with their wonted warmth of parti- 
ality. To breathe a doubt of future indul 
gence would favour of affectation ; and, even 

for 
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for a moment, to be forgetful of the paft, 
would be the utmoft ingratitude in 

The mof: devoted fervant of the Public, 

THOMAS KING, 

P, S. Called oa as I have heen, I could 
not, whatever might be my with, with fafe~ 
ty to myfelf, withhold from thé Public the 
foregoing particulars; but 1 beg leave to add 
afolemn declaration, that Ido not mean, by 
any thing 1 have faid, to imply that the gen- 
tleman who appeared for the Proprietors had 
any finifter views in keeping back either the 
article or memorandum alluded to. Hurry, 
in other bufinefs, might have prevented 
flnifhing the former; and many remote, un- 
toward circumftances might have combined 
to render the execution of the latter (which 
mult of couvie have been complicated) more 
dificult than was at firft by either party fup- 
poled. I cannottake blame to myfelf iz any 
one part of the tranfa@tion ; yet I would much 
rather that to me fhould be imputed too rie 
gid a caution, than to him an txteational im- 
propriety. Ihave received from him, which 
I am happy to acknowledge, great and fre- 
quent perfenal civilities; and am now, as 
I believe I ever fhall be, one of his warmeft 
well-wifhers, 


Sept. 22. Mr. Middleton, a young man 
under twenty years of age, who bad per- 
formed Romeo and Othello two or three 
times laft winter, at Briftel, appeared for 
the firft time at Covent-garden Theatre, in 
the former character, Mir. Middleton’s per- 
fon is well formed, and he poffeffes fenfibility 
and feeling. His voice is clear, articulate, 
and pathetic, but at prefent limited in 
refpect to variety, power, and extent of 
compafs, He was eafy in his deportment, 
and, for the mof part, graceful, Through- 
out the play he evinced a correét knowlsdge 
of the character, and delivered the dialogue 
with propriety and effeét, With the requi- 
fites which Mr. Middleton has from nature, 
much muy be expected if he adds induftry to 
them. The faults which may he pointed out 
are fuch as attention may get the better of; 
and he has it in his power to render himfelf 
a valuable performer. 

Oct. 2. Mrs, Goodall, from Bath, ap- 
peared for the firft time at Drury-lune m the 
character of Rofaliud, in As You Like It. 
This lady has been on the ftage from her in- 
fancy, being the daughter of Mr. Staunton, 
the Manager of a company in the midland 
part of the kingdom. Her figure is genteel 
and well-made ; ber voice clear, feminine, 
and articulate; and her manner and deport- 
ment eafy and unaffected. She apparently 
has made Mifs Farren her model, and in 
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many refpects not without fuccefs. From 
imitation however little is to be expected, 
and therefore it would be prudent in Mrs, 
Goodall to endeavour at a manner of her 
own. Many parts of Rofalind were how- 
ever well performed. 

16, Mifs Reynolds, a niece of Mrs. Keas 
nedy’s, and who had performed at her aunt’s 
two laft benefits, (fee Vol. Xf. 302) ape 
peared again at Covent-garden, in the cha- 
raéter of Arbaces, in Artaxerxes, This 
young lady poffetfes a pleafng igure, and an 
expreflive countenance. Her voice, though 
not very extenfive or various, is clear, meloe 
dious, and plaintive; and her manner and 
deportment as eafy and unembarraifed as 
could he expected in a young performer, 
She fung with tefte, and feemed to meet the 
expectations of her audience. Mrs. Billing- 
ton’s performance of Mandane was a more 
excellent performance than was ever feen on 
the Englith ftage, and perhaps equal to 
whatever this fpecies of entertainment will 
admit. 

22, Mifs Chapman, who had performed 
at Margate laft feafon, appeared for the firft 
time at Covent garden, in the character of 
Yarico. Mifs Chapman’s figure is genteel, 
but the fymmetry of her features is hardly 
difcernible through the copper-coloured com- 
plexion belonging to this charafer, Her 
voice 1s plaintive, but rather thin. She fpoke 
the dialogue with feeling and propriety, and 
fung her part of the duet prettily but not 
powerfully. She however met with ap- 
plaufe, and on the whole not undefervediy, 

25. The Doétor and Apothecary, a mu- 
fical farce, taken from the German of Ste- 
phani, by Mr. Cobb, was acted for the fir(t 
time at Drury-lane Fheatre ; the charac- 
ters as follow : 


Thomajoy - Mr. Parfons, 
Sturmwald, - Mr. Dodd. 

Carlos, -. Mr, Kelly, 

Suan, - Mr. Bannifter, jun. 
Guzman, - Mr, Sedgwick, 
Dr. Biliofo, - Mr. Suett. 

Perez, - Mr. Burton, 
Anna, - Mrs. Crouch, 
Lfabella, « Mifs Romanzini, 
Therefa, - Mrs. Booth, 


The {tory of the piece is evidently Spanith, 
and the fcene is therefore very properly laid 
in Spain, Between Biliofo the doétor and 
Thomafo the apothecary a mortal enmity 
fubhifls, but the younger branch of each fa- 
mily have a paffion for each other. Carlos, 
the doctor's fon, finds a rival in Sturmwald, 
an old German officer, who is fixed on for 
Anna’s hnfband. As acontratt to the fenti- 
mental lovers, an undersplot betwaen Ha 
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bella, the coufin of Anna, and Juan, the 
friend of Carlos, is introduced, The inci- 
dents of the piece are few, and not very pro- 
bable. They are fuch however as the na. 
ture of farce will admit and approve. The 
principal is the whimfical pretence to entice 
Theamato from his honfe, by which means 
the lovers enter; the manner in which 
Sturmwald is difpofed of when he falls afleep, 
and the perfonating him by Juan. The plot 
is very flight. The charaéters however have 
fome novelty, and were well performed. 
The mufic was excellent. The fcenery, 
particularly the fetting fun of the firft fcene, 
is beautiful ; and, upon the whole, the Doétor 
and Apothecary is a performance which if not 
excellent, may be at leat allowed to be 
decent. 


pmt 


The following PROLOGUE was written and 
fpoken by Mr. FITZGERALD, 


ugni 


At a private Theatre, on the 2tft of April 
£785, before the Play of 


VENICE PRESERV'D. 


FEW Bards, like Ciway, underftand the 

art 

To touch the ftrings that vibrate through the 
heart ! 

Moft he excelid in love’s pathetic lays ; 

And, next to Shakipere, claims unrivai'd 
bays. 

The rougher paffions when his pencil draws, 

He gains alike the tribute of applaufe: 

In Pierre, the manly virtues are combin'd, 

Av open temper, with a dauntlefs mind ; 

His active fpyit, never taught to yield, 

Reftlefs in-peace, and daring in the field, 

For private wrongs, againft the fiate con- 
fpir'd, 

And to his purpole Fa/her’s bofom fir'd! 

But yet their motives challenge no apptaute, 

Revenge made patriots—xct their country’s 
cuufe. 


Tow diff’rent Britith from Italian climes ; 
Here patricts flourify’d in the worft of times ! 
When freedom totter’d on the brink of fate, 
Hampden ftood forth, and propp’d the reel- 
ing State; 

Oh! had his follow’rs ne'er been flain’d 
with blood, 

How great their motive, and their caufe how 

good ! 

There had they flopt—-a wreath their heads 
had bound, 

And the great canfe immortal henour 
crown'd | 

But when an bapiefs Prince his error faw, 

He fella vistim to perverted law—- 
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There on onr annals reits a guilty ftain, 
Which quite blots out the errors of hig 
reign! 


Succeeding times a nobler ftrugele view’d, 

And freedom triumph’d, not with blood 
imbrv’d : 

When by mis-rule and bigot counfels led, 

The crown grew hateful on a Monarchi’s 
head, 

A gen’rous band, infpir’d by freedom’s 
breath, 

To abject chains, preferring glorious death! 

Con{pive—— 

Not in the fleeping breaft to plunge the 
fteel, 

But from detiruction fave the public weal ; 

They knew the rights of kings—but felt 
their own, 

And hurt’d 4 tyrant from his guilty throne ! 


And fhauld fuch dreadful times returm 


again— 

Which Heav’n avert !—may Britons act like 
men ! 

May future Pierres, by nobler motives 
fir'd, 


With love of facred liberty infpix’d, 

Roufe up the fumb’sing virtue of the land, 

Aud ?gainft oppreifion make a glorious 
ftand ! 


Now tun your eyes where Otway’s 
ftrength appears, 
See beauteous Belvidera bath’d in tears ! 
Peevith complaints her foul was far above— 
Though poor in fortune, fhe was rich ip 
love ; 
Her voice could foothe her Jaffier’s cares ta 
reit, 
For Want would fmile when pillov’d on her 
breaft | 
Let him blame Jafier, for his truft betray’d, 
Who never doated on a lovely maid; 
Who never own’d the pow’r of beauty’s 
charms, 
Nor clafp’d an angel in his faithful arms! 
Who never beard thofe accents that impart 
Or rage--or rapture, to th’ impaftion’d 
heart ! 
Who never gaz’d upon the {peaking eye, 
Mor felt the pathos of a woman’s figh! 
Let fuch cold mortals their dull lives pur- 
fue; 
They cannot pity what they neyer knew.— 
May ev'ry youth, like Jaffier, conftant prove, 
And ev'ry maid, ike Belvidera, love ; 
But may their woes be ne’er experienced 
bere, 
Nor fully Baauygis cheek with forrow’s 
tear ! 
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Stockholm, Sept. 16. 
CESSATION of hoftilities having been 
agreed upon between the’ Emprefs 

of Ruffia and the Swedifn troops in Fin- 
Jaud, the latter, in compliance with the 
{tipulations, retired within their own fron- 
tiers, except a battalion of the Queen Dow- 
ager’s regiment, and another of the regiment 
of Oitrogothia, who, not having acceded to 
the convention, kept poffetlion of their pofts. 
Between thefe aud a corps of Ru(fians a 
{kirmifh happened on the rit infant, in 
which about 14. of the enemy were killed, 
and only two Swedes wounded. It is hi- 
therto uncertain whether or not this affair 
wil lead to a renewal of hoftilitics between 
the two armies. 

Fienna, Sept. 24. Letters of the 38th 
inftant, from the Emperor’s camp at Iova; 
advife, that the fituation of that army, and 
particularly of the right wing of it, had be- 
come exceedingly hazardous, being almoft 
within reach of the Turkifh cannon from the 
neighbouring hills; and that the Turks were 
continually tkirmifhing with Gen. Wartenfle- 
ben’s corps. The heavy baggage of every de- 
nomination {till remained at Caranfebes. 

The laft intelligence from Croatia men- 
tions, that the fiege of Novi was carried on 
with vigour; bat that the garrifon made an 
obftinate defence. 

Letters of the 2d infant, from the Ruf- 
fan camp before Oczakow, affure us, that 
the trenches were to be opened on the sth, 

Vienna, Sept. 17. Letters from the Ban- 
nat of Temefwar mention, that on the 3d 
inftant the Emperor marched with his army 
from Cavanfebes to Slatina *, which is on 
the direct road to Meadia, and only fix Ger- 
man miles diftant from it; that on the 2d 
the advanced guard of Gen. Wartenflcben’s 
corps bad retaken pofictlion of the village of 
Cornia; and that the Turks had made tbem- 
felves matters of the Vulcaner and Ojotos 
pafies, in order to facilitate their entrance 
into Tranfylvania, 

The laft intelligence, which is dated the 
12th, from the camp at Ilova, advifes, that 
no material change had taken place in the 
relative pofition of the two armies. 

Vienna, Sept. 27. The laft letters from 
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the Emperor’s head-quarters advife, that the 
army having advanced from Caranfebes to- 
wards Slatina, had made a junétion on the 
4th inftane with Gen. Warteifleben’s corps, 
which had retreated from Fenifch to Arme- 
nefch; that, according to the intelligence 
which the army bad received, the Grand 
Vizir, having joined the Serafkier, was be. 
tween Schuppaneck and Meadia, and mak. 
ing difpoftions for continuing his march ; 
that accordingly on the roth the Grand Vizir 
fix.d his camp on the mountains in fight of 
the Aufirian army, guarded againft any ar- 
tack from the latter by the fteepnefs of the 
afcent, and by the defiles; that on the 14th 
a confiderebie corps of Janiffaries and Spahis 
attempted to turn the Emperor’s rght wing, 
and to attack the rear of that army, but were 
repulfed with great lofs ; fince which no fur. 
ther enterprize had been made by the ene- 
my, but they had begun to fire into the camp 
from their cannon and mortars, and had kill- 
ed or wounded 30 men, with fome draught 
horfes ; that on the roth, intelligence hay 
ing been received of Gen. Brechainville’s 
corps being obliged to retreat from Weiikir- 
chen to Werfchetz, in order to preferve a 
communication with the detachments, by 
which means the low country was entirely 
open to the enemy, both from the mountains 
and on the fide of the Danube, the Turkifh 
army being advanced to Moldavia, the Im- 
perialifts found it neceffary to break up the 
camp at Iileva on the zif, and to retire 
from the valley of Caranfebes into the plain. 

Advices have been received here from the 
combined army encamped near Chotzym, 
dated the roth inftant, that the garrifon hav- 
ing propofed tu furrender that fortrefs by ca- 
pitulation, the Prince de Cobourg, in con- 
cert with Count de Soltikoff, had agreed to 
receive leven of the privcipal inhabitants as 
hoftages for the furrender of the place on 
the agth, when the garrifon were to march 
out with their arms, having three days before 
delivered up al! the effects and wai like ftores 
belonging to the Porte, 

Copenhagen, OF, 4. Totelligence was re- 
ceived here on the rft inftant, that the Nor- 
wegian army, under the command of the 
Prince of Isile, has paifed the Swedia fron- 


** By the fituation of thefe places it appears, that the Emperor is advancing to meet the 
Grand Vizir, who has paffed the Danube, and is carrying the war into the Empercr’s pro- 
vinces of Tranfylvania and Bungary ; and if the Aultrians have not the good fortune to 
drive back the Turks before the winter fets ip, the fupport of the numerous armies which 
the Turks bring into the field, muft be raifed at the expence of the Emp rci’s dominions, 


which will be laid wafte.—Thus it is that Sovereigns acquire GLORY ! 
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tier; that the Swedifh officer at the firt poft 
havifig retired, the Danes took poileffion of 
Stromitadt on the 26th of September ; that 
the Swedes, having afterwards received a re- 
inforsement, were determinedto makea ftand 
againtt the Danes, who ha: d advanced about 15 
miles into the coantry ; and as thefe corps 
were very near each other, the news of an 
action is daily expecied. We alo learn 
that another body of Danifh troops has pene- 
trated near to Udevalla, a handfome town, 
about 40 Englifh miles from Gottenburgh *. 

Yeiterday the combined fleet, confifting of 
three Ruffian firft-rates, four RuMan and 
three Danifh fhips of the line, two frigates, 
and two ftore-fhips, failed from this pert for 
the Baltic, having about z009 marines on 
board. 

Stockholm, Sept. 26. His Swedifh Maje- 
fty is now at Carlitadt, occupied in levying 
new regiments, at he has lately done in De- 
Jacarlia. The Duke of Oftrogothia is lately 
returned from Finland. 

Berlin, Q3. 4. Pofitive advices were re- 
ceived here this day of Prince Potemkin hav- 
ing been repulfed, with confiderable lofs, in an 
attempt to ftorm the firct battery of the out- 
works of Oczakow, on the 1ft of September 
la ; and that the Auftrian and Rufan Ge- 
nerals Spleny and Elmpt have likewiie been 
repulfed in the neighbourhood of Jaffy. 

Vienna, Oct. 4. The laft accounts receiv- 
ed her« from the Imperial army mention, that 
in their march for Ilova, in the evening of 
the 21it of September, two coluians croffing 
each other in the dark, and a falfe aiarm of 
the approach of the enemy, gave rife to a con- 
fufion, in which fome corps of Atiftrian in- 
fantry fired at each other, and the bat men 
and fervants were ftruck with fuch a panic, 
that, throwing off the loads from their horfes, 
and out of the carriages, they fled precipitately, 
fo that many efficers loft their baggage, and 
{ome regiments their field equipage. The 
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SEPTEMBER 23. 
ZN the King of Sweden’s reply to the de- 
claration of the Emprefs of Ruita, his 
Majefty feems to lay a particular ftreis, that 
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Turks harvaffed the rear guard, but were vi- 
goroufly repulfed in the attacks they made 
upon it, aud obliged to abandon three of their 
ffandards. A {mart fkirmith however took 
place near Caranfebes, in which the Auftri- 
aus bad tzo men killed and wounded ; and 
fome houfes in that town were burnt by the 
Forks. The Emperor continued tis march 
on the 23d to Zakul, and on the 24th to 
Logofch, where he remained on the 28th, 
the heayy baggage being fent on to Te- 
mefwar, without meeting with any further 
interruption fror the enemy. 

Cn the day preceding the arrival of the are 
my at Caranfehes, a confiderable number of 
fawlefs Wallachians iubabiting the neigh- 
bourhoad of Lugofch, ran into the town, 
fpreading a falfe alarm that the enemy were 
clofe at their heels. This had the effect they 
wifhed for, Thearmy baggege (then at Lu- 
gofch) was immediately fent off to Temef- 
war, when the Wallachians preceeded to pil- 
lage whatever they found unguarded, and even 
many of the houfes, A military force 
however foon put an end to thefe enormites, 
and feveral of the plunderers were taken, 
and immediately broken on the wheel. 

From Croatia we learn, that Marfhal Lau- 
doha, haying repulfed the Bafha of Trave- 
nick, in his attack onthe Auftrians before 
Novi, and afterwards made a practicable 
Deeach in the walls of that fortrefs, attempted 
on the 21ftof September to take it by af- 
fault, but met with fo brave a refiftance, 
that he was cempelled to abandon his enter- 
prize, andto confine his operations to a regu~ 
lar fege. The lofs of the Aufirians in this 
affault amounted to 71 men killed, and 213 
wounded. 

The garrifon of Choczim, confifting of 
abaut 3000 men, marchéd out on the zogth 
of September, with the honours of war, pur- 
fuant to the capitulation. 
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Refia had been leng meditating a blow on 
his poffeflions in Finland * ; and in order to 
be well informed of the ftrength of them, 
aad to wean the affection of the inhabitants 


% The towns mentioned here are on the fea coat. Denmark is divided from Swedenand 


Norway by an arm of the fea, as Ireland is from England : 
Swedith territory on the ealt for the whole extent of the country. 
enmerk would have required great preparations of 


way is eafily made, whilft an attack from D 
fips for tranfporting troops. 


but Norway is bounded by the 
An irruption frem Nor- 


+ Finland is divided into two parts; the e:ftern belongs to Ruffia, and is termed Ruffian 
Finland; the weftern, which borders on the Gulph of Finland, is a part of the dominions 


of Sweden, and is termed Swedifh Finland.—Ie is a very poor uncultivated country, 


filled 


with lakes and marfaes, not worth the pare” and thot that has been already expended. 


from 
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from their fovereign, had bribed one of his 
officers who had a large command in that 
country to enter into her tervice, 

A riot of a moft alarming and ferious na- 
ture has happened at Paris. The mob, in 
the tranport of their joy to fee Monf La- 
moignon ditmiffed, refolved to fet fire to 
his hotel. The concourfe of people was 
greater than had ever been feen in Paris an 
a fimilar occafion, and became fo numerous 
and impetuous, that the guards were ordered 
to fire on them, and upwards of 50 perfons 
were killed on the fpot. 

29. In March 1782, the eftate of Mr. 
Whatton, of Thurnby, io Leicviterfiire. 
became an efcheat to the Crown; the eflate 
was fold, and the money it vielded purchated 
20001. Confols. This 20001 with the in’e- 
reft all along due on it, the King bas jutt 
given to the hofpital of Leicefter ! 

29. At a Common-hall held this day at 
Guildhall, William Gill, Efq. Citizen and 
Stationer, was elested Lord-Mayor for the 
year enfuing. 

The treaty lately concluded between Pruffia 
and Great-Britain ftipulates, that in cafe one 
party fhould be attacked, the other {hall fur- 
nifh 16,000 infantry and 4000 cavalry to re- 
pel the enemy. A general defenfive alliance 
is alfo eftablifhed, 

A very heavy tax has been lately laid on 
all the Dutch provinces, to defray the ex- 
pences confequent on their late troubles ; it 
is an impoft of four per cent. on the value 
of every one’s property, of what kind fo- 
ever it be—houfes, eftates, funds, money in 
trade, &c. Every one is to givein his pro- 
perty on oath, and to pay to the ftate four 
per cent. thereon, The Commiffioners who 
receive the accounts and impofts are fworn 
to fecrefy ; and thefe who pay it, are to re- 
ceive negociable bonds for the tax, which 
bear an intereft of two and a half per cent. 
fo that what they pay is not a lofs, but in- 
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HE Duchefs of Beaufort of a fon, at Bad- 
minton, Gloucefterthire, 
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"N EORGE Hammond, efq. Fellow of 
Merton College, Oxford, to be Chargé 

des Affaires at the Court of Vienna. 
Sir Geo. Baker, bart. to be Prefident ; 
Dr. Turten, Dr. Milman, Dr. Auftin, and 
Pr. Smyth, Cenfors of the College of Phyfi- 
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vefed in a kind of tock, which they can 
fell at about yo per cent. of what it cof 
them, 

Ser. g. A letter from Dominica, dated 
Aug, 27, fays, ‘€ On Thurfday the rth 
init. this unfortunate Iffand was again alarm- 
ed by the appearance of a hurricane; about 
fix it began pretty feverely, towards eight 
increafed, and about nine it blew exceeding- 
ly hard. The provitions are all deitroyed, 
znd canes much injured. Martinique was 
attacked very violently about this time, but 
much more feverely, the buildings in general 
being thrown down, and the coffee-houle 
almoft entirely rooted up.” 

rr, This morning, between one and three 
o'clock, the palace of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was burglarioufly broke 
open by fome villains, from whence they ftole 
plate amounting to upwards cf 20001. which 
was found on Tuefday in a large ditch near 
Lambeth, tied up in bags. 

14. To the difgrace of the rifing States of 
America, their inhabitants retain even nowy 
iv peace, the fame venomous averfion to their 
parent country, which, in the war, they car- 
ried to fo odious an excefs, In one of the 
hit Boton newfpapers, which particularly 
defcribes a proceffiun made by the Citizens, in 
demonftration of their joy for the acceffion of 
their State to tħe new confederacy, there is an 
article pointing out, with exultation, that 
& The Britifh flag, hoifted on a cart, was 
drawn along difplayed, and was perpetually 
fainted by vollies offmalt fhot, in teftimony. 
of the deteftaticn in which that perfidious na- 
tion ought to be held by America.” The 
brutality, infolence, and cowardice, telti- 
fied in this ftory, would render the fact incre- 
dible, were it not for their own public record 
of it. 

24. News of the fafe arrival of the Foulis 
Eat Indiaman was received at the India 
Houle. 


T adai D 


The Duchefs of Athoi of a fon, at Athol 
Houfe, 
The Queen of Naples of a Prince. 
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cians for the year emfuing ; Sir Lucas Pepys, 
bart. Freafurer; and Dr. Hervey, Regifter. | 

The Rev. Dr. Cooke, Prefident of Corpus 
Cirifti College, to be Vice-Chancellor of 
Oxford, vice Dr. Chapman, Prefident of 


Trintty. 
J. Ta 
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J. T. Batt, efg. to be Chancellor of the 
Diocefe o York. 

Dr. Lynch, to be Archdeacon of Canter- 
bury, vice Dr. Backhoufe. 

Hoa. Miis Anne Bo'cawen to be § mp- 
firefs and Laundrefs tothe Queen, vice Hon: 
Mrs. Deborah Chetwynd, decealed : and 
Milfs Avguita Brudenell to be on` of the 
Maids of Honour, vice Mifs Bofcawen. 

Ifaac Corry, cfg. to be Surveyor General 
and Affifiant to the Lieut. General of alj and 
fingular bis Majetty’s Ordnance in Trelind. 

The Hon. Thomas Pekenbam to be Chief 
Keeper of all his Majefty’s Stores of Ord- 
mance in Ireland. 

sth reg. of foot, Brevet-Colonel Thomas 
Carleton, from the goth foot, to be Lieute- 
nant-Colomel, vice Lord Henry Fitzgerald, 
who exchanges, 
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"IMON Holliday, efg. of Sackville- ftret, 
K2 to Mifs Harvie, of Great Marl jorough- 
freet. 

Duncan Day dlon, efq. of Joùn: freet, 
Bediosd Row, to Mifs G-mmei, of Wey- 
mwosth-ftreet, 

At Plymouth, Lieut. Evans, of the Navy, 
to M fs E. Viney; and Lieut. Mann, in the 
India fervice, to Mife B. Viney. 

The Rev. Henry Poole, of the Hocke, 
Effex, to Mifs Burward, late of Wood- 
bridge. 

The Rev. Fulwar Craven Fowle, to Mifs 
Eliz. Lloyd, daughter of the Rev. Nowis 
Lloyd. reétor of Enbourn, 

Wham Wemyfs, efq. member for the 
counsy ef Fife, to Mfs Erikine, eldeit 
daughter of Sir Win. Frfkine. 

The Rev. Jobn Ferceti, vicar of Milford, 
Hams, to Mifs Scammel, of Highficld, near 
Chefs tfi Id. 

Francis Hutton, jun. efg. of Red Liou 
Squere, London, to Mrfs Sta Tard, danghter 
ot the iate ia s Siallord, efq. of Dorfet- 
fhire. 

Hesry Harrifon, efg. of Caflle Harrifon, 
in Ircland, to Mifs Grady, daughter of 
Standith Grady, cfg 

The Rev. Samuel Commeline, to Mif 
Saunders, daughter of Abrahem Saunders, 
efa. of Gloucefter, 

Mr. Charles Whinfield, fon cf the Rev. 
Dr. Whisheld, of London, to Mils Jenovr, 
of Chigwell. 

Sour Boni, elde fon of Jacob Ronfl, 
efg. of Leghorn, merchant, to Mifs Etther 
Franc, caugbter of the ja Raphacl Fran- 
co, elg. 

Charles Hawkins, efq. to 
Vracfdale, ot Pail Mail. 

Giles Yarde, elg. of Trowbridge, to Mrs, 
Sowdon, widow of the Jate Robet Sowden, 
ef. of Whirfene, 


Mifs Harriet 
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10th reg of foot, Major Jeffery Amherft 
to be Licutenant-Colon.), by parchafe, vice 
Andrew Cathcart, who exchanges to the 
half-pay of Major; and Major Luchlan 
M‘Lact.lua, from the half-pay of the late 
73d reg. to be Major, vice Jeffery Amherite 
Dr. Hincachifle, Bifhop ot Peterborough, 
to the Deencry of Durham, worth goool, 
per annum, vice Dr. Digby. deceafed. 
zih yeg. of foot, Hoa. Major-Geucral Wm, 
Gordon to be Colonel. v ce Lieut. Gen. 
Richard Prefcatt, deceafed. 
6oth reg. of foot, Major-General James 
Rooke to be Coloncl-Commandant, vice 
Major General William Gordon, appointed 
tothe command of che 7th foot. 
Mr. James Beattie to be one of the Regexts 
er Profeffors of Philofophy, in the Marifcha} 
College in the Univerfity of Aberdeen, 
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D>. Daniel, an eminent phyfician of Exe. 
ter, to the Scedeaplitthe -d Mils Harriet Bamp- 
fylde, filter to Sir Charles Bampfyide, one 
o! the reprefenratives tor Exeter, 

The Rev. William Grant, of Hartland, 
Devon, to Mifs Yonge, of Stoke Canon. 

The Rev. Mr. Bodicoate, rector of Wef- 
terham, in Kent, to Mifs Board, eldeft 
daughter of Wm. Board, efq. of Paxhill, 
Suffe x. 

The Rev, Thomas Carthew, F. A. S. and 
rector cf Woodbridge, to Mifs Ruifell, of 
Otley. 

John Minehoufe, ma of Brownflade, 
Pembrekei ‘hire, to Milfs Edwards, cidelt 
daughter of John Edw ards, ely. of Machynl- 
leth, Moutgomeryhhire. 

William "Nichole, efq. barrier at law, to 
Mifs Cadogan, dauphter of Dr. Cadogan. 

She hon. James Twifleton, to Mifs Wat- 
tel. 

At Ormfkirk, George Turton, aged 77, 
to Mifs. Moly Dandy, aged 53. 

At Glafgow, brevet major James Camp- 
bell, of the 42d regimeut, to Mifs J anie 
Houlton, daughter of the late Alexander 
Haution, efg. of Jordan Hall. 

The Marquis of Carmarthen to Mifs Ca- 
thine Anguifh, cldeit daughter of the late 
Thos. Angutth, efy. 

Richard Julian cfg. captain in the Royal 
Welch fuzileeys, to Mifs Mill, of Plymouth 
Dock. 

At Hatch Beauchamp, the Rev. Mr. Lewis, 
of Martock, to Mib E. G Fofter. 

The Rev. Thomas Tomkins, to Mils Mef- 
fiter, of Wincanton. 

At Coeveley, in Cambridgethire, Chrif. 
Hand, efa. to Mifs Fanay Folkes, daughter 
of the Inte Martin Folkes, efy. 

The Rev. W. B. Jones, chaplain of Land- 
guard fort, to Miis Gordon, daughter of Ed- 
ward Gordon, efg. of Bromley, 

The 
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The Rev. Mr. Gardner, fellow of Ca- 
therine Hall, Cambridge, to Mifs Harriet 
Hatton, fecond daughter of the late Sir 
Thomas Hation, bart. 

Jobn ingle, efq. of Cambridge, to Mifs 
Eliz, Haggerfton, daughter of Mr. Jobn Hag- 
ue, attorney. 

John Vaughan, jun. efg. of Green Grove, 
Card e to Mils Evans, eldeft daugh- 
ter of the late Herbert Evans, efq. of High- 
mead. 

Champion Branfill, efq. of Upminfter Hall, 
in Effex, to Mils Charlotte Brydges, youngett 
daughter of the late Edward Brydges, efq. 
of Wootton Court, Kent. 

Thomas Gooltrey Frogatt, efq. of Ivor, to 
Mifs Freeman, eldek danghter of Dr. Ro- 
bert Freeman, ot Uxbridge. 

Nicholas Segar Parry, efq. of Layton, to 
Mils Edburne, of Highbury Place. 


Licut. Calonel Newton, to Mifs Kuaich= 
bull, daughter of Sir Edw. Kuatchbdull. 

Thomas Pierce, jun. efg. of Brilto!, to Mifs 
Conftabie, ot Moriake, Surry 

Leonard Vowe, efq, of Hallaton, Lei- 
cefterfhire, to Mifs Pocklington. 

Augullus Robertfon Smith, efg. late of 
Bengal io the Haft Indies, to Mifs Penelope 
Raffel, danzhter of the Rev. George Raffel, 
ot Spriug Park, in tie couniy of Devon.— 
This is the capaci Kailern gentleman, 
who fome time fince advertifed for a wife, 
and who had fuch numerous offers from the 
fair fex. The young lady to whom he has 
united himfelf ts about 19, and the eldcft of 
fix daughters; ber father is a diilanct relation 
to tie Houfe of Bedford, and with his cu- 
racy, whichis but fmall, enjoys an anauity 
of 1001. a vye bequeathed to him by a 
noble Duke 
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SEPT, 13. 
OGER Kynaitton, efq. of Shrewfbury, 
_ aged 78. 

19. At Buxton Weils, aged 55, the Hon. 
and Rev. William Digby, Dem ot we 
fourth ion of William fifth Lord Digby, who 
died 1752, and third brother of Heary the 
prfent Lord Digby. He was findent of 
Chrift Church, Oxford, M. A. March 27. 
17593 LL.D. Nov 9, +765, Canon of Chriit 
Churea; Vicar of Colcfhill, Dean cf Wor- 
éelter 1769; of Durham 1777. He mar- 
ried Charlotte daughter of Jofcph Cox, efq. 

In his goth year, the Rev. Benjamin But- 
ler, formerly Fellow ef Sydney College, Ox- 
ford, Leéturer of the parifh church of Brad- 
ford, and head malier of the free grammar 
{chool of that town n pwarcs of 50 years. 

Mr. Chamberlain, fen of Cheaplide, Fa- 
ther of the Cordwainers Company. 

At Mutton, near Grantham, the Rev. Dr. 
Bacon. 

At Bath Eaflon, in ker 7ath year, Mrs. 
Riggs, mother of T ady Millet. 

Mrs. Briflow, aged 86, reli of John 
Briftow, efg 

20. At the Mote, Iehtham, Kent, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Selby, ene of Wim. Selby, elu. 

Saville Finch, efq. many years member for 
Malton, in York{hire. 

The Rev, Mr. Moore, 
nee near Doncalter. 

At Barhampton, aged 83, the Hon, 
—_ Cotes, widow Ge Col. James Cotes. 

Mrs. Wing, wife of T. Wing, efq. of the 
Exchequer. 

At Dublin, Edward Bellingham Swan, 
efq. one of the Commiffioners of the Impreft 
Office, and for managing the Stamp Duties. 
He thot himfelt through the head. 

22. At Dublin, -—-——~ Warren, efq. of 
the Bullion Office. He çut bis threat. 


of Adwick-le- 


Mr. Edward Pryce, attorney at law, im 
New Ormond: fireet, Qu een-fquare. 

Atthe Royal Hotel, Pall Mall, the Right 
Hon. the Countefs of Lancfh rough. 

Capt. Wm, Fortter, many years Com- 
mander of a fhip in the Jamaica trade. 
This geatiem an, in his fhip the Belle, cn 
the 17:h of Sept 1782, faved Adm. Graves, 
with all his crew belonging to the Ramilies, 
at thetimethe Ville de Paris and other fhips 
of war foundered on their paflage from the 
Weft Indies. 

23. Mr. Edward Watfon, aged 68, De- 
puty of Candlewick Ward. 

Mr. William Buimer, of the 
Houle, 

At Batterfea, the Lady of John Bullock, 
efq. 

ae Mr. Richard Capfick, merchant in 
Liverpool. 

Thournas Sand‘ord, efq. a Captain in the 
Jate Britith Legion. 

Jobn Clarke, eig. Juflice of Peace for 
Weftmintter. 

25. At Oakham, 
apothecary. 

Robert Dickenfon, efq. Mayor of Lei- 
ceiter, aged 47. 

26. Mr. Fillingham, hop merchant in St. 
Jobn-fireet, Smithfield. 

At Newington Butts, Mr. Geo. Robert- 
fon, landfcape painter. (Sve page 295.) 

Theophilus Hume, efq. 

27. Sir Robert Taylor, Knt. archite& to 
the Bank of England and other public offices, 
and five vears fince Sheriff of London and 
Middlefex, 

At Rumford, Mr. John Marmaduke Graf- 
ton, aged 71, many years a falefman at 
Smithfield market, 


South Sea 


Mr, Hicks, furgeon and 
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28. Jacob Duché, efg. of Philadelphia, 
aged 81, father of the Rev. Mr. Duché, 
chaplain to the Afylum. 

William Auguftus Carter, of the firt bat- 
talion of the Royal regiment of artillery. 

Lady Phillips, relié of Sir Jolin Phillips, 
aged 88. 

Mrs. Bond Hopkins. wife of Benjamin 
Bond Hopkins, of Pains Hill, Surry. 

The Rev. John Shaw, LL.D. Rector of 
Wybcerion near Bofton, Lincelathire, aged 

tee 
i 2g. The Rev. Dr. Backhoufe, Archdea- 
eon ct Canterbury, Reer of Drai and 
Ickham, in Kent, and matter of Eaftbridge 
hofpital, Canterbury. 

Lately, at Ferus, in Ireland, Mr. Kirwen, 
aged 127 years. 

30, Dr. Jobn Fofler, in the g5th vear of 
his age, formerly one of the Senior Fellows 
of Trinity College, Dublin. He heid the 
Jivings of Omagh and Killalean. 

Lately, at Bruffeils, Mr. P. Bourgeois, 
of Jewry-frect. 

Oct.2. Mr. Conftant de Charme, mer- 
chant, of Naffau-fireet, Sono. 

At Carfhalton, in Surry, Mr. Morphew 
Yarraway, timber merchant, of Earl-tiret, 
Blackfriars. 

At Atherfton, Dr. Seager, 

Lately, Mrs. Margaret Mafham, of St. 
Margaret’s Church-yard. 

Lately, at Shrewfbury, Wm. Gaul, efq. 
late Major of the 35th reg. of foot. 

4, Mrs. Deborah Chetwynd, daughter of 
Lord Vifeount Chetwynd, and fempfireds 
and laundrefs to her Majelty. 

At Caen, in Normandy, Mr. John De- 
charme, of St, Andrew’s-court, Holborn, 
merchant. 

7. Dr. John Browne, ‘of Golden Square, 
author of a Sytem of Medicine, &c. 

Lately, at Watton, in Nortolk, the Rev. 
Wm. Ward, Vicar of Great Barford and 
Roxton, in Bedfordihire. 

9. Thomas Halfey, efq. formerly repre- 
fentative for the couaty of Hertford. 

The Rt. Hon. John Ward, Vifcount Dud- 
ley and Ward, LL.D. aud Recorder of 
Kidderminiter, 

Lately, Mrs, Mary Newman, at Watford, 
aged 87. 

to. Richard Brown, efq. at Stamford 
HL 

At Kew, Mr. George Beit, formerly a 
wine merchant at Greenwich, aged 81. 

11. Roger Altham, efq. an eminent 
Proétor. 

Thomas Hurft, efq. Walton upon Thames, 
Surry. 

Mr. James Laurie, Minifler of Ballingry, 
in Fife, in Scotland. 

Charles Hatton, efq. of the Ifland of 
Nevis, Weft Indies. 

13. Mr, Thomas Bruin, of Sunbury, 
formerly a brandy merchant, Water-lane, 
Tow ersftreet, 
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14. Richard Boyle, efo. Lieutenant of his 
Majelty’s gd reg. of guards, and fon to Mrs. 
Walfingham. 

Mr. Charles Martindall. attorney at law, 
at Cambridge. 

Robert Nugent, Earl Nugent, Vifcount 
Clare, in Gardiner’s Row. Dublin, aged 87 
years. (See a Portrait and Account of him 
in Our Magazine tor July 1784 ) 

15. Mr. Charles Smith, of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, aged 17, only fon of Dr. 
Hugh Smith. 

James Raymond, efg. of Safron Walden. 

At Edinburgh, James Dewar, efg. of 
Voerie. 

At Edinburgh, Alexander Farquharfon, 
Accemptant. 

Lately, the Rev. Luke Hucknail, ReQor 
of Galby, in Leicefterfhire, and Vicar of 
Ratcliffe upon Soar, Nottinghamfhire. 

16. William Pcl, efg. fugar refiner, of 
Ceble-itreet, near Wellciofe Square, Juflice 
of the Pezer for the Tower Royalty. 

Lately, in France, John Cowper, efq. 
Major ofthe Cumberland militia. 

Lately, at &eiion, near Norwich, Leo- 
nard Buxton, efg. in the Commiffion of the 
Peace. 

18. Mr. Gabri} Gregory, at Lewifham, 
Kent, 
Jofhua Manger, c/q. an Elder Brother of 
the Tiinity Houle, and formerly »Reprefen- 
tative for Pool, in Dorf: tihire. 

Mr. Nathani: l Hart Myers, aged 77. 

At Etruria, Staffordthire, Thos. Wedg- 
wapo efq. partner of Jofah Wedgwood, 
elg. 

19- Lieut. Gen. Prefcot, Colonel of the 
7th reg. of foot, or Enghih fuzileers. 

Nickolas Mills, efg. ai Highgate. 

Capt. Arthur Wadman, late of the a6th 
reg. 

20. Mr. Benj. Williams, at Barnes, im 
Surry. 

At Polefworth. in Warwickfhire, aged 
&8, the Rev. Nath. Troughten, Re@or of 
Lauterley, and Vicar of Polefworth and 
Badgley Enfor, all in the fame county. 

21. Mr. Bland, baker in Berchin-lane, 
Cornhill. 

At Dover, Milfs Ward, of Hatton Garden, 

James Rufe, efg. Croydon. 

22. Mr. John Raymond, engraver, Bell- 
alley, Lombard-ftrect. 

Lady Eiizabe:h Diyden, of Canons Afhby, 
Northamptonfhire. aged 97. 

23. James liarley, efq. Mortimer-ftreet, 
Cavendifh-{quare. 

Mr, Joun Haynes, Commoner of St.Mary's 
Hall, Ox‘ord. 

26. Mr. Jeremiat: Percy, plumber, Deputy 
of the Ward of Aldertgate. 

Thomas Woodcock, efg. of Lincoin’s Inn. 

At Upway, Doslet, Wm. Life, efq. agew 
93- 


